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Phixx)sophigal Inquiry is essentially the chief intellectual 
study of our age. It is proposed to produce, under the title 
of " The English and Foreign Philosophical Library," a 
series of works of the highest class connected with that study. 

The English contributions to the series consist of original 
works, and of occasional new editions of such productions as 
have already attained a permanent rank among the philosophical 
writings of the day. 

Beyond the productions of English writers, there are many 
recent publications in German and French which are not readily 
accessible to English readers, unless they are competent German 
and French scholars. Of these foreign writings, the translations 
have been entrusted to gentlemen whose names will be a guaran- 
tee for their critical fidelity. 

" The English and Foreign Philosophical Library" claims 
to be free from all bias, and thus fairly to represent all develop- 
ments of Philosophy, from Spinoza to Hartmann, from Leibnitz 
to Lotze. Each original work is produced under the inspection 
of its author, frt>m his manuscript, without intermediate sugges- 
tions or alterations. As corollaries, works showing the results 
of Positive Science, occasionally, though seldom, find a place in 
the series. 

The series is elegantly printed in octavo, and the price regu- 
lated by the extent of each volume. The volumes will follow in 
succession, at no fixed periods, but as early as is consistent with 
the necessary care in their production. 
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" Every section of Dr. Lange's work is followed by a copious body of notes, abounding 
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author." — SaXwrday Review. 

" We see no reason for not endorsing the translator's judgment that is ' raised tax 
above the level of ordinary controversial writing by Its thoroughness, comprehensiveness, 
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"The 'English and Foreign Philosophical Library' oould not be more worthily 
inaugurated than by a translation of Lange's groat work."— ifiiid. 
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secret acknowledgment that it is a model of honest investigation and clear exposition, 
conceived in the true spirit of serious and faithful research." — Westmingter Review. 

" This work remains a monument of his industry, his high literary power, his dear 
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who believe that in a contest between Truth and Error, Truth never can be worsted."— 
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canvas covered with the crude painting of others, and it is easy to see that these pages, 
full of information, these sentences, out and perhaps also dry, short and dear, condense 
the fruits of long and thorough research."— $«>(«man. 
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"To us the value of the book seema to oonslst in the oondeosed Btatement of what ia 
eertainljr known of all the chief relifiriona of the world up to the rise of Buddhism, Chris- 
tianity, Islam, which are qualified as univeraal relisrions ; and the opportunity which it 
thus affords to the student of making original and more minute investigations firom a 
starting-point of unquestioned fkct." — Tktolo^/cal Review. 
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as an indispensable qualification for the muai»Ed honours granted by them. 
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patient care which only reverence and sympathy con support ; he has attained the true 
proportion which can alone be gained by penetration ana dear insight into motive and 
purnosos. We can say that a clearer or more compact piece of biographic eritidsm has 
not Deen produced in England for many a.dav." — WuirnvntUr Review. 

" In the meantime we would only add here our cordial appreciation of a really 
admirable piece of biographical and critical work. Although the fruit of minute and 
careful stuay, the style of the book renders it eminently readable; and it will be treasure- 
trove to all (and in those days they are legion) to whom Qerman literature has attrac- 
tions." — Britith Qnarterly Revieie. 

" An account of Lessing's life and work on the scale which he deserves Is now for the 
first time offered to Bullish readers. Mr. Bime has performed his task with industry, 
knowledge, and sympathy ; qualities which must concur to make a suooessftil biogra- 
pher."— Pa<{ Mall OatetU, 

" This is an admirable book. It lacks no quality that a biography ought to have. 
Its method is excellent, its theme is profoundly interesting : its tone is the happiest 
mixture of sympathy and discrimination : its style is clear, masculine, free from efifoit 
or affectation, yet eloquent by its very sincerity. It is not a page too long; and thousrh 
the reader closes It with regret, the mtio must own that it is not a page too short" — 
Standard. 

"Mr. Sime's volumes embody the result of carefU scholarship and independent 
reflection. He renders, on the whole, ample justice to the pliilosophical side of the 
subject.** — Mind, 

"He has given a life of Lessing clear, interesting, and full, while he has given a 
study of his writings which bears distinct marks of an intimate acqualntanoe n^th his 
subject, and of a solid and appreciative judgment" — Seotsnian. 

'* Vor allem erweist sich der Yerfasser als ein Maun vom fireiem, unbefangenem 
Geiste, von vielseitiger emster Bildung." — Im neuen Reich. 

"Sicher wird dieses Buoh, das mit solcher Liobe und elngehenden Or&ndlichkeit 
sich an die Sohilderung dee Lebens oines so bedeutsamen Oeistes unsrer Vergangenheit 
macht, und diese boho sch5iie Aufgtibe in einer so vortrefllichen Weise lOst, sich nicht 
bloss in des Verfassers Heimathslande. sondem auch in der Heimath des Dichters liebe 
und viele Freunde erwerben." — Weter Zeitung. 

"DioRsmal ist es ein Englindor. welcher den Unsterblichen in' der verbreitetsten 
Sprache der civilisirton Welt einflihrt, und siehe da, der englische Lessing hat f ttr una 
kaum ein fremdes Haar, kaum eine fremde Nlionce oder Zuthat. Bein lebensgrosses 
Bild strahlt aus dem von der Liobe poUrten und hingehaltenen Spiegel rein und voll 
zurlick. Die leidige ' Krlmemation ' hat wieder elnmal geseigt, dass sie voUkommen auf 
der H5he des * ureigonen Oeistes ' su stehen vermag, dass sie im Stande ist in die feinsten 
Fsdten des kritisch-philoeophischen Oewebes hineinsuschauen und das R&tbsel dialecti- 
Bcher Analyse virtuos su lOsen." — Aufftburgter AUgtmeint Zeitung. 
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" Mr. Pomander has evidently enjoyed excellent opportunities for promoting the 
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This has enabled him, during his thirty-four years* residence in the Hawaiian Islands, to 
collect material which could be obtained only by a person possessing such an advantage. 
It is so seldom that a private settler in the Polynesian Islands takes an intelligent interest 
in local ethnology and archieology, and makes use of the advantage he possesses, that 
we feel especially thankful to Mr. Fomander for his labours in this comparatively little 
known field of research. " — Academy. 
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The author of these Essays intended, after his return from 
India, to expand them into a comprehensive work on the 
Zoroastrian Beligion ; but this design, postponed from 
time to time, was finally frustrated by his untimely 
death. That he was not spared to publish all his varied 
knowledge on this subject, must remain for ever a matter 
of regret to the student of Iranian antiquities. In other 
hands, the changes that could be introduced into this 
second edition were obviously limited to such additions 
and alterations as the lapse of time and the progress of 
Zoroastrian studies have rendered necessary. 

In the first Essay, the history of the European re- 
searches has been extended to the present time ; but, for 
the sake of brevity, several writings have been passed 
over unnoticed, among the more valuable of which those 
of Professor Hubschmann may be specially mentioned. 
Some account has also been given of the progress of 
Zoroastrian studies among the Farsis themselves. 

In the second Essay additional information has been 
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given about the Pahlavi language and literature ; but the 
technical portion of the Avesta Grammar has been re- 
served for separate publication, being better adapted for 
students than for the general reader. 

Some additions have been made to the third Essay, 
with the view of bringing together, from other sources, 
all the author's translations from the Avesta, except those 
portions of the Grdthas which he did not include in the 
first edition, and which it would be hazardous for an 
editor to revise. Further details hav^ also been given 
regarding the contents of the Kasks. 

Several additional translations, having been found 
among the author's papers too late for insertion in the 
third Essay, have been added in an Appendix after care- 
ful revision, together with his notes descriptive of the 
mode of performing a few of the Zoroastrian ceremonies. 

Some apology is due to Sanskrit scholars for the 
liberties taken with their usual systems of representing 
Sanskrit and Avesta sounds. These deviations from 
present systems have been made for the sake of the 
general reader, whether EngUsh or Indian, who can 
hardly be expected to pronounce words correctly unless 
they are spelt in accordance with the usual sounds of the 
letters in English. Probably no European language can 
represent Indian consonants, so easily as English; but 
as every English vowel has more than one characteristic 
sound, it is necessary to look to some other European 
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language for the best representation of Indian vowels. 
The system now generally adopted by Englishmen in 
India, and followed in these Essays, is to use the con- 
sonants to represent their usual English sounds, the 
vowels to represent then* usual Italian sounds, and to ' 
avoid diacritical marks as much as possible, because they 
are always liable to omission. In applying such a sys- 
tem to the Aryan languages of India, Englishmen require 
very few arbitrary rules. They have merely to observe 
that g is always hard and ch always soft, that th and fh 
are merely aspirates of t and j? (not the English and Greek 
1h and J7A), and that a represents the short vowel sound in 
the English words vUer^ woth&Ty come, and Hood. As this 
nse of a is often repugnant to Englishmen, it may be 
remarked that all the other vowels have to be appro- 
priated for other sounds, and that it is also strictly in 
accordance with the Sanskrit rule that when one a 

■ 

coalesces with another the resulting sound is d, which 
could not be the case unless there were a close relation- 
ship between the two sounds. 

Some unfortimate representations of Indian sounds 
have become too inveterate to be lightly tampered with ; 
80 it is still necessary to warn the general reader that 
eveiy w in the Avesta ought to be pronounced like an 
English V, and that every v in Sanskrit or the Avesta 
closely resembles an English w, unless it be followed by 
i, i, e, ri, or a consonant, in which case it has a sound 
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somewhere between v and K Again, Sanskrit has two 
sets of letters represented by ty th, d, dh, n, sk; one set 
is extremely dental (pronounced with the tip of the 
tongue touching the extremities of the teeth, or as close 
to them as possible in the case of sJi)^ the other set is 
lingual (pronounced with the tip of the tongue far back 
upon or near the palate). The English ^, d, ti, sil are 
pronounced between these two extremes, but all natives 
of India consider the sounds of these English letters as 
decidedly lingual, so that they always represent them 
by Indian Unguals when transliterating English words. 
Unfortunately, European scholars have been of the op- 
posite opinion, and have represented the dental t, th, d, 
dh, n as unmodified, and the linguals as modified, either 
by a diacritical dot (as in this work) or by using italics. 
For the sake of uniformity, this practice has been here 
extended to sh; but there can be no doubt that the 
dentals ought to be modified and the linguals unmodified, 
though neither group can be exactly represented by Euro- 
pean sounds. Further, the letters ri do not adequately 
represent that peculiar Sanskrit vowel as pronounced in 
MoMrdshfra, where the Brahmans have been least dis- 
turbed by foreign influences. They say there that the 
correct sound is ru, and the tendency in colloquial 
Mar^tht is to corrupt it into u. The nearest European 
approach to this sound appears to be the English re in 
pretty, which word is never pronounced petty when the 
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r is indistinctly sounded, but has a tendency to become 
pootty. 

In Avesta words th has the same lisping sound as in 
English and Greek, n and n have the sound of ng, q ought 
to be sounded like khw, zh bears the same relation to 
shoazUi 8 (that is, it has the sound of a in pleasure), and 
sihk is pronounced sh by the Parsis. They also pronounce 
the other sibilants 8 and 8h as written in this work, and 
there seems no sufficient reason for departing from their 
traditional pronunciation, which is corroborated, to a 
great extent, by Pahlavi and Persian words derived from 
the Avesta, such as ZaratvsM, dtash, &c. 

The author's principal object in publishing these Essays 
originally was to present, in a readable form, all the 
materials for judging impartially of the scriptures and 
religion of the Parsis. The same object has been kept 
in view while preparing this second edition, giving a 
larger quantity of such materials collected from a variety 
of sources, which I may now leave to the reader's im- 
partial judgment. 

E. W. WEST. 
MuNCHEN, February 1878. 
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I. — THE BEPOBTS OF THE 6BEEES, ROMANS, ABMENUNS, AND 

MOHAMMEDANS. 

In this Essay it is intended to give a brief outline of the 
gradual acquaintance of the Western nations with the 
Zoroastrian religion (now professed only by the small 
Paisi community in India, and by a very insignificant 
number which remain in their ancient fatherland in 
Persia), and to trace the history of the scientific researches 
of Europeans into the original records of this ancient 
creed, where the true doctrine of the great Zoroaster and 
Ids successors, buried for thousands of years, is to be 
found. 

To the whole ancient world Zoroaster's lore was best 

* 

known by the name of the doctrine of the Magi, which 
denomination was commonly applied to the priests of 
India, Persia, and Babylonia. 

The earliest mention of them is made by the Prophet 
Jeremiah (xxxi'x. 3), who enumerated among the retinue 
of King Nebuchadnezzar at his entry into Jerusalem, the 
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" Chief of the Magi " (raJ mag in Hebrew), from which 
statement we may distinctly gather, that the Magi exer- 
cised a great influence at the court of Babylonia 600 
years b.g. They were, however, foreigners, and are not to 
be confounded with the indigenous priests. Ip the Old 
Testament no account of their religion is given, and only 
once (Ezekiel viii 16, 17) it is hinted at.i The Persiaijs, 
however, whose priests the Magi appear to have been, are 
never spoken of as adherents to idolatry; and the Persian 
kings, especially Cyrus (called Koresh in Hebrew, Kurusli 
in the cuneiform inscriptions), favoured the Jews. In 
Isaiah this great king is called " the anointed (mashiakh 
in Hebrew) of the Lord" (xlv. i), "the shepherd who 
carries out the Lord's decrees" (xliv. 28); he is the 
" eagle 2 called from the orient, the man appointed by the 
Lord's counsel" (xlvi 11); he is "strengthened by the 
Lord to subdue the heathens" (xlv. i).^ From these high 
terms, in which King Cyrus, who professed the religion of 
the Magi, is spoken of, we are entitled to infer that this 
religion was not so diametrically opposed to the Mosaic as 
the other ancient religions were; that Cyrus, at all events, 
was no idol- worshipper; a supposition we shall find con- 
firmed by Herodotus, and by the sacred books of the 
Parsis themselves. The Zoroastrian religion exhibits even 
a very close afi&nity to, or rather identity with, several 
important doctrines of the Mosaic religion and Chris- 
tianity, such as the personality and attributes of the devil, 

^ The religious custom aUuded to 'In jB8chylut*9 oelebratcd play 
in Ezekiel undoubtedly refers to the " The Persians '* the eagle is the sym- 
religion of the Magi. The prophet bol of the Persian empire (rerses 
complains that some of the Jewv 205-10). The eagle was, , as Xeno- 
worship the sun, holding towards phon reports (Cyropoedia, vii. x, 3), 
their face certain twigs. Exactly the the ensign of the ancient Persians, 
same custom of holding a bundle of * The Hebrew word goyim (liter- 
twigs in the hands ia reported by ally "people"), used in the plural, 
Strabo (xv. 3, 14), as being observed as it is here, denotes the heathenish 
by the Magi when engaged in prayer, nations, tlw idol - worshippers, in 
It ia the so-caUed Barsom (Beresma their strictest opposition to the Is- 
in the Avesta), stiU used by the Parsi raelites. 
priests when engnged in worship. 
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and the resmrection of the dead, which are both ascribed 
to the religion of the Magi, and are really to be found in 
the present scriptures of the Parsis. It is not ascertained 
whether these doctrines were borrowed by the Parsis from 
the Jews, or by the Jews from the Parsis ; very likely 
neither is the case, and in both these religions they seem 
to have sprung up independently. In the Zend-Avesta we 
meet with only two words 1 which can be traced to the 
Semitic languages, neither of them referring to religious 
subjects. In the later books of the Old Testament we find 
several Persian words and many names, but they have 
nothing to do with religion. The most famous of these 
Persian words in the Old Testament, now spread over the 
whole civilised world, is the word "paradise," which means 
originally a park, a beautiful garden fenced in.^ 

The name Magi occurs even in the New Testament. In 
the Gospel according to St. Matthew (ii. i), the Magi 
(Greek magoi, translated in the English Bible by " wise 
men") came from the East to Jerusalem, to worship the 
new-bom child Jesus at Bethlehem. That these Magi 
were priests of the Zoroastrian religion, we know from 
Greek writers. 

The earliest account of the religion of the Magi among 
the Greeks is to be found in Herodotus, the father of 
history (B.C. 450). In his first book (chap, cxxxi., cxxxii.) 
we read the following report on the Persian religion : — 

* I know that the Persians observe these customs. It 
' is not customary among them to have idols made, temples 

1 These are tanHra, "an oven;" pairi-daiza (in the Zend-Avesta), 

and hara^ ** a monntain,** found only " circnmvollation or enclosure ;" in 

in the name Hard berezaiti^ "high Hebrew we find it in the form par- 

monntain," considered to be the chief dea; in Greek as paradeiMs. Pairi 

of all mountains ; presenred now-a- is peri in Greek ; daiza corresponds 

days in the name Alborz. Tan^ra la to fieha in Sanskrit— i.e., enclosure, 

eridentlj the same with the Hebrew generally applied to the body. Of 

tanUr (Gen. xr. 17; Isa. xxxL 9), the same root is the English thick 

" an oven or furnace ;" hara is iden- (very likely identical with S. digdha, 

tical with liar in Hebrew, "a moun- past participle of the root dih, "to 

tain." besmear, pollute," in a more compre- 

^ The original form of the word is hensive sense "to surround." 
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' built, and altars erected ; they e^n upbraid with folly 
' those who do so. I can account for that, only from their 
' not believing that the gods are like men, as the Hellenes 
'do. They are accustomed to offer sacrifices to Zeus on the 
' summits of mountains ; they call the whole celestial circle 

* Zeus. They offer sacrifices to the sun, moon, earth, fire, 
' water, and winds, these elements originally being the only 
' objects of worship ; but they accepted from the Assyrians 
' and Arabs the worship of Aphrodite, the Queen of 
' Heaven, whom the Assyrians call MyUtta, the Arabs 
' Alitta, the Persians Mitra.' i 

' The Persians offer sacrifices to the aforesaid gods in 
' the following manner. They neither erect altars nor 
' kindle fires when they are about to offer a sacrifice ; they 
' neither use libations, nor flutes, nor wreaths, nor barley ; 

* but when 'any one is willing to offer a sacrifice, he then 
' carries the sacrificial beast to a pure spot, and after 

* having twined round his turban a great many wreaths of 
' myrtle, in preference to any other leaf, he invokes the 
' deity. The sacrificer ought not to pray only for his own 
' prosperity; he must also pray for the welfare of all the 
' Persians, and for the king, because he is included among 

* them. When he has cut the animal into pieces, he then 
' boils its flesh, spreads the softest grass he can get, espe- 

* cially preferring clover, and places the pieces of flesh on 
' it. After having made this arrangement, one of the Magi 
' who is present sings a theogony,^ as they call the incan- 

^ Here Herodotus hfta committed a Mitra is the weU-known sun-god of 
mistake ; not as to the matter, but the Persians and a male deity, 
as to the name. The Persians, in ' Herodotus, who exhibits through- 
later times, worshipped a great fe- out the whole report an intimate 
male deity, who might be compared knowledge of the Persian sacrifices, 
with the Mylitta of the Babylonians means by theogony here, those sec- 
(the Ashtaroth or Astarte of the Old tions of tbe sacred books which are 
Testament), but she was called Ana- called Yashts or invocations, con- 
HITA (in the Zend-Avesta and cunei- taining the praises of aU the feats 
form inscriptions), and was known to achieved by tbe deity in whose honor 
the Arab and Greek writers by the the sacrifice is to bo ofiered. See the 
nnme of Anaitis. She represented third Essay, 
the beneficial influence of water. 
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* tation (which ia used); without one of the Magi no 
' sacrifice can be offered After waiting a short time, the 
' sacrificer takes off the pieces of flesh, and uses them as 
'helikes/i 

In the 138th chapter of the same book, the father of 
history says : ' Lying is regarded as the most discreditable 

* thing by them ; next to it is the incurring of debt, 
' chiefly for this reason, that the debtor is often compelled 
' to tell lies. K any one of the inhabitants of a town be 

* affected with leprosy, or white spots (another kind of 

* leprosy), he cannot enter the town, nor have any inter- 

* course with the other Persians; they believe him to have 
' that disease in consequence of having sinned in one way 
' or other against the sun.^ All foreigners affected with 
' these diseases are driven out of the coimtry; for the same 
' reason many expel even white pigeons. They neither 
' make water, nor spit, nor wash their hands, in a river ; 
' nor will they allow any one else to do so ; for they pay a 
' high reverence to rivers.' 

In another passage (iii. 16) Herodotus reports that the 
Persians believe Fire to be a god ; wherefore Cambyses 
committed a great sin, as he says, in burning the corpse 
of King Amasis. 

The chief Greek writers on the manners and religion 
of the Persians were Ktesias (b.c. 400), the well-known 
physician to King Artaxerxes II., Deinon (b.c. 350), who 
is looked upon as a great authority in Persian matters by 
Cornelius Nepos (in the life of Konon), Theopompos of 
Chios (B.C. 300), and Hermippos, the philosopher of 
Smyrna (b.c. 250). The books of all these writers being 
lost, save some fragments preserved by later authors, such 

» 

^ Thii caitom is, itiU ncaintained be need by him ; but it is never 

bj the Parsit. .The flesh (or any thrown into the fire, 

other sacrifice) to be offered is first ' The name given to sinners against 

eonsecrated by the priest, then for a the sun is mithr^'druktUh^ ue., one 

short time left near the .fire, and who has belied Mithra (the sun), 

finally taken off by the sacrificer, to Such diseases were believed to be the 

consequence of lying. 
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as PLUTiiRCH, Diogenes of Laerte, and Pliny, we cannot 
judge how far they were acquainted with the religion of 
the Magi The two chief sources whence the Greeks and 
Eomans derived information about the religion of the 
Magi were Theopompos's eighth book of the history of 
King Philip of Macedonia, which was Entitled " On Mira- 
culous Things," and specially treated of the doctrine of 
the M£^i; and Hermippos, who wrote a separate book 
" On the Magi" We are left without information whether 
or not Theopompos derived his statements on the lore of 
the Magi from his intercourse with the Persian priests 
themselves; but Hermippos, who composed, besides his 
work on the Zoroastrian doctrine, biographies of lawgivers, 
the seven sages of Greece, &c:, is reported by Pliny (His- 
toria Naturalis, xxx. 2) to have made very laborious 
investigations in all the Zoroastrian books, which were 
said to comprise two millions of verses, and to have stated 
the contents of each book separately. He therefore really 
seems to have had some knowledge of the sacred language 
and texts of the Magi, for which reason the loss of his 
work is greatly to be regretted. 

It is not intended to produce all the reports on the 
Zoroastrian religion and customs to be met with in the 
ancient writers, but only to point out some of the most 
important. 

According to Diogenes of Laerte (Pro-oemium, chap, vi.), 
EuDOXOS and Aristotle stated that in the doctrine of the 
Magi there were two powers opposed to each other, one 
representing the good god, called Zeus and Oromasdes 
(Ahuramazda, Hormazd), and the other representing the 
devil, whose name was Hades and Areimanios (Angro- 
mainyush, Ahriman). Of this chief doctrine of the Magi 
Theopompos had given a further illustration. According 
to Plutarch (De Iside et Osiride) and Diogenes of Laerte 
(Pro-oemium, chap, ix.), he reported that Oromasdes ruled 
for three thousand years alone, and Areimanios for three 
thousand more. After this period of six thousand years 
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had elapsed they began to wage war agamst each other, 
one attempting to destroy the other ; but finally (he says) 
Aieimanios is to perish, mankind is to enjoy a blessed 
state of life ; men will neither be any more in need of food, 
nor will they cast shadows ; the dead are to rise again, 
men will be immortal, and everjrthing is to exist in conse- 
quence of their prayers. 

A brief but full account of Zoroaster's doctrine is to be 
found in Plutarch's book " On Isis and Osiris (chap, xlvi., 
xlvii), which being in detail, seems to have been borrowed 
from a writer who was actually acquainted with the origi- 
nal texts. The philosopher Hermippos, abovementioned, 
being the only scholar of antiquity who can be supposed, 
with sufficient reason, to have had a real knowledge of the 
sacred langiiage of the Zend-Avesta, we may regard him 
as the author of Plutarch's statements. These are as 
follows : — 

' Oromasdes sprang out of the purest light ; among all 

* things perceived by the senses that element most re- 
' sembles him ; Areimanios sprang out of darkness, and is 

* therefore of the same nature with it. Oromasdes, who 
' resides as far beyond the sun as the sun is far from the 
' earth, created six gods (the six Ameshaspentas, now 
' Amshaspends, "the archangels"); the god of benevo- 
' lence (Vohv^mand, "good-mind," now called Bahman); 

* the god of truth (Asha vahishta, or Ardibahisht) ; the 
' god of order {Khshathra vairya, or Shahrivar) ; the god 
' of wisdom (Armaiti, or Isfendarmad) ; and the god of 
' wealth and delight in beauty {Haurvatdt and Amereidt, 

* or Khorddd and Amerddd). But to counterbalance him, 
' Areimanios created an equal number of gods counteract- 
' ing those of Oromasdes. Then Oromasdes decorated 

* heaven with stars, and placed the star Sirius (Tishirya, 
' or Tishtar) at their head as a guardian. Afterwards he 
' created twenty-four other gods,i and set them in an egg; 

^ This statement seems at the first may easily exphiin it from the Avesta 
glance to be Texy strange. But one texts. This writer had evidently in 
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' but Areimanios forthwith created an equal number of 
' gods, who opened the egg ; in consequence of this, evil is 
' always mingled with good. Thus the good god and the 
' demon are engaged in a constant war. Of plants and 

* animals, some belong to the good, some to the evil spirit ; 
' to the good one belong dogs, birds, and crabs ; to the evil 

* one, water-rats. At the end, the time is to come when 
' Areimanios wiU perish and disappear, in consequence of 
' disease and famine, caused by himself. Then the earth 
' will become even and equal, and there will be only one 
' state and one language, and one and the same manner 

* of living to the happy men who then speak only one 
' language.' 

Strabo the geographer (b.c. 6o) has given in the 15 th 
book of his celebrated Geography an account of the religion 
and customs of the Magi, of which some passages may be 
thus translated : — ' To whatever deity the Persians may 
' offer sacrifice, they first invoke fire, which is fed at their 
' sacred places with dried barkless pieces of wood, and is 
' never to be extinguished ; they put fat over it, and pour 
' oil into it ; if anybody happens to throw or blow into it 
' anything dirty or dead, he is to die ; the fire is to be 
' kindled by blowing.' 

In another passage (xi 8, 4) he enumerates as Per- 
sian deities Anaitis, Omanes,'£Lnd Anadates or Anandates} 

Pausakius, the celebrated Greek traveller (a.d. 180), has 
the following report on the fire-worship of the Magi (v. 
27, 3). ' In the temples of the Persians there is a room 
' where ashes of another colour than those being burnt on 
' the altar are to be found.2 To this room he first repairs, 

▼lew the thirty spirits presiding over in these. In the Pars! ciilendar (Siro- 

the particular days of the month ; he zah, thirty days) Hormazd is induded 

was informed, or he gathered it from in the number. 

his own reading of the texts, that ^ AnaUia is Andhitd^ a goddess, 

there are two distinct classes of divine representing the celestial waters. 

beings to be worshipped, six forming Omanet is Vohu-mant or Bahman ; 

the higher order, twenty-four the AnandttUs is Ameretdt, spirit of the 

lower ; the Supreme Being, the crea- trees. 

tor Ahuramasda, was not comprised ' The two kinds of ashes men- 
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' puts dry wood upon the altar, puts on the tiara, and then 
' sings the invocation of the god, reading it from a book, 
' in a language utterly unintelligible to the Greeks. The 

* wood is to be ignited on the ashes, without fire, and to 
' flame up into a bright blaze.' 

Passing over Did Chrysostomos (a.d. 130), who has left 
to us, in his sermons, some remarks on the theological 
ideas of the Magi, as to their comparing the universe to 
a chariot in continual motion, drawn by four horses ; we 
may notice an important passage of the historian Aga- 
THTAS (a.d. 500) respecting Zoroaster. He says (ii. 24) : 

* The present Persians' almost entirely neglect their former 
' customs, and have even changed them, and observe some 
' strange and spurious usages, professing the doctrines of 

* Zoroaster, the son of Ormasdes.^ The time when this 
' Zoroaster or Zarades (he is called by both these names) 
' flourished and gave his laws, is not to be ascertained. 
' The Persians now-a-days simply say that he lived at 
' the time of Hystaspes ; but it is very doubtful, and the 

* doubt cannot be solved whether this Hystaspes was the 

* father of Darius, or another Hystaspes. At whatever 
' time he may have lived, he was at all events their pro- 
' phet, and the master of the Magic rites. After having 
' changed the ancient form of worship, he introduced 
' manifold and strange doctrines. For they (the Per- 
' sians) formerly worshipped Zeus and Kronos, and all 

* other gods celebrated by the Greeks, only imder other 

* names, as for example they call Zeus, Bel, Heracles, 
< Sandes, Aphrodite, Anaitis,^ and the others othersvise, 

tioned here are those of the D&d-g&h performed hefore the lacred fire. 

{DditpAi;dtu3h), or common hearth of The ohservance is still maintained. 

the temple (or any house), and of the ^ Plato (Alcihiades, i. 37) says the 

Ataah-g&h, or place for the saored fire, same, oaUing Zoroaster a son of Or- 

which is fed with the greatest care, mazdea, i.e., Ahnramazda, Hormazd. 

By 'tiara* (a turban) the Penom(pat<i- ' In this report tme and false 

ddna) is meant, a cloth used to cover statements wre mixed together. It 

the lips to prevent the sacred fire is true that the religion of the Parsis 

from being poUnted. Paosanins weU anterior to Zoroaster was mnch 

describes here the di?ine service as nearer to that of the Greeks than 
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' as is reported by Bekosos the Babylonian, and Athe- 
' NOKLES and Simakos, who wrote on the most ancient 
' history of the Assyrians and Modes.' 

Before concluding this notice of the Greek records, and 
proceeding to those of tlie Armenians and Mohammedans, 
we may notice some passages of later Greek writers, who 
lived after Christ at the time of the Sasanians, on the 
supposed primitive principle of Zoroastrian theology, 
which will be treated of fully in the last Essay in this 
book. 

The first Greek writer who alludes to it is Damascius. 
In his book " On Primitive Principles" (125th p. 384, ed. 
Kopp) he says, ' The Magi and the whole Aryan nation i 
' consider, as Eudemos writes, some Space, and others 
' Time, as the universal cause, out of which the good 
' god as well as the evil spirit were separated, or, as 

* others assert, light and 'darkness, before these two spirits 
' arose! 

On the same matter Theodoros of Mopsuestia writes 
as follows, according to the fragment preserved by the 
polyhistor Photios (Biblioth. 81): 'In the first book of 
' his work ' (on the doctrines of the Magi), says Photios,2 
< he propounds the nefarious doctrine of the Persians 

* which Zarastrades introduced, viz., that about Zarouam,^ 
' whom he makes the ruler of the whole universe, and 
' calls him Destiny ; and who when offering sacrifices in 
' order to generate Hormisdas, produced both Hormisdas 

* and Satfui.' 

This opinion on the primitive principle of the Zoroas- 
trian theology seems to have been current among the 
Christians at the time of the Sasanians, as we may learn 
more fully from Armenian writers of the fifth century, from 

after kis time ; but it is not true that be tmdentood. According to Hero- 

the Persians at that time worshipped dotus their original name was Arioi, 

Bel, who was the chief god of the ^ He was a Christian. 

Babylonians, and entirely unknown * He means Zsrvon akarana^ 

to the Zend-Avesta. * boundless time.' 
^ By this name the Mcdes are to 
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EzxiE, who wrote a book against heretical opinions, and 
from EuSiEUS, who compiled a history of Vartan, and the 
wars waged by the Armenians against the Persians. Eznik 
says, in his refutation of heresies (in the second book), con- 
taining a " refutation of the false doctrine of the Persians : " 
' Before anything, heaven or earth, or creature of any 

* kind whatever therein, was existing, Zeruan existed, whose 

* name means fortune or glory.l He offered sacrifices for 
' a thousand years in the hope of obtaining a son, Ormizt 

* by name, who was to create heaven, earth, and every- 

* thing therein. After having spent a thousand years in 
' sacrificing, he began to deliberate : Are these sacrifices 

* of mine to produce any effect, and will a son, Ormizt by 

* name, be bom to me ? While he was thus deliberating, 

* Ormizt- and Arhmen were conceived in the womb of their 

* mother, Ormizt as the fruit of his sacrifices, Arhmen as 
' that of his doubts. When Zeruan was aware of this 

* event he said : Two sons are in the womb ; he who will 
' first come to me is to be made king. Ormizt, having 

* perceived his father's thoughts, revealed them to Arhmen, 
' saying : Zeruan, our father, intends to make him king 

* who shall be bom first. Having heard these words, 
' Arhmen perforated the womb, and appeared before his 

* father. But Zeruan, when he saw him, did not know 

* who he was, and asked him : Who art thou ? He told 

* him : I am thy son. Zeman answered him : My son is 
' well-scented and shining, but thou art dark and ill- 

* scented While they were thus talking, Ormizt, shining 

* and well-scented, appeared before Zeman, who, seeing 

* him, perceived him at once to be his son Ormizt on account 
' of whom he was sacrificing. He took the rod 2 which he 

* had used in sacrificing, and gave it to Ormizt, saying : 

* BDltherto this has been used by myseK in offering sacri- 



^ This interpretation ifl wrong. The ' This is the so-oelled Barsom {Be- 

word zarvan means simply "time '* in reama, a bundle of twi^s), always used 

the Zend-Aresta, and is preserved in by the Parsi priests when engaged in 

the modem Persian tamdn, worship. 
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' fices for thy sake ; henceforth thou mayst sacrifice for my 
' sake. When Zeruan handed over his rod to Ormizt, and 

* blessed him, Arhmen approached him, saying : Hast thou 
' not vowed to make that one of thy two sons king who 
' should first opme to thee ? Zeruan, in order to avoid 
' breaking his vow, replied to Arhmen : Oh thou liar and 
' evil-doer ! the empire is to be ceded to thee for nine 

* thousand years ; but I place Ormizt over thee as chief, 
' and after nine thousand years, he will reign and do what 
' he likes. Then Ormizt and Aihmen began the work of 

* creation ; everything produced by Ormizt was good and 
' right, and everything wrought by Arhmen was bad and 

* perverse.' 

From both these Armenian writers, Eznik and Elisaeus, 
we further learn that the Zoroastrians in their times (5 th 
century a.d.) were split into two parties, inimically opposed 
to each other ; the one was called MoG (Magi, Maghava), 
the other, Zendik.1 

Passing on to Mohammedan writers, who lived after the 
conquest of Persia by the Mohammedans a.d. 650, we may 
notice some interesting passages. 

Masudi, the celebrated Arabian historian and traveller 
(a.d. 950), has preserved to us the following notice of the 
sacred books of the Parsis.2 ' The first book, made by 

* Zeradusht, was Avesta. The Persians, not being able 

* to understand it, Zeradusht made a commentary, which 

* they called Zend ; further he made a commentary to this 
' commentary, and called it Pazend. After Zeradusht's 
' death, the Persians made a commentary of the commen- 
' tary, and an explanation of all the books just mentioned, 
' and called it Yazdah.' 8 

^ The Magi were chiefly spread over ' See Chwolsohn in the Zeitaohrift 

the Weit, in Media and Persia ; the der Deutschen Morgenl&ndischen Ge- 

Zendiks over the East, in Baotria. aellschaft, toL vi. pp. 408, 409. 

The former seem to have acknow- ' He understands by it those piece 

ledged only the Avesta or original which are caUed Yaahtt, and are un- 

texts of the sacred writings ;thelatter doubtedly the latest productions in 

followed the traditional explanation, the Zend-Avesta, 
called Zbnd, 
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In another passage, he has the following remark on the 
origin of the word Zendie, i.e., heretic in Persian : * The 
' Zend being only a commentary on what was formerly 

* revealed from heaven (viz., the Avesta), the Persians 
' called any one who put forward religious opinions opposed 

* to the Avesta a Zendik, because he held his own inter- 
' pretation (Zend) against that of the Avesta.' 

On Zoroaster's age he remarks, that according to the 
Magi he lived 280 years before Alexander the Great (or 
about B.C. 610), that is, at the time of the Median king 
Cyaxares. 

Shahrastani, a celebrated Mohammedan writer, who 
died at Bagdad, A.D. 1 1 53, has given in his highly valuable 
work " On Beligious Sects and Creeds " QdUaiyuA-mHal wa 
na'hal) an account of the religion of the Magi, of which he 
had a better opinion than many other Mohammedan 
writers. Whilst Dimishqi (who died A.D. 1327), Ibn Foz- 
LAN, and others,! identify the Magi with idolaters and 
pagans, Shahrastani brings them under the same head as 
Jews, Christians, and Musalmans, or those whose creed 
is founded on revealed books : and makes them diametri- 
cally opposed to those who follow their own imaginations 
and inventions (as many philosophers did), the Brahmans 
and Sabeans (star-worshippers). From his reports we 
farther learn that the Magi were split into several sects, 
which very likely arose at the time of the Sasanians, such 
as the Mazdakyahs, who believed in the transmigration of 
souls, like the Brahmans and Buddhists (a doctrine which 
is altogether strange to the Zend-Avesta) ; the Kayomar- 
THIYAH, who believed in a revelation made by God to the 
first man, called Gatomard by the Parsis, corresponding to 
Adam of the Bible ; the Zervantts who believed in Zar- 
VAN AEARANA, %£., boundless time, as the supreme deity, 
which doctrines being altogether strange to the ancient 
books, were derived from other creeds. 

Before taking final leave of these Mohammedan writers, 

^ See Chwobohn, Die Sabier, L p. 281 ; ii p. 69a 
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we may notice a peculiar circumstance which deserves atten- 
tion. In several Mohammedan writings, especially in ver- 
nacular Persian dictionaries, we find Zoroaster, or, as he 
is there called, Zaradusht, identified with Abraham, the 
patriarch. The Magi are said to have called their religion 
Keshr-i-IbrdJiim, i.e,, creed of Abraham, whom they con- 
sidered as their prophet and the reformer of their religion. 
They traced their religious books to Abraham, who was 
believed to have brought them from heaven. This was 
altogether untrue, but the Magi, or Parsi priests, invented 
it for the purpose of escaping the persecutions of the 
Mohammedans, and that they might be tolerated to a 
certain extent ; for only those creeds were tolerated by the 
Mohammedans, the followers of which were able to con- 
vince them of their possession of sacred books, connected 
in any way with the Jewish religion, whose prophets had 
been acknowledged by Mohammed. 

n. — THE EUROPEAN RESEARCHES. 

The nations of modem Europe came into contact with 
the adherents of the Zoroastrian religion in the western 
part of India, where they had settled when they left their 
fatherland, Persia, to escape the persecutions of the Mo- 
hammedans. Already, in the seventeenth century, manu- 
scripts of the sacred books of the Parsis were brought to 
England as mere articles of curiosity, but. were sealed 
books to every one. The first who attempted to give a 
complete description of the doctrines of the Magi was the 
celebrated Oxford scholar, Hyde. In his very learped 
work, "Historia religionis veterum Persarum eorumque 
Magorum," the first edition of which was published in 
the year 1700, he displays a vast deal of information on 
the Parsi religion, derived from all the sources which were 
accessible to him ; from Greek and Eoman, as weU as from 
Arabian and Persian writers ; and tries his utmost to throw 
light on the religion of the Magi, so famous in antiquity; 
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but being utterly unable to read the original texts of the 
Zend-Avesta^ though he himself was in possession of several 
manuscripts of them, he could not succeed in furnishing 
bis readers with a real insight into that ancient creed. His 
work acted, however, as a stimulus to others to take more 
interest in the matter. 

The first scholar who made Europeans acquainted with 
the contents of the sacred books of the Farsis was the cele- 
brated Frenchman, Anquetil Duperron. His ardour and 
zeal are almost unparalleled in the history of scholarship. 
He happened once to see a facsimile of some pages written 
in Avesta characters, which was circulated as a mere curio- 
sity. Actuated by the liveliest desire of earning the glory of 
first opening the Zend-Avesta to Europeans, he suddenly 
resolved upon setting out for Western India in order to pur- 
chase manuscripts of all the sacred books of the Zoroastrian 
religion, and to obtain a thorough knowledge of their con- 
tents, and of the religious customs of the Parsis from their 
priests. Being himself unable to afford the means required 
for carrying out his plan, he entered himself as a sailor in 
a ship of the French Indian Company, bound for Bombay, 
in the year 1754, where he safely arrived after a very pro- 
tracted and dangerous voyage. All the hardships he had 
to suffer during his passage would have been endured in 
vain, and he would have ultimately failed in obtaining 
what he was aiming at, if the French Government had not 
granted him support The Parsi priests, being fuU of dis- 
trust towards him, were not willing to sell him valuable 
manuscripts, and far less to teach him the language of 
their sacred books.^ Finally, the only means of obtaining 
the object wished for was money. He bribed one of the 
most learned Dasturs, Dastiir Darab, at Surat, to procure 

^ Smoe the Pfenis aod their priests a benevolent interest in these mat- 

haTe come more into contact with ters ; and are always willing to give 

Bnropeans, this distrust has subsided him fuU explanations of rites and 

to a great extent. The Dasturs will ceremonies, and eren to lend him 

sow readily converse about their valuable and unique manuscripts, 

Mcred books and their religion, with provided they are satisfied that he will 

any Bnropean scholar who really takes not misuse the information he obtains. 

B 
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him manuscripts, and to instruct him in the Avesta and 
Pahlavi languages. But to ascertain that he was not de- 
ceived by the Dastur, he opened an intercourse with some 
other priests (Kaus and Manjerj), and was very well satis- 
fied at finding that the manuscripts he purchased first 
were genuine. When he thought himself proficient enough 
in the Avesta and Pahlavi, he set about making a French 
translation of the whole Zend-Avesta. He commenced 
that work in March 1759, and was engaged in it up to the 
time of his departure. He left for Europe in 1761, after 
six years' stay in different places in Western India. He 
had purchased about 180 manuscripts in different Oriental 
languages, among which were copies of the sacred books of 
the Parsis. When, after a long and painful passage, he 
arrived in Europe, he did not proceed at once to bis father- 
land, France, but went first to England to ascertain whether 
or not the Avesta manuscripts to be found there agreed with 
those in his own possession. Finding that they did not 
differ, he returned quite satisfied to France. All his manu- 
scripts, together with the dictations of the Dasturs, were 
deposited in the National Library at Paris, where they may 
be still inspected and used by the student. Ten years 
after his departure from India he published (in 1 771), as 
the fruit of his indefatigable zeal and industry, the follow- 
ing highly important work in French, Zend-Avesta, the 
work of Zoroaster, corUaining the theological, physical, and 
moral ideas of this lawgiver, the ceremonies of the divine 
service which he established, and several important traits 
respecting the ancient history of the Persians, translated into 
French from the Zend original, with Notes and several 
Treatises for illustraling the matters contained in it. By 
Anquetil Duperron. 2 vols. 4to. 

This groundwork for Avesta studies in Europe created 
an immense sensation when it was published, A new 
world of ideas seemed to have been disclosed to European 
scholars; the veil which covered the mysteries of the 
famous founder of the doctrines of the Magi seemed to be 
lifted. But the philosophers found themselves soon greatly 
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disappointecL Kant, the great Grerman philosopher, said, 
after a careful perusal of the whole work, that throughout 
the whole Zend-Avesta not the slightest trace of philo- 
sophical ideas could be discovered. 

The chief question, however, was the authenticity of 
these books. Some contested, others advocated it. In 
England the opinion prevailed that the books were forged, 
and Anquetil imposed upon by the priests. The celebrated 
Oriental scholar. Sir William Jones, published in 1771 a 
letter in French addressed to Anquetil Duperron (W.Jones's 
Works, voL x. pp. 403-99), where he tried to prove that the 
* works translated by that scholar could not be considered 
as the composition of the celebrated Zoroaster. The chief 
reason alleged by him was, that their contents grossly 
contradicted common sense and all sound reasoning; the 
authority of these books as the chief source of information 
on the doctrines of Zoroaster was thus denied, and they 
were represented as the fictions of priestcraft brought 
forward as the works of Zoroaster. Richardson, the cele- 
brated Persian lexicographer, tried to prove the spurious- 
ness of the Parsi books translated by Anquetil, mainly 
from philological reasons. He held the opinion (in the 
preface to his " Persian Dictionary") that the two languages 
Zend and Pahlavi, from which the learned Frenchman had 
translated them, were mere inventions, which had never 
existed in the provinces of the Persian Empire. His 
opinion was founded upon four reasons: (i) there is too 
great a number of Arabic words in both of them, which is 
a strong proof against their genuineness; (2) the harsh 
combinations of consonants are contrary to the genius of 
the Persian language ; (3) there is no connection between 
them and modem Persian ; (4) the contents of the books, 
l)esides, are so childish that they cannot be ascribed to the 
ancient Persians. All these reasons can be easily refuted 
in the present state of research into the Zend-Avesta; 
but it would be a mere waste of space and time to enter 
into a real discussion about the authenticity of the Avesta 
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and PaMavL In these languages there are no Arabic 
words whatever ; the Avesta is written in a purely Aryan 
dialect, the elder sister of Sanskrit, as can be easily seen 
on comparing it with the language of the Veda ; in Pahlavi 
there are many Chaldee, but no Arabic words, and the 
greater part of the language has a close connection with 
modem Persian, 

In France the authenticity of these books was not 
doubted, and the great merits of Anquetil were at once 
acknowledged. In Germany the opinions of scholars were 
at issue. Some, as Meiners and Tychsen, acceded to the 
proofs alleged against the genuineness of these books ; but- 
another renowned Grerman scholar, Kleuker, not only 
admitted the authenticity of Anquetil's work, but trans- 
lated the whole of it into German, and added several 
appendices, containing passages from ancient writers on 
the religion of the Magi. In advocating the authenticity 
of Anquetil's Zend-Avesta, he relied chiefly on the accord- 
ance of the reports of classical writers with those contained 
in these books. 

For a long time the correctness of Anquetil's translation 
was not doubted by any one, for he had learned the lan- 
guages from the most competent Parsi priests themselves, 
who were supposed to possess necessarily a thorough and 
profound knowledge of their sacred books. In Germany 
the work was thenceforth the standard authority for all 
researches into the ancient Persian religion, and the divines 
used it even for the interpretation of the Old Testament. 
In England it was laid aside as spurious, and not deserv- 
ing any attention. The most comprehensive and best 
description of the Persian religion, chiefly according to 
the work of Anquetil, was compiled by Bhode, "The 
Holy Tradition of the Zend People" (1820). 

Inquiries into the real nature of the Avesta and Pahlavi 
languages were not made until more than fifty years after 
Anquetil*s work had appeared. The first who attempted 
to study tMs diflBcult subject was the great Danish scholar 
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IU8K4 who had himself been in Bombay, and had pur- 
chased many valuable Avesta and Pahlavi manuscripts, 
which are now deposited in the University Library at 
Copenhagen, He wrote in 1826 a pamphlet " On the Age 
and Genuineness of the Zend Language." In this little 
book he proved the close afi^ty of the language of the 
Zend-Avesta to Sanskrit. This proof was sufficient to 
remove whatever doubts might have been entertained as 
to the genuineness of the Avesta language. If this lan- 
guage was a true and genuine sister to Sanskrit, then of 
course it could not be a mere invention of priests, who, 
moreover, would have been utterly unable to invent such 
a well-oiganised language as that of the Avesta really is. ' 
Although Anquetil had deposited aU the rough copies of 
his work, together with the dictations of his Parsi teachers 
(they go by the name of *" les brouiUons d' Anquetil "), in 
the National Library at Paris, for the purpose of subject- 
ing his translation to public examination, for a long time 
no examiner came forward. As Anquetil possessed neither 
grammar nor dictionary of the Avesta language (because 
they did not exist), there were, in fact, no means of sub- 
jecting his work to a rigid examination. First, the gram- 
matical structure of this ancient language, and the ety- 
mology of its words, had to be discovered ; but the only 
means of accomplishing this were by comparing it with 
Sanskrit, with which highly-finished language Europeans 
have become acquainted since the end of last century. 
Anquetil himself was thinking of acquiring a knowledge 
of this language from the Brahmans, and translating the 
Vedas, but he did not succeed. The study of Sanskrit 
spread rapidly &om England to Prance and Germemy; 
everywhere the high importance of this classical language 
was at once acknowledged Scholars early discovered its 
dose affinity to Greek and Latin, and as soon as attention 
was directed to the Zend-Avesta, the relationship of its 
language to Sanskrit could not but strike the inquirer as 
still closer, even at the first glance. As already mentioned. 
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Bask first proved this close afl&nity, but he gave only a few 
hints, tending to lead men of high talents to discoveries ; 
so that Eask himself cannot be considered as one of the 
founders of Avesta philology. This honour was also re- 
served for a Frenchman. 

The first who laid the foundation of a real Avesta philo- 
logy was Eugene Buknouf, Professor of Sanskrit at the 
College de France at Paris, one of the most gifted and 
talented scholars of his time, a man of whom, as their 
countryman. Frenchmen have just reason to be proud. 
Being himself exceedingly well versed in the classical 
Sanskrit (not in that of the Vedas)— of his mastery over 
which language he has left us more than sufficient speci- 
mens in his translation of the Bhdgavata Purdna, and his 
classical works on Buddhism — ^he applied his sound and 
critical knowledge of it to the discovery of the rudiments 
of Avesta grammar and etymology ; and his laborious re- 
searches were crowned with success. He then first dis- 
covered the great incorrectness of Anquetil's translation, 
the necessary result of a total want of acquaintance with 
anything like the grammar of the Avesta language. In 
making his researches he availed himself of Neryosangh's 
Sanskrit translation of the greater part of the Yasna, or 
liturgy, but criticised it by means of comparative philo- 
logy, chiefly with Sanskrit. Most of his researches he 
published in his excellent work entitled " Commentary on 
the Yasna" (1833-35), in which, starting from Neryo- 
sangh's Sanskrit translation, he gave the translation, with 
too copious an explanation, of only thejirst chapter out of 
the seventy-two which make up the present Yasna, or 
liturgy. In several numbers of the " Journal Asiatique " 
(1844-46) he published a revised text, translation, and 
explanation of the ninth chapter of the Yasna, containing 
the praise of Homa (corresponding to the Soma of the 
Brahmans). He published, besides, lithographed, the fairest 
copy of a Vendiddd SddaJi (comprising the Vendiddd, 
Yama, and Visparad, without the Pahlavi translation) 
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which he found among the manuscripts brought to Europe 
by AnqaetiL This was the first edition of Avesta texts 
which appeared in Europe (1829-43). After that publi- 
cation he relinquished his Avesta studies, and engaged 
himself chiefly in researches into Buddhism. In 1852 a 
premature death put an end to his important discoveries 
in several branches of Oriental antiquities. 

Before proceeding to trace the further course of Avesta 
studies, especially in Germany, we may briefly review the 
merits of the two Frenchmen who have just claims to be 
legarded as the founders of our investigations into the 
Zend-Avesta. 

Akquetel Duperbon furnished Europe with the mate- 
rials for these researches, and by his translation introduced 
the literary world to the chief contents of the sacred books 
of the Zoroastrians. His work, although utterly incorrect 
and inaccurate, nevertheless gives a notion of the whole of 
the Zoroastrian ideas. One could learn from his books the 
different names of the divine beings, the evil spirits, cere- 
monies, observances^ doctrines, and the contents in general 
The reader could see, for instance, that in the first chapter 
of the Vendiddd the names of sixteen countries were enu- 
merated, which being originally good, were spoiled by the 
bad creations of the devil ; that in its second chapter, the 
story of Yima (JamshM) was treated; that the YasTia 
contains prayers of different kinds, addressed to different 
objects of worship ; &c. But it is in the easier parts only 
that he could gain even an approximate knowledge of the 
contents ; in the more difficult ones, such as the Gathas, 
he could not attain even so much, because in them nearly 
all was translated by Anquetil Duperron according to his 
own fancy and imagination. Being utterly unable to dis- 
tinguish cases, tenses, moods, personal terminations, &c., 
he was liable to the gravest errors and mistakes, which 
gave rise to wrong conceptions, not only of subordinate 
points, but of such as were of the highest importance to 
those interested in the Zoroastrian religion. 
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To enable the reader to judge of Anquetil's way of 
translating, we may take his translation of one of the most 
celebrated passages of the Yendidad (xix. 9, edition of 
Westergaard), which was supposed to prove Zarvan 
akarana^ " boundless time/' to be the primitive being, and 
creator of the good and the bad spirits. 

'Ahriman/ master of the bad law I the being absorbed 
' in glory has given (created) thee, the boundless Time has 
' given thee, it has given also, with magnificence, the 
' Amshaspends,' &c. According to this translation 
Hormazd and Ahriman are not the two primitive spirits, 
but they themselves were created by a supreme being 
called Zarvan aJcarana, ''boundless time." This doctrine 
being altogether strange to the Zend-Avesta, as we shall 
see hereafter, was merely interpreted into this passage by 
Anquetil according to the teaching of his masters, the 
Dasturs, in consequence of his ignorance of Avesta gram- 
mar. S.e translates the words zrwni akarane as a nomi- 
native case, whilst a very superficial knowledge of Avesta 
and Sanskrit grammars suffices to recognise both the forms 
as locatives; they are therefore to be translated only, "in 
boundless time," the subject of the sentence being spentS 
mainyush^ " the bountiful spirit " (a name of Hormazd) ; 
were it the nominative case, and the subject of the sen- 
tence, then we should expect to find zarva aJcaranem. 
The right translation is as follows : — 

' evil-knowing AngrSmainyush (Ahriman) 1 The 
' bountiful spirit made (these weapons required to defeat 
* the influences of the evil spirit) in boundless time,2 the 
' immortal benefactors assisted him in makincr them.' 

o 

Although we may gather from this specimen that 
Anquetil's translation is nowhere to be relied upon, always 
lacking accuracy, yet we must thankfully acknowledge how 

^ This Terie concludes an old lODg, will find a translation of the 

describing the denl*s attacks upon whole. 

Zarathushtra, and the eonversatinn ' That means only, at a time nn- 

carried on between them. In the known, at a time immemorial, or in 

third Essay of this work the reader the beginning. 
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much we owe to I^'tti as the founder of aU researches subse- 
quently made into the Zend-Avesta. Whilst the translation 
itself is utterly inaccurate and erroneous^ his descriptions 
of ceremonies and rites are quite correct, as the author can 
assure the reader from his intercourse with Parsi priests.^ 
He was a trustworthy man in every respect, and wrote 
only what he was taught by the Parsi Dasturs.^ These 
high-priiBsts of the Parsi commimity, who are the only 
preservers of the religious traditions, and their interpreters, 
derive all their information about their religion not from 
the original Avesta texts themselves, but from the Pahlavi 
translation made of them at the time of the Sasanians. 
Considering that even this translation is not quite correct, 
and, moreover, that it is not understood by the Dasturs in 
a critical and philological way, how can Anquetil be ex- 
pected to have furnished us with an accurate translation ? 
In many instances also Anquetil misunderstood the Das- 
turs ; so that his translation was tinged with errors of three 
kinds, vi2., those of the Pahlavi translations, those of the 
DastuTS, and those of his own misunderstandings. His 
work, therefore, cannot stand the test of close examination, 
and from a critical point of view it can hardly be styled a 
translation ; it is only a summary report, in an extended 
form, of the contents of the Zend-Avesta. But he cannot 
be blamed for that ; at his time it was impossible for the 
most learned and sagacious scholars to do more than he 



^ Anqtwiil wat eridently a correct pasied for the most learned prieat of 

obaerrer and an accurate deacriber of hia time in India, qaotea in hia Gaj- 

what he aaw. Hia deaoription of the rati work *' Mujiaftt-i-Zartosht " (the 

eaTe-temi^ea in Salaette ooold be read Miraolea of Zoroaater), p. zo, AnqaetU 

on the apot a oentoiy after hia visit, aa an anthority in order to counte- 

aa the only accurate aoconnt of them nance hia atrange and quite erroneoua 

that had erer been pnbliahed. explanation of the word ttehrpaitofi' 

* The Bnropean reader wiU not be hem (decorated with atara), aa meaning 
a little aatoniahed to learn that An* tadarahf '* the ahirt ** worn by the 
qnetil'a work waa regarded afterwarda Paraia, an interpretation which con- 
aa a kind of authority by the Daatura tradiota the tradition aa well aa the 
tbemaelrea. Aa, for inatanoe, the oontezta of the paaaagea, and waa con- 
late high-prieat ojf the Paraii in Bom- aequently not acknowledged by other 
hay, Bdalji Daiabji Ruatamji, who Daatun. 
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actually did. From the Dasturs he learned the approxi- 
mate meanings of the words, and starting from this very 
rudimentary knowledge, he then simply guessed the sense 
of each sentence. 

BuKNOUF, who first investigated, in a scientific way, the 
language of the Zend-Avesta, would never have succeeded 
in laying the foundation of Avesta philology without the 
aid of Anquetil's labours. Anquetil had left ample mate- 
rials for future researches, and had furnished scholars with 
a summary of the contents of the Zend-Avesta. Burnouf, 
in making his researches, availed himself chiefly of a San- 
skrit translation of the Yasna, or liturgy of the Parsis, and 
found on closer inquiry that this work was more reliable 
than Anquetil's translation. The Pahlavi translation, 
upon which this Sanskrit one is founded, would have better 
answered his purposes ; but as he did not take the trouble 
to study this very peculiar language, it was of no use to 
him. Keryosangh's Sanskrit translation was then, as to 
grammatical forms and etymologies, rectified by Burnouf by 
means of comparative philology, chiefly Sanskrit. But these 
aids did not prevent him from committing many errors. On 
the one side he relied too much on Neryosangh's imperfect 
work ; on the other, he applied too often to Sanskrit ety- 
mologies. It is true he had made extensive preparations 
before he commenced his researches, for he compiled for 
his private use a vocabulary of the Avesta words with 
quotations from the Zend-Avesta, where each particular 
word occurs. In making his laborious inquiries into the 
meaning of any particular word, he quoted parallel passages, 
the broad ground on which the whole of modem philology, 
now so highly developed, rests. But there being at his 
disposal no printed editions of the Zend-Avesta, based on 
dififerent manuscripts, and pointing out the various read- 
ings, he could not peruse the whole of it so carefully as 
would have been requisite to guard himself against mis- 
takes, which he was otherwise unable to avoid ; he was, 
therefore, often obliged to forego and overlook important 
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passages which would have guided him, in many instances, 
in ascertaining the exact meaning. 

In his etymological proofs he was not always fortunate.^ 
He lacked, to a certain extent, the skill requisite for form- 
ing sound etymologies (which is really a very difficult task), 
and besides, his acquaintance withthe most ancient forms 
and words in Sanskrit, as they are to be met with only in 
the Yedas, was too superficial. The Iranian languages, 
such as Persian (the application of which requires even 
greater skill and knowledge than in the case of Sanskrit), 
were but little attended to by him. Whilst Bumouf often 
fiailed in his etymologies, he was afanost always successful 
in determining the grammatical terminations, their affinity 
to those in Sanskrit being too close not to be recognised at 
once by a good Sanskrit scholar. And notwithstanding 
some undeniable defects in his researches, he was the fiist 
who gave, not a mere paraphrase or approximate statement 
of the contents, but a real translation of two chapters of 
the Yasna (ist and 9th). That was a great step taken 
towards a sound philological interpretation of the whole 
Zend-Avesta. But this great scholar seems to have be- 
come, in the course of his studies, weary of spending many 
years in the explanation of only a few chapters, and did 
not pursue his inquiries further. After having simply 
pointed out the way, and partially paved it, he left it for 
others to follow in his tracks. His results refer chiefly to 

1 Thus he Bays dkht4irpa (Yas. ix. nised the word as a numeral, XDeaning 

14, Vend. z. ii)]a derired from the "four times" (literaUy, "tiU the 

Vedio root anj (to which he aioribes fourth time **), and being composed of 

the meaning '* to sing**), and may be the preposition d (up to, till, as far 

taken in the sense of "made for being as), and khtHiryaf '* fourth'* (comp. 

sung." This is utterly wrong. The gttatttor in Latin, A'^turt in Lithuanian, 

root €n^f to which he traces the word " four'*). To the word karafan (he 

in question, never means in the Vedas writes the crude form wrongly JImt' 

"to sing," but "to smear, anoint" afna, guessing it from the very fre- 

(being identical with the Latin ungtu), quent genitive plural, karafndm), he 

" to smear *'). The context of the pas- ascribes the meaning " deaf," while it 

ssge, where the word in question 00- means, according to the Vedio Ian- 

curs, besides, requires another mean- guage, a "performer of sacrifices," as 

ing. Had he cast a glance only at we shaU see in the fourth Essay. 
Vend. z. 3, 7, he would have rooog- 
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grammatical points and the meanings of words, but veiy 
little to the general contents of the sacred books of the 
Zoroastrian religion, or to its origin and development. 
About these matters his knowledge went but little beyond 
that of AnquetiL He had no idea of the importance of the 
G&thas ; he neither knew that their language differs from 
the usual Avesta language of the other books, nor that they 
are metrical compositions, their metres agreeing with those 
«f the Yedic hynms ; so that he was unable to trace even 
an outline of the history of the Zoroastrian religion and its 
sacred writings. This task was, however, at his time, too 
difficult to be carried out; but he discharged his duties as 
the founder of the first outlines of Avesta philology with an 
accuracy, faithfulness, conscientiousness, and sagacity which 
endear him to every sincere reader, and make his prema- 
ture death a matter of deep regret. He was really a master 
in scholarship and scientific investigations, and every page 
he wrote, even where he erred, bears witness to the truth 
of this statement 

Whilst the honor of having first opened the venerable 
documents of the Zoroastrian doctrines to the civilised 
world belongs to France, Germany and Denmark have to 
claim the merit of having further advanced this entirely 
new branch of philological and antiquarian studies. 

The first German scholar who took up the study of the 
Zend-Avesta was Justus Olshausen, Professor of Oriental 
Languages at Kiel. He intended to publish an edition of 
the Zend-Avesta according to the manuscripts extant in 
Europe, chiefly at Paris -and Copenhagen, and to furnish 
the learned public with a grammar and dictionary. He 
commenced his edition by publishing the first four chapters 
of the Vendidad, or religious code of the Parsis, in the year 
1829 ; but after this first number had appeared he stopped 
his edition, and relinquished this extremely difficult, and 
in many respects thankless, branch of studies. 

This fragment, published by Olshausen, and the edition 
of a copy of the Vendidad S&dah belonging to the National 
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Library at Paris, by Bumonf, were the only means avail- 
able for German scholars who had a desire to decipher the 
language and teaching of the great Zoroaster. The utter 
insufficiency of these, in order to make any progress in 
these studies, was felt by all Oriental scholars in Germany. 
They were, therefore, driven to content themselves with 
the results arrived at by Bumouf. 

The first who made an extensive and useful application 
of them, now and then adding some remarks of his own, 
was Francis Bopp, the celebrated compiler of the first 
comparative grammar of some of the chief languages ot 
the Aryan stock. He tried to give an outline of Avesta 
grammar, chiefly according to the results arrived at by 
Bumouf, but nowhere made discoveries of so much im- 
portance in the Avesta language as that famous French- 
man had done. His sketch of Avesta grammar, scattered 
throughout his comparative grammar, although imperfect 
and incomplete as a first outline, was a valuable assistance 
to that increasing number of Oriental scholars who were 
desirous of acquiring some knowledge of the Avesta lan- 
guage, without taking the immense trouble of investigating 
the original texts themselves. 

The first step to be taken by German scholars towards 
an advance in unravelling the mysteries of the Zend- 
Avesta, was to put themselves in possession of larger and 
better materials for their researches. There being no 
Avesta manuscripts of importance in any German library, 
students were obliged to go to Paris, Copenhagen, London, 
and Oxford, the only places where Avesta manuscripts of 
value were to be found in Europe. Among the German 
States the honor of having provided scholars with the 
necessary means to stay at these places in order to collect 
more ample materials belongs to Bavaria. 

The Bavarian Government granted considerable sums 
for these purposes to two scholars of its country, to Marc 
Joseph Mullbr, afterwards Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages at Munich, and to Frederic Spiegel, now Professor 
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of Oriental Languages at the Bavarian University of 
Erlangen. Miiller went to Paris to copy the most impor- 
tant Avesta and Pahlavi manuscripts, and seems to have 
been very busy during his stay at Paris ; he himself, how- 
ever, made but little use of the materials collected by him. 
He published only two small treatises, one on the Pahlavi 
language (in the French Asiatic Journal 1839), treating 
solely of the alphabet ; and one on the commencement of 
the Bundahish (in the Transactions of the Bavarian Aca- 
demy of Sciences). Both are valuable, but chiefly based 
on Anquetil's papers, which the author thankfully acknow- 
ledged. Miiller, very likely deterred by the enormous 
difficulties, like many others, then gave up this branch 
of study, and handed most of his materials over to 
his younger and more energetic countryman, Frederic 
Spiegel. 

This scholar intended to give the learned world the first 
critical edition of all writings in the Avesta language, 
commonly called the Zend-Avesta, to be based on a care- 
ful comparison of all manuscripts then extant in Europe. 
The materials left to him by Miiller and Olshausen not 
being sufficient to achieve this task, he went, munificently 
supported by the Bavarian Government, to Copenhagen, 
Paris, London, and Oxford, and copied all the manuscripts 
which he required for his purpose. His intention was not 
only to publish all the original texts, together with the 
ancient Pahlavi translation, but also to prepare a German 
translation of them with notes, and to issue both at the 
same time. But before he was so far advanced as to be 
able to publish a part of his large work, an edition of the 
Vendiddd Sddah (comprising the Vendiddd, Yasna, and 
Visparad), in Eoman characters, with an index and glos- 
sary, appeared in 1850 at Leipsic. 

The author of this really very useful work, which made 
the originEil texts of the Zend-Avesta known to the learned 
public at large, was Hermann Brockiiaus, Professor of 
Sanskrit at the University of Leipsic. Not being in pos- 
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session of such extensive materials as Spiegel, he con- 
tented himself with a transcription, in Boman characters, 
of Bumonf 's edition of the Avesta, and pointed out in 
footnotes the various readings of Framji Aspendiarji's 
edition published at Bombay in the years 1842-43 in 
Gujrati characters. To facilitate the researches of stu- 
dents, he added an index, indicating in alphabetical order 
the passages where each particular word occurs. In a 
glossary (distinct from the index) he collected the explana- 
tions of the Avesta words, so far as they had been given 
by Bumouf, Bopp, Spiegel, &c. It was a rudimentary 
Avesta dictionary, but of course very incomplete, the 
author confining himself only to those words which were 
already explained by other scholars. Now and then he 
corrected errors. 

This useful book contributed largely towards encourag- 
ing Avesta studies in Germany. Bumouf 's edition and his 
commentary on the first chapter of the Tasna were too 
costly and comprehensive to become generally used among 
the students of German universities. But the work of 
Brockhaus formed a manual for those Sanskrit students 
who had a deaire of making themselves acquainted with 
the sacred language of the Zend-Avesta. The German 
Sanskrit Professors began, now and then, to teach the 
Avesta^ but their knowledge of this language being very 
limited, they could not succeed in training young men for 
this branch of study so successfully as they did in San- 
skrit. The subject is really so extremely difficult, that 
any one who is desirous of acquiring a complete know- 
ledge of it, is compelled to lay aside for many years nearly 
aU other studies, and devote his time solely to the Avesta. 
The language could not be learned like Sanskrit, Arabic, 
Persian, Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, iEthiopic, Turkish, 
Chinese, &c. (all which languages are taught in German 
imiversities, but of course not always at the same place), 
from grammars and dictionaries ; in fact, the Avesta lan- 
guage, before it could be learned, had first to be discovered. 
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But even to begin thia task, a very comprehensiTe and 
accurate knowledge of several Oriental languages, as the 
starting-point for further inquiries, was indispensable. 

In the meantime, the importance of the Avesta Ian- 
guage for antiquarian and philological reaearches became 
more generally known, chiefly in consequence of the 
attempts made to read the cuneiform inscriptions found in 
Persia. The first language of these inscriptions (which 
are engraved at Persepolis and on the rock of Bisutun in 
three languages) is an Aryan one, and decidedly the 
mother of the modem Persian. Its very close affinity to 
the Avesta language struck every one at the first glance ; 
hence the great importance of this language for decipher- 
ing these inscriptions was at once acknowledged. That 
circumstance rempved many doubts which were still enter- 
tained, especially in England, about the genuineness of 
the Avesta language. The first work written in English 
which shows any acquaintance with the original Avesta 
texts was the Eev. Dr. Wilson's book on the Parsi reli- 
gion, published at Bombay in 1843, which, although it 
relies chiefly upon the results of Bumouf's researches, 
also contains frequent indications of independent inves- 
tigation. 

Whilst Spiegel was preparing his critical edition of the 
Zend-Avesta, Westergaard, Professor at Copenhagen, 
announced another one also, prepared from the same 
materials as were at the former's disposal This great 
Danish scholar had the first claims to the publication of 
an edition of the Avesta texts, on account of the great 
trouble he had taken to collect additional materials for 
such a work. Not satisfied with the materials extant in 
Europe, he left for India and Persia in order to search 
after new ones. During his stay in India and Persia 
(1841-43) he unfortunately did not succeed in obtaining 
manuscripts of much value. There were, indeed, some 
old copies of the Avesta books extant in Gujrat, and even 
in Bombay, but it is very difficult to purchase them. In 
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PeTsia» no books, hitherto unknown, could be discovered 
by Westergaard, and even of those known to the Parsis in 
India, he found only very few copies. We must there- 
fore consider Western India, but more particularly Gujrat, 
as the only place where any books, hitherto unknown, 
may be discovered. In the advertisement of his edition 
of the 2iend-Avesta, Westergaard announced the addition 
of a complete dictionary, with a grammar of both the 
Avesta dialects, an English translation of the whole, and 
an account of Iranian antiquities according to the Zend- 
Avesta. 

The first fruit of Westergaard's Iranian studies was, 
however, not an edition of the Zend-Avesta, but one of the 
BundaJUsh, or " original creation," still extant in Pahlavi, 
but not in the Avesta. It is a compendious descrip- 
tion of much of the Parsi religion, but is not acknowledged 
by the Dasturs as a canonical book, like those styled 
Zend-Avesta; its contents agreeing so exceedingly well 
with the reports of Theopompos and Hermippos, men- 
tioned above, that we are driven to assign to the original, 
or its sources, a date not later than the fourth century 
before the Christian era. Westergaard's edition (Copen- 
hagen, 185 1 ) contains, however, only a lithographed ver- 
sion of one very old codex of the Bundahish, extant in the 
University Library at Copenhagen. He added neither 
translation nor notes ; the only addition he made was a 
transcript of two inscriptions of the Sasanians, found in a 
cave at Haji&bad, which were copied by him during his 
stay in Persia. This edition was reviewed by the writer 
of these Essays, and the review was accompanied by a 
short sketch of Pahlavi Grammar.^ 

Before Spiegel issued the first number of his edition of 
the* Avesta texts, he published a " Grammar of the Parsi 
Language" (Leipzig, 185 1). He means by Parsi language 
that which is now called P4zand by the Dasturs. It 

^ See ' Ueber die Pehlewi-Spnche and den Bnndeliesb,* in the ' Gdttinger 
gelefarten Anzeigcn,' z854« 

C 
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diflTers very little from modem Persian, except in the want 
of Arabic words, and is nearly identical with the language 
written by the great Persian poet Firdausi, a.d. iooo. 
We are, therefore, fully entitled to call it a somewhat 
obsolete fonn of modern Persian. Spiegel added some 
specimens of religious literature extant in Parsi, with a 
German translation. This book was also reviewed (in 
1853) by the writer of these Essays, who found himself 
compelled to take an unfavorable view of the scholarship 
displayed by its author. 

A short time after this grammar, the first number of his 
edition of the Zend-Avesta, comprising the Avesta text of 
about ten chapters of the Vendidad, appeared. It was 
printed with beautiful new type at the Imperial printing- 
office at Vienna (185 1), and is really a masterpiece of 
typography. This number, containing the mere text, with- 
out either various readings or the Pahlavi translation, did 
not suffice to enable the reader to form a judgment of the 
way in which the text was edited ; and the publication of 
the remaining portion of the Vendidad, together with the 
Pahlavi translation of the whole, was delayed till 1853. 
In the same year the first number of Westergaard's edi- 
tion, printed at Copenhagen, appeared. It comprised the 
text of the Yasna only, chiefly based on a very old codex 
(written A.D. 1323),! but with footnotes indicating some 
of the more important various readings of other codices. 
This edition, although not printed with such beautiful 
type as that used by Spiegel, was very accurate, and made 
a much better impression upon the student tlian that of 
his rival. In this first number one could see that he had 
recognised the five Gathas as metrical pieces. These first 
numbers of Spiegel's and Westergaard's editions, together 
with Spiegel's translation of the whole Vendidad, vere 

^ This codex is probably the oldest writer, but dated twenty-two days 

Avesta manuscript in the world, and later, is in the library of Dastur 

contains the Yasna alternating with Jamaspji Minochiharji Jamaspasana 

its Pahlavi translation. Another in Bombay, 
copy of the same texts by the same 
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reviewed (1852-53) by one of the most distinguished and 
sagacious Sanskrit scholars in Europe, Theodor Benfey, 
Professor of Sanskrit at the University of Gottingen, in 
Hanover. He showed that, by a comparison with San- 
skrit, which corresponds very closely with the Avesta 
language, one might arrive at a much better understand- 
ing of the Zend-Avesta than had been attained by Spiegel, 
who appeared to have relied chiefly upon the Pahlavi 
translation and the information supplied by Anquetil. 
This Pahlavi translation, made at least thirteen hundred 
or fourteen hundred years ago, would be a great assistance 
to any modem translator who understands it thoroughly, 

1 That Spiegel did not nndentand take the first sentencea of the Ven- 
liow to avail himself of the Pahlavi didad as an illustrati^. The ori- 
translation much better than Anque- ginal Avesta text, with a literal in- 
til, seems probable from many pas- terlinear translation, is as foUows : — 
si^^es in his translation ; but we may 

Jf roo^ Ahurt Mazddo SpUamdi Zdrathiuhtrdi : Azem dadhSm^ SpUama 

Spake Ahuramazda to Spitama Zarathushtra : I created, O Spitama 
^draihtuklra / ai6 rdrnd-ddittm ndid kudad ehditim; yiidhi 

Zarathushtra ! a place of pleasant formation not anywhere habitable ; if 

aS. azem ndid daidhpSm, SpUama Zaraihutktra ! as6 rdrnd- 

then I not should have created, O Spitama Zarathushtra I a place of plea- 

ddittm ndid kudad ihdUim, vUp6 aii^uth cutvdo Airyantm 

•ant formation not anywhere habitable, all Ufe existing into Iran 

vaij6 frdshnvdd. 

the pure would have poured forth. 

This passage is rendered in the ' for it is not possible to go so far as 
Pahlavitranslation, with explanatory 'from region {kSshvar) to region, 
phrases (here included in brackets), * except with the permission of the 
m» foUows : — * Adharmazd said to ' yazads (angels) ; some say that it is 

* Sptt&m&n Zaratiishtar : I created, O * possible to go also with that of the 
' Spltftmikn Zarat(^htar ! a delightful 'demons].' 

* creation of a place where no com- Spiegel's translation of the same 

* fort was created [this is where man passage is as follows : — * Ahura Mas- 

* is, the place where he is born and * da said to the holy Zarathushtra : 

* they bring him up, seems good to ' I created, holy Zarathushtra ! a 

* him, that is, very excellent and ' place, a creation of pleasantness, 

* comfortable ; this I created] ; for if ' where nowhere was created a possi- 
' I should not have created, O Sptt&- ' bility (for drawing near). For if, 
' m&n Zaratiishtar ! a delightful crea- * holy Zarathushtra 1 1 had not created 

* tion of a place where no comfort ' a place, a creation of pleasantness, 

* was created, there would have been * where nowhere was created a possi- 
' an emigration of the whole material ' bility, the whole world endowed 
' world to Alr4n-v£j (the earthly ' with bodies would have gone to 

* paradise), [that is, they would have ' Airyana-va^jo.* 

' remained in the act, while their In this translation Spiegel differs 

* going would have been imposiible ; from the Pahlavi in two notable in* 
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as it contains much traditional information which would 
be vainly sought for elsewhere ; but this information is 
given in a character and idiom not only very difiEicult to 
understand, but also particularly liable to be misunder- 
stood. In many cases the Pahlavi translation fails to 
explain the original text, or evidently misinterprets it. 
Under these circumstances it can be safely used only as a 
supplementary authority, in confirmation or modification 
of results already obtained (after the manner of Bumouf ), 
by a careful comparison of parallel passages, and search 
for Sanskrit equivalents ; or, when these means fail, the 
Fahlavi translation may often afford valuable assistance, 
if used judiciously. 

Before Spiegel published the second volume of his 
edition of the Zend-Avesta (1858), containing the Yasna 
and Visparad, with their Pahlavi translations, Westergaard 
succeeded in editing all the Avesta texts which axe known 
as yet ; and to him we owe, therefore, the first complete 
edition of the Zend-Avesta. The work is entitled Zvnjir- 
Avesta, or the Seligums Books oftJuZoroastrians, edited and 
translated, with a Dictionary, Grammar, &c,, hy N, L. 
Westergaard. Vol. I. The Zend Texts (Copenh., 1852-54); 
but of the two remaining volumes nothing has yet 
appeared. Westergaard knows too well the enormous 
difficulties with which the study of the Zend-Aveste is 
beset to come forward with a hasty translation, grammar, 

fltunoes, and, unfortunately, without connection with the meaning of 

luffioient reason. The first deviation ' ' holy. ** The other deviation is with 

is with regard to the word SpUama, regard to the word ihdUim, which 

which he transUtes /'holy,** in ac- Spiegel tranalatea ** posaihility,** but 

oordanoe with Bamoufs explanation, the Pahlavi tranalatea more correctly 

which was aesented to by all Euro- hy dtdnth, *' comfort.'* It ii derived 

pean scholars for a long time. But from the root khthif ' to reside,* and 

in Pnhlavi it is translated by the the meaning of the sentence in which 

patronymical adjective SpUdmdn, it occurs, is that a place was made 

** the Spitaman, or descended from delightful which had previously been 

Spitama** who was the ancestor of nowhere habitable. Spiegel now ap- 

Zarathushtra in the ninth genera- pears to prefer comparing thdittm 

tion, as recorded in the Pahlavi with the Persian ihddt, "pleasure, 

booka. The Daatum* tradition con- joy,** which la more in accordance 

firms this explanation, and the word with the Pahlavi. 
tpitama never occurs in any other 
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and dictionary ; he knows that none but he who spends 
many years in mere preparatory studies is able to give 
anytiiing like a correct translation of even a portion of the 
Zend-Avesta. As a first edition of all the Avesta texts, 
Westergaard's work deserves much praise ; he follows, in 
most cases, the best manuscripts ; but if he finds their 
readings decidedly incorrect, he amends them according to 
sound philological principles. Compound words, so far as 
he could discover them, are always marked. From a care- 
ful perusal of his work, one may gather that Westergaard 
understood already a good deal of the texts, and had 
extensive collections of words, forms, various readings, &c., 
at his disposal In every respect except typography, 
Westeigaard's edition of the Avesta texts is far prefer- 
able to that of Spiegel, but he did not add the Pahlavi 
translations. 

Passing over some small treatises by Spiegel, published oc- 
casionally in the Journal of the German Oriental Society and 
the Transactions of the Bavarian Academy, of which the best 
was his essay on the 19th Fargard of the Vendidad, we may 
now proceed to speak of the researches in the sacred 'writ- 
ings of the Farsis made by the author of these Essays. 

He commenced the study of the Avesta language in the 
autumn of 1852, shortly after the publication of the first 
number of Westergaard's edition of the Zend-Avesta con- 
taining the Avesta text of the Yasna He was already 
acquainted with the results arrived at by Bumouf, which 
knowledge was chiefly due to Brockhaus's valuable com- 
pilation already noticed. But he was quite convinced, at 
the very outset of his studies, that, from all that had been 
hitherto written on the Avesta language and the Zend- 
Avesta, one could obtain little but merely elementary in- 
formation on the subject. Actuated by mere love of these 
ancient records, and cherishing the hope of making some 
discoveries in this Urra incognita, he set about the task of 
instituting inquiries into these sacred texts. He possessed 
no other aids than those which were accessible to all other 
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scholars, while Spiegel and Westergaard had all the manu-' 
scripts, or copies thereof, and the Pahlavi and Sanskrit 
translations, at their disposal. Westergaard's edition of 
the Yasna enabled the author to commence this study, but 
it was soon apparent that unusual difficulties attended 
every step in this branch of philological study. He first 
directed his attention to the metrical portions of the Yasna, 
called the five Gathas, or hymns, the explanation of which 
had never been attempted before by any Oriental scholar. 
It is true Spiegel first observed that their language is dif- 
ferent from the usual Avesta language to be found in the 
"Vendidad, Yashts, Visparad, and the other parts of the 
Yasna ; but he rested satisfied with pointing out some of 
the most striking differences, such as the constant length- 
ening of final vowels, and had never undertaken to trans- 
late these hymns. The author first tried to make out the 
meaning of a few lines by means of Anquetil's translation, 
but was soon convinced of its utter insufficiency even as a 
guide for ascertaining the general meaning. In the Ven- 
didad and the other books Anquetil may guide one in this 
respect, but not in the G&thas. The chief reason is the 
pecuKarity of these hymns as to language and ideas ; they 
contain no descriptions of ceremonies and observances, like 
the Vendidad, nor any enumeration of the glorious feats 
of angels, like the Yashts, but philosophical and abstract 
thoughts, and they differ widely from aU other pieces con- 
tained in the Zend-Avesta. As they have been imintelH- 
gible to the Parsi priests for more than two thousand years, 
we could not expect Anquetil to give even an approximate 
account of their general contents. As Anquetil's work 
afforded no assistance, it bec£ane necessary to take the 
trouble of collecting all the parallel passages throughout 
the Zend-Avesta, and arranging them alphabetically. The 
index of Brockhaus to the Vendidad, Yasna, and Visparad 
was a considerable aid ; but it was necessary to make an 
index to the Yashts, which form about one-half of all the 
Avesta texts extant, and were for the first time published 
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in Westergaard's edition. Being convinced, like Bumouf, 
that the language of the Yedas stands nearest of all Aryan 
dialects to the Avesta language, the author betook himself 
to the study of the sacred writings of the Brahmans. espe- 
cially that section which is called the Rigveda Samhitd, 
being a collection of rather more than a thousand very 
ancient hymns. Only one-eighth part of this large work 
being published at that time, it was necessary to copy out 
from a manuscript, kindly lent by Professor Benfey at 
Gottingen, the remaining seven parts. After that was 
done, an alphabetical index, at least to some portions of 
this extensive collection of hymns, had also to be made ; 
but in this tedious work assistance was given by a friend, 
GoTTLOB WiLHELM HERMANN (a young clergyman in Wiir- 
temberg), who possesses a remarkable knowledge of San- 
skrit. Not content with these aids, the author commenced 
the study of Armenian (which is affiliated to the Iranian 
languages), and also that of Pahlavi (being already ac- 
quainted with modem Persian). The study of Pahlavi, 
which language resembles a mixture of Persian and Chal- 
dee, was much facilitated by his being acquainted, to a 
certain extent, with all Semitic tongues, which knowledge 
he owed chiefly to Ins great teacher. Professor Ewald, at 
Gottingen« After these preparations, the philological 
operations were commenced in the following manner: — 
First, all the other passages were examined where the word 
or form to be investigated occurred, in order to ascertain 
its approximate meaning. But the parallels referred to 
being often as obscure as the passage upon which they 
had to throw light, it was frequently necessary first to make 
out their meaning also by a reference to other parallels. 
The approximate meaning of the word being thus arrived 
at, in most cases after much trouble, it was confirmed or 
modified by means of a sound etymology ; first applying to 
those words and forms of the Avesta language itself which 
there was reason to suppose to be cognate to the word in 
question, and then consulting the Yedas, especially the 
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hymns of the Rigveda. There being neither index nor 
glossary to these hymns, the same trouble had to be taken 
with them as with the Zend-Avesta, in order to ascertain 
from parallels the meaning of the Vedic word referred to. 
When no satisfactory result was obtained by these means, 
further search was made in modem Persian and Armenian, 
and now and then in Latin and Greek also. Modem Per- 
sian, especially in its older form, commonly styled Parsi, 
was of the highest value for such etymological researches. 
But an appeal to this genuine niece of the sacred language 
of the Zend-Avesta is in general more difficult, and sub- 
ject to greater liability of error, than that to Vedic San- 
skrit, which is an elder sister of the Avesta language. In 
modem Persian a good many Avesta words are preserved, 
but they have undergone such great changes as to make 
them hardly discernible by a somewhat inexperienced ety- 
mologist. Such corruptions of the ancient words are, 
however, reducible to certain rules, which, being only par- 
tially known as yet, had first to be discovered. To illus- 
trate these remarks on the cormption of ancient words in 
modem Persian by some examples, we may take the Avesta 
zaredaya, *' heart," which has become dil in modem Per- 
sian; sareda, "year," is sdi; kerenaoiti, "he makes," is 
kunad; dtarsh, " Gie" is dtaah; &c. In Sanskrit, as the 
elder sister, the corresponding words are much easier to 
recognise : thus, zaredaya is hridaya, saredha is sharad ^ 
(in the Vedas), kerenaoiti is krinoti (the Vedic form, altered 
in classical Sanskrit into karoti), dtar-sh is athar (pre- 
served only in its derivative atharvan, "fireman, priest"), 
&c. Of the ancient grammatical forms, such as the dis- 
tinctive terminations of cases, tenses, &c., nothing remains 
in modern Persian, but all are extant in Vedic Sanskrit. 

1 Spelt as pronounced ; the letter f , hy no means an imaginary evil) more 

generally used by European Oriental- than oounterbalanoes any etymologi- 

ists, misrepresents the sound of the cal advantage that oan be gained by 

palatal sibilant, which is that of ih using k, g, and p to represent palatal 

in iheetf or at in aature. The risk of sounds, 
leading to mispronunciation (which is 
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Trom these remarks, it will be readily perceived that San- 
skrit must be of much more use than modem Persian in 
deciphering the Avesta language. 

The first fruit of these laborious researches was an 
attempt to explain the fortj-fourtb chapter of the Yasna 
(forming a part of the second G&tha), which appeared in 
the Journal of the German Oriental Society (1853-54). 
On account of the great difficulty of the subject, and the 
incompleteness of the intended preparations, at that early 
date it was impossible to be certain of many of the inter- 
pretations proposed. But being conyinced, from this first 
attempt, that the G&thas contained the undoubted teaching 
of Zarathushtra himseK, as he imparted it to his disciples, 
the author thought it worth the trouble to pursue these 
studies six years longer, and published the results of his 
laborious inrestigations in a work entitled, "The Five 
GathSs, or Collections of Songs and Sayings of Zaxathush- 
tra, his Disciples and Successors," edited, translated, and 
explained (2 vols., Leipzig, 1858-60). It contains the 
text» revised according to philological principles, and trans- 
scribed into Soman characters, a literal Latin translation, 
a free translation into German, and a complete critical and 
philological commentary, with introductions to each of the 
seventeen chapters, and concludes with an introduction to 
the whole. The basis of the whole work is the commen- 
tary, which gives, at full length, the results of a comparison 
of all parallel passages in the Zend-Avesta and the Veda^ 
and the etymological researches in the Avesta and cognate 
languages, together with a partial review of the traditional 
explanations, so far as they were accessible in a bad trans- 
cript of Neiyosangh's Sanskrit translation of the G&thas. 
Some portions of this work, much revised, will be hereafter 
submitted to the reader in the third Essay. 

About six months after the publication of the first part 
of this work, Spiegel published a translation of the whole 
Yasna (including the G&thas), together with the Yisparad. 
In this translation of the Yasna he appears to have relied 
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chiefly upon Neryosangh's Sanskrit version, which, in its 
turn, is a mere echo of the Pahlavi translation. This is, no 
doubt, the traditional interpretation; but, unfortunately, 
the tradition goes but a short way back in the history of 
such ancient writings as the Gathas, which had evidently 
become as unintelligible (from age or difference of dialect) 
in the time of the Pahlavi translators as they are to the 
Dasturs of the present day. Any translation based upon 
such imperfect tradition can claim little attention as a 
work to be relied on. 

Spiegel had previously (in 1856) published his " Gram- 
mar of the Huzvaresh Language," a term applied to Pah- 
lavi, and usually written zvdrish by Persian writers ; it 
appears, however, to mean the peculiar mode of writing 
adopted in Pahlavi, in which Semitic words (or other obso- 
lete forms) could be substituted by the writer for their 
Iranian equivalents, and would be read by the reader just 
as if the Iranian words had been written. This mode of 
writing is by no means peculiar to Pahlavi, for even in 
English we often write forms which are strictly analogous 
to HuzvcLrish, such as viz., Le., e^., lb., %, £ s. d., Xmas, 
&c., which wo generally read as if they were written 
" namely," " that is," " for example," " pound," *'per cent.," 
" pounds, shillings, and pence," " Christmas," " et cetera." 
Spiegel's grammar was based upon the forms he found in 
the Pahlavi translations of the Avesta, and in the Bunda- 
liish ; and so far as the collection and arrangement of these 
forms was concerned, it was very complete and useful ; but 
he was unfortimate in his explanations of the Huzvarish 
forms, and so many of these explanations have since been 
disproved, that his grammar is practically obsolete, and 
likely to mislead. 

In i860 Spiegel published, as a second part of his 
Huzvarish grammar, a work on the traditional literature of 
the Parsis, illustrated by quotations from the original texts^ 
with translations, and a glossary. This work contains 
many valuable notices of such Pahlavi texts as were acces- 
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sible to him, especially the Bundahish, Bahman Yasht, 
Minokhird, and the Pahlavi translations of the Yendidad, 
Tasna, and Yisparad ; together with some allusions to the 
Vajarkard-i-dinl, Arda-YMf-ndmah, Sad-dar Bundahish, 
Zaratusht-namah, Changhragh&ch-n4mah, ' Ulam&-i-IslS,m, 
J&masp-namah, the Biv&jats, and a few minor writings. 
With some of the longest of the Pahlavi writings Spiegel 
was then tmacquainted, and he was inclined to identify 
the Shayast-nashayast with the Sad-dar Bundahish, not 
being aware that it is the name applied to the Pahlavi 
Bivfiyat by the Dasturs, and that there is also a Persian 
book of the same name extant 

Before proceeding to later researches, some other publi- 
cations relating to the Zend-Avesta have to be mentioned. 
Lassen, the well-known Sanskrit scholar, published an 
edition of the Avesta text of the first five chapters of the 
Yendidad (Bonn, 185 1); but he added neither translation 
nor explanatory notes. 

Max Duncker, the author of a " History of Antiquity " 
which is highly valued in Germany, treated of the ancient 
Persian religion, its sacred books and prophets, in the 
second volume of his work. Although himself a mere 
historian, and no Oriental scholar, he succeeded in drawing 
a fine and correct general picture of ancient Iranian life^ 
according to the reports of the Greeks and the modern 
researches in the Zend-Avesta. 

WiNDiscHMANN, a Eomau Catholic clergyman of high 
position at Munich, published two valuable essays, one on 
the deity Anaitis worshipped by the ancient Persians, 
and mentioned, under the name An&hita, in the Yashts 
(Munich, 1856) ; the other was a translation of the Mihir 
Yasht, with notes (Leipzig, 1857). ^^ latest researches 
were published, after his premature death, under the title 
of " Zoroastrian Studies," edited by Spiegel (Berlin, 1863). 
This work contains a very useful translation of the Bunda- 
hish, with extensive explanatory notes and essays upon 
several of its subjects, including a translation of the first 
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half of the Fravardin Yasht. His translations were a great 
improvement on those of Anquetil, being made on scien- 
tific principles. In the case of the Bundahish, he had 
really to rely upqn the single text published by Wester- 
gaard, as previously mentioned ; for Anquetil's manuscript 
of the text was originally .copied from the same codex, now 
at Copenhagen. 

In 1864, Bleece published an English translation of the 
Avesta, at the request of Seth Muncherjee Hormusjee Cama. 
This was merely a translation from the German of Spiegel, 
but the translator referred to the original text as a guide to 
his choice of words in many places, and in some instances 
he complains of the German version being quite as unin- 
telligible as the Avesta text itself. This translation was 
intended for the information of the Parsis, but it has also 
been useful to that portion of the English public which 
takes an interest in Zoroastrianism, though unprepared to 
face the difficulty of foreign languages. It contains, of 
course, all the imperfections of Spiegel's translations. 

The further researches of the author of these Essays were 
greatly facilitated by his being appointed, in 1859, super- 
intendent of Sanskrit studies in Poena College, near Bom- 
bay. He was thus brought into contact both with Brah- 
mans and Parsi priests, the present possessors of all the 
traditional Yedic and Zoroastrian lore that has not been 
lost. After a short interval, employed in learning Mar&thi, 
the vernacular language of that part of Western India, and 
in the further study of English, he began his observations 
of the native modes of study, and followed them up by 
close inquiries regarding their rites and ceremonies. He 
had, in the first place, to unlearn much that he had learnt 
in Europe ; and to his readiness in accepting the fact that 
European scholarship must often stand corrected before 
Indian tradition was probably due his ever-increasing 
influence over the natives, which enabled him, in the 
end, to obtain fuller information regarding their ceremonies 
than had ever previously been given to a European. 
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The Parsis had gradually lost much of their reluctance 
to discuss religious matters with Europeans, which had 
been engendered or aggravated by their bitter controversy 
with the missionaries, some twenty years before, and which 
had been brought to a climax by the publication of the 
Eev. Dr. Wilson's book before mentioned. They felt that 
this book was so far one-sided as to give a false idea of 
their religion, and they were naturally indignant at the 
sarcasms it contained.^ But the progress of time and 
education had dissipated this ill-feeling, and they were 
delighted to find a European scholar who understood so 
much of their religion as to appreciate its good points 
without dwelling too severely upon thosie which are doubt- 
ful or objectionable. With a feeling of growing confidence, 
the priests discussed their ceremonies and sacred books, 
and the laity were glad to receive, from a European scholar, 
explanations of their older scriptures which had hitherto 
been nearly sealed books to all. To meet this increasing 
demand for information, a public lecture, " On the Origin 
of the Parsi Eeligion," was delivered on the ist March 
1861 ; and the first edition of these Essays was published 
in 1862. 

In the cold season of 1863-64 the author undertook a 
tour in Gujrat, tmder Government patronage, to search for 
Avesta, PaJilavi, and Sanskrit manuscripts. During this 
tour he examined most of the Parsi libraries in Surat,^ 
N&ws&ri, Bhroch, and Bals&r, and succeeded in purchasing 
several manuscripts for the Bombay Government, including 



^ Any personal fll-feeling which Dr. that in his controrersy with them he 

WHson may hare oooasioned by his had only acted as his duty compeUed 

book soon disappeared ; but it was him. 

many years before his habitual kind- ' The only Parsi priest in Surat 

liness, and conscientious efforts for who knew anything of Anqnetil Du- 

ihe improTeroent of the natires of perron was DasturKai-KhusroDarab, 

India, regaioed the confidence of the who recollected hearing that Dastur 

Pkrds. On his death, however, in Darab had taught Anquetil the Avesta, 

Z875, no one felt more deeply than and shown him the sacred fire, when 

the Dasturs themselves that they J)ad disguised as a Farsi. 
lost one of their best friends, and 
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a very old copy of the Avesta text of the Yasna, an old 
copy of the Vendidad with Pahlavi, and a Vendidad-sadah 
written in 1626. Some other manuscripts were presented 
to him as tokens of personal respect on the part of their 
owners. Among these was a very old manuscript contain- 
ing the Visparad with Pahlavi, Hadokht Nask, Pahlavi 
Eiv&yat, Arda-Vtraf-nSmah, Bundahish, and several minor 
texts, written in 1397; also copies of the Nirangistan, 
Shikand-gumani, &c. With regard to Sanskrit transla- 
tions, he could find none of the Yasna extending beyond 
the Srosh Yasht ; and of the Vendidad, only Fargards viii. 
79, 80, and ix. 1-4 (Westerg.), appear to have been ever 
translated into Sanskrit. He also saw a Sanskrit Sirozah 
and an incomplete Avesta-Sanskrit glossary. At Naw- 
sari he found two copies (one in Avesta and the other in 
Avesta with Pahlavi) of a book called the Vaetha Nask, 
from its beginning with the word vaetha ; and other copies 
of it were seen elsewhere. Both its Avesta and Pahlavi 
were full of grammatical errors, and there is reason to 
believe that this work was fabricated by some Dastur more 
than a century ago, for the purpose of settling the inheri- 
tance of the children of a non-Zoroastrian wife, which it 
fixes at one-half the property, while the widow is to 
receive the other half. This is contrary to the opinion of 
most Parsi priests, who would consider such, children not 
entitled to any share of the paternal property, although 
there appears to be nowhere, in the Avesta texts extant, 
any direct prohibition of intermarriages between Zoroas- 
trians and non-Zoroastrians. 

After his return to Poona, in 1864, the author recom- 
mended the Government of Bombay to employ Dastur 
Hoshangji Jamaspji, a younger brother of the high-priest 
of the Parsis at Poona, to prepare editions of several Pah- 
lavi works for publication ; and he subsequently under- 
took to revise these works, and see them through the 
press, on his return to Germany in 1866. He also de- 
livered a lecture, " On an Original Speech of Zoroaster" 
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(Tasna xlv.), before an almost exclusively Parsi audience, 
at Bombay, on the 8th October 1864, at their special re- 
quest And in pursuance of his schemes for encouraging 
Paisis in the study of their religious literature, the pro- 
ceeds of this lecture were appropriated as prizes for the 
best translations, by Parsis, of two Pahlavi works, one of 
which, the Pandnamah of Adarpad Md.raspend, was pub- 
lished in 1869. 

Turning back to Europe, we find a young and indus- 
trious scholar, JusTi, of Marburg, publishing a " Handbook 
of the Zend Language" (Leipzig, 1864), containing a dic- 
tionary (Avesta and German) of all words in the texts 
published by Westergaard, a grammar, and selections for 
reading, all printed in Eoman type. This dictionary is a 
very useful compilation in a handy form, and, so far as 
arrangement is concerned, it leaves little to be desired ; 
but having been prepared with too little study of the 
texts, it is often incorrect in its definitions, and is there- 
fore likely to perplex the careful student, and mislead the 
unwary, unless it be used rather as a handy index than a 
complete dictionary. Many of these defects will probably 
disappear in a second edition, which ought also to include 
the Avesta words peculiar to the Zend-Pahlavi glossary 
and NirangistSji ; but the Avesta dictionary long ago 
promised by Westergaard would be more welcome, and 
be used with more confidence. 

In 1868 Justi also published a translation of the Bun- 
dahish, with the Pahlavi text lithographed and trans- 
literated into Persian characters, and a glossary, in which 
the Pahlavi words are printed in Persian type. From 
some misconception, he claims, on the title-page, to have 
published the Bundahish for the first time, whereas the 
lithographed text had been already published by Wester- 
gaard in 1 85 1, and translations had been published by 
Anquetil in 1771, and by Windischmann in 1863. Justi 
had the advantage of collating another recension of the 
text, contained in a Pahlavi MS. at Oxford and a Pazand 
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MS. in London, both of which have evidently been derived 
from the very old MS. written in 1 397, and presented to 
the author of these Essays at Surat, as mentioned above. 
The translation is, therefore, more correct than its prede- 
cessors, though blunders are not unf requent. Justi argues 
that the Bundahish is not older than the time of Fir- 
dausi, and its statement about the accession of the Arabs 
cannot, of course, be more than three centuries older ; but 
many of the other signs of late date which he relies on 
are fallacious. It seems plausible enough to argue that 
the more old forms of words a MS. contains, the older it 
must be ; but when one finds old forms substituted in a 
modem MS. for later forms in a MS. five hundred years 
old (as often happens in Pahlavi), this argument evidently 
fails, and we have to suspend our judgment until the period 
when the later forms first arose has been historically 
ascertained. With regard to the Bundahish, it has pro- 
bably been too hastily assumed that it is a single con- 
tinuous work ; it may be half-a-dozen fragments, either of 
the same or various works, thrown together in different 
orders by different writers, as the MSS. vary in arrange- 
ment, and the fragments constituting Anquetil's Chapters 
xxviii., xxix., xxx, and xxxii., have been hitherto found 
only in the MS. at Copenhagen, and its two modem 
copies. This fragmentary condition of the book is more 
consistent with the supposition of its antiquity than of its 
later origin ; it also explains how some fragments may be 
much older than others. However this may be, the ar- 
rangement of the fragments in the Copenhagen MS. is 
probably that adopted in the latest edition, as it is most 
consistent with the idea of a continuous text. 

The author of these Essays, after his return to Germany 
in 1866, revised and published, for the Government of 
Bombay, some of the Pahlavi works prepared by Dastur 
Hoshangji, as mentioned above. The first of these was 
the " Old Zend-Pahlavi Glossary," which is found in two 
of the oldest Pahlavi MSS. extant. The text was printed 
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in the original character, with an interlinear transliteration 
in italics, and accompanied with an introduction, English 
translation, and alphabetical index to the Avesta words, 
arranged as an Avesta glossary. The introduction treated, 
first, of the age and origin of Pahlavi ; and, secondly, of 
the i^e and value of the glossary ; and it contained the 
first systematic attempt to connect the Pahlavi of the 
Sasanian inscriptions with that of the Parsi books. This 
glossary was published in 1867, and was followed in 1870 
by the '* Old Pahlavi-Pdzand Glossary," of which the text 
and index had likewise been prepared by Dastur Hosh- 
angji The index, which was arranged as a Pahlavi- 
English glossary, was considerably enlarged by the addi- 
tion of all the Pahlavi words in the " Zend-Pahlavi 
Glossary." And the work was preceded by a long and 
important introductory essay on the Pahlavi language, in 
which the nature of that language was, for the first time, 
folly and critically examined, and a sound basis laid for 
future investigations. This essay began with a history 
of the researches in Pahlavi literature, inscriptions, and 
numismatics which had been made in Europe. It then 
proceeded to discuss the meaning of the terms Pahlavi 
and Huzv&rish, identifying Pahlavi with Parthian or 
ancient Persian, and explaining Huzvarish as the mode 
of writing Pahlavi with a large intermixture of foreign 
or obsolete words. It next deciphered several Sasanian 
inscriptions, and compared their language with that of the 
Parsi books, with the view of determining the character 
of Pahlavi, which it defined as a Semitic language, with 
an admixture of Iranian words, and a prevailing Iranian 
construction, if we look only to the way it is written (all 
the pronouns and particles, and most of the common 
words, being usually Semitic) ; or as a purely Iranian lan- 
guage if we consider only the way in which it is read ; 
and to this practice, of reading the Iranian equivalents of 
the written Semitic words, it attributed the total disappear- 
ance of these Semitic words in modem Persian as soon as 

D 
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the writers began to write as they spoke. The essay con- 
cluded by discussing the origin and age of Pahlavi, and 
showed that traces of that language can be discovered in 
some short inscriptions of the fourth and seventh centu- 
ries B.C. Although this glossary was originally published 
by Anquetil in his Zend-Avesta in 1771, it was in such a 
modified form that it remained for a century practically 
useless. 

Shortly after the publication of the first of these glos- 
saries, the author of these Essays was appointed Professor 
of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology at the University of 
Munich, where he continued to publish, from time to time, 
short essays on subjects connected with Parsi literature ; 
among them an essay " On the Present State of Zend Phi- 
lology" (1868), in which he sought to correct the mis- 
apprehensions of other scholars with regard to the mean- 
ings of certain Avesta words. Also a translation of the 
eighteenth Fargard of the Vendidad, with a commentary 
(1869) ; and an essay on the YathS,-ahu-vairy6, one of the 
most sacred formulas of the Parsis, with a translation of 
its commentary in Yasna xix. (1872). 

The last of his works connected with the Parsi religion 
was the revision and publication of Dastur Hoshangji's 
edition of " The Book of Arda-Vlr&f " (1872), and its glos- 
sary (1874). In the preparation of these works, and also 
in the Pahlavi-Pazand glossary, he was assisted by an 
English friend, E. W. West, whose attention had been first 
directed to Pahlavi by the discovery of inscriptions in that 
language at > the old Buddhist caves of Kanheri, about 
twenty miles north of Bombay. To the Pahlavi text and 
transliteration of the book of Ard&-Viriif "were added the 
texts and transliterations of the tale of Gosht-i Fryand 
and the Hadokht Nask, with English translations of all 
three texts, and introductory essays describing the manu- 
scripts used, the system of transliteration adopted, and the 
contents of the texts. The glossary, which was prepared 
by West from the original texts and from materials sup* 
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plied by Dastur Hoshangji, was arranged in the alpha- 
betical order of the Pahlavi characters, as compared with 
their modem Persian equivalents. It forms a complete 
index to the three texts, and to some Pahlavi fragments 
which had been published, but not glossarised, in the 
introductions and notes to the previous glossaries. It 
would be a great assistance to scholars if other Pahlavi 
texts were published in a similarly complete manner, but 
the labour of doing so, with sufficient accuracy, is alarm- 
ingly great. To the glossary was added an outline of 
Pahlavi grammar. 

Besides assisting in the publication of Dastur Hos- 
hangji's works, West had also published " The Book of the 
Mainyo-i-khard" (1871) which professes to give the utter- 
ances of the Spirit of Wisdom on many of the doctrines 
and details of the Parsi religion. In this work the Pazand 
text and Neiyosangh's Sanskrit translation were printed in 
Boman type, and accompanied by a glossary of all the 
Pazand words, with an outline of P4zand grammar. 

Passing over some short essays, such as Sachau's " Con- 
tributions to the Eaiowledge of Parsi Literature," and also 
larger works of more pretension, such as Spiegel's " Iranian 
Antiquities," this account of European researches may be 
concluded by a short notice of some French works. 

A new French translation of the Avesta is in the course 
of publication by C. de Harlez, Professor at the University 
of Louvain, in Belgium. The first volume (i 875) contains a 
translation of the Vendidad, with an introductory historical 
account of Zoroaster and the Avesta, and some details re- 
garding Zoroastrian doctrines and ceremonies. The second 
volume (1876) contains translations of the Yisparad, Yasna, 
Hadokht Nask, and the first ten Yashts of Westergaard's 
edition of the texts. These translations are based not only 
upon Spiegel's translations, but also upon the works of all 
other scholars hitherto published, which have been care- 
fully compared with the original text by M. de Harlez, who 
has selected the most satisfactory explanations, or modified 
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them in accordance with hLs own researches. He has 
endeavoured to give the meaning of the text without being 
slavishly literal in his translation, because the French 
language, in his opinion, does not tolerate strictly literal 
translation where the meaning is obscure. This is unfor- 
tunate, as there are many obscure passages into which it 
would be very hazardous to import more meaning than the 
original text implies. Perhaps it would be more correct to 
say that French writers, like Orientals, cannot tolerate that 
strict accuracy of translation which seems so desirable to 
Teutonic scholars. 

With regard to the Vendidad, it may be noticed that all 
translators have been misled into admitting Avesta quota- 
tions, made by the Pahlavi commentator, as integral por- 
tions of the Avesta text. This mistake has arisen from 
the Avesta text being printed separate from the Pahlavi, 
instead of alternating with it as in the original manu- 
scripts. Neither the writers of the Vendidad Sadah, nor 
the European editors of the texts, have been always able to 
distinguish these quotations from the original text ; nor is 
it sometimes easy to do so ; but Vend. i. 4 (i. 2, Westerg.) 
consists of four such quotations which form part of the 
Pahlavi commentary. 

A young French scholar, James Darmesteter, has 
recently engaged in the study of the Avesta texts in a 
strictly scientific manner, and has published several essays 
of considerable importance. Among these may be men- 
tioned his " Zend Notes," and " Notes on the Avesta," in 
which he traces the philological relations of many Avesta 
words, for the purpose of fixing their meanings. His essay 
on "Haurvatad and Ameretad" (1875) traces the history 
of these two ideas, health and immortality, as they first 
became personified as archangels who oppose Tauru and 
Zairicha, the demons of sickness and death ; secondly, as 
these archangels acquired the attributes of protectors of 
water and vegetation, and their opponents became the 
demons of hunger and thirst ; and finally, as their names 
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became coirapted into Elhurdad and Murdad, when there 
appeared a tendency to treat them as' titles of fire and the 
angel of death. This account of these two Ameshaspentas 
is ably supported, and to a great extent substantiated, by 
quotations from the Avesta and Veda. 

His latest work is an exhaustive essay " On Ormazd and 
Ahriman" (1877), in which he has applied the method of 
comparative mythology to explain the myths, equally with 
that of comparative philology to explain the texts. The 
conclusion he arrives at is, that Mazdayasnianism was 
originally a dualism which taught that the universe was 
created by two beings, Ahuramazda, who is luminous and 
good, and Angra-mainyu, who is gloomy and bad ; and the 
history of the universe is a history of their struggles for 
supremacy. Ahuramazda can be traced back to Asura, the 
supreme god of Indo-Iranian times, and is the representa- 
tive of Varuna, Zeus, or Jupiter. But Angra-mainyu is a 
later idea of the Iranians only, although he takes the place 
of the Indo-Iranian serpent-demon who fought with the 
fire-god in storms. This dualism satisfied the popular 
mind, but philosophers found it necessary, in the end, to 
set up a First Cause, whom they called Boundless Time, or 
Destiny, and from whom they imagined that both the crea- 
tive beings proceeded. These conclusions, so far as the 
primary dualism is concerned, will hardly be accepted by 
the DastufS as a correct view of Zarathushtra's teachings. 
The Parsis are now strict monotheists, and whatever may 
have been the views of former philosophical writings, their 
one supreme deity is Ahuramazda. Their views of Angra- 
mainyu seem to differ in no respect from what is supposed 
to be the orthodox Christian view of the devil Whether 
Darmesteter's conclusions regarding the dualism can be 
fully maintained is rather doubtful ; the question depends 
rather upon the exact meaning of a few difficult passages 
in old writings, which are confessedly mere fragments, than 
upon the wide generalisations of comparative mythologyi 
which may easily mislead. 
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m. — ^ZOROASTRIAN STUDIES AMONG THE PARSIS. 

Before concluding this Essay, we may briefly notice the 
efforts of the Zoroastrians themselves to preserve and 
elucidate their ancient religion and literature. 

The Persian cuneiform inscriptions inform us that the 
Achaemenian kings believed in Ahuramazda, and that their 
language was closely allied to that of the Avesta ; in fact, 
the period of their rule appears to have been the Augustan 
age of Zoroastrian literature, when it was completed and 
arranged in twenty-one books, called Nasks, each indexed 
by one of the twenty-one words composing the sacred 
YathJ^-ahii'Vairyo formula. This period is approximately 
mentioned in the book of Ard&-Vlr&f, when it states that 
for " three hundred years the religion was in purity, and 
men were without doubts." 

We know from classical writers that Alexander, in a 
drunken frolic, burnt the citadel and palace of the Achse- 
menian kings at Persepolis, in which one of the two 
complete copies of the Zoroastrian literature had been 
deposited ; thus one copy was burnt, and the other is said 
to have been plundered by the Greeks. Any other copies, 
more or less partial, must have suffered greatly during the 
next 550 years, while the Zoroastrian religion received 
little support from either Greeks or Parthians, althougli 
the fourth book of the Dinkard mentions that Valkhash 
(Vologeses) the Ashkanian ordered all extant writings to 
be collected and preserved. 

The earlier kings of the Sasanian dynasty collected and 
rearranged the scattered writings, and the more peaceable 
of the later kings encouraged literary pursuits; but the 
Mohammedan conquest of Persia, and the troubled times 
which followed, swept away nearly all these writings, not- 
withstanding two or three attempts of leading Zoroastrians 
to preserve what was still extant. Of these attempts it is 
recorded, at the end of the third book of the Dinkard, that 
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Adarp&d-i Adarfrobag-i Farukhz&d&n collected all the old 
writings he could find; and this collection falling into 
decay, was again copied by Adarp&d-i Admlt&n, and 
arranged in the form of the Dinkard, the fourth and fifth 
books of which appear to contain the sajrings of Adarfro- 
bag-i Farukhzadfin, and those he selected from the reli- 
gious books. Of the subsequent fate of the Dlnkard more 
will be said in the next Essay. 

The Zoroastrian fugitives who settled on the western 
shores of India found it difficult to preserve all their reli- 
gious ceremonies and literature, and frequently applied to 
their persecuted brethren in Persia for information during 
the first ten centuries after the Mohammedan conquest. 
Parsi writers may probably exaggerate the ignorance of 
their forefathers in India, as it was during these dark ages 
that one of their priests, the famous Neryosangh Dhaval, 
was able to translate several of their religious books from 
Pahlavi into Sanskrit. Among these books are the 
Shikand-gumllni, Mainyd-i-khard, and the greater part of 
the Yasna, the translations of which exhibit a knowledge 
of the original Pahlavi that is hardly yet surpassed by 
modem Dasturs. Neryosangh appears to have aimed at 
popularising the obscure Pahlavi texts by transliterating 
them into PSzand ; but why he should have added a San- 
skrit translation is not so apparent, unless it were for the 
information of strangers, or as a somewhat unnecessary 
stepping-stone to a Gujrati version. As manuscripts of 
the early part of the sixteenth century are still extant, 
which have descended from Neryosangh's writings, it is 
evident that he must have lived as early as the fifteenth 
century ; and judging from their genealogies, the present 
Dasturs are inclined to think that he flourished about that 
time. 

The Parsis are also indebted, to some priests of these 
dark ages, for the successive copies of their sacred books 
which have preserved their religious writings from total 
destruction. The oldest of these copyists whose mauu- 
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scripts still survive was Mihr&pan-i Kal-Blhusro-i Mihr&- 
pan-i SpendySd-i^ Mihr&pS.n-i Marjpan-i Bahrain, who 
appears to have been a voluminous though rather careless 
copyist, as we find his name in many colophons dated 
about 550 years ago. He seems to have completed the book 
of Ardd-Viraf and G6sht-i Fryano (copied in TL^ now at 
Copeftihagen) on the i8th of the tenth month a.y. 690; tie 
first part of the so-called Pahlavi Sh&hn&mah (now in the 
library of Dastur Jamaspji at Bombay) on the i ith of the 
sixth month A.Y. 691, and the latter part on the 19th day of 
another month in the same year ; the Yasna with Pahlavi 
(now at Copenhagen) on the 27th of the tenth month 
A.Y. 692 ; another copy of the same (now in the library of 
Dastur Jamaspji at Bombay) on the 19th day of the 
eleventh month A.Y. 692 ; the Vendidad with Pahlavi (now 
at Copenhagen) on the 24th day of the fourth month 
A.Y. 693; the Sh&yast-la-sh&yast (copied in K20 now at 
Copenhagen) on the 9th day of the seventh month a.y. 700; 
and the Hadokht K'ask (copied in the same) on the i8th 
day of the ninth month a.y. 720 ; also the Vendidad with 
Pahlavi (now in the India OiKce Library at London) 
seems to be in his handwriting, but the colophon is lost. 
Of these eight manuscripts, four are still extant in Mihr&- 
pan's handwriting ; three we know only from copies taken 
about five hundred years ago, and now contained in the 
manuscript Kjo at Copenhagen ; and the handwriting of the 
Pahlavi Shahnamah is so like that of K^e, that it may be a 
similar copy from Mihrap&n's manuscript. Three of his 
books were copied at Kamb&yat from manuscripts (yadman 
niptk) written by Eustam-i Milirapan-i Marjp&u-i Dahishn- 
y3.r, who may have been his great-grand-uncle. 

Passing on to later times, we find the arrival of the 
Iranian Dastur Jamasp (surnamed Wilayati, "foreign") 
giving a considerable impulse to the study of religious 
literature among the Indian Parsis. He is reported to 
have left Persia on the 27th November 1720, and to have 

' Onoe written SpeudyAr. 
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given the Dasturs at Nawsari, Surat, and Bhroch much 
information regarding the customs and learning of the 
ZoToastrians in Persia. The chief Dastur at Kawsari, 
Jamasp Asa, became celebrated for his learning, and at his 
death, about 125 years ago, left a large library of manu- 
scripts, which has become much scattered among his pos- 
terity, now in the fifth generation. The visit of Dastur 
Jamasp Wil&yati appears to have first called the attention 
of the Indian Farsis to the fact that their calendar was 
exactly one month behind that of their Persian brethren. 
This was a matter o( some importance, as it would, in their 
opinion, destroy the efficacy of their prayers if the wrong 
month were mentioned, and it altered the date of aU their 
festivals. It was not, however, till after further inquiries 
in Persia, and the arrival of another priest therefrom, that 
several Indian Parsis determined to adopt the Persian 
calendar, which they did on the 17th June 1745, corre- 
sponding to the 29th day of the ninth month a.y. i i 14 of 
the Persian reckoning, which they styled qadim, " ancient," 
while the old Indian reckoning, which has been retained 
by the majority of the Parsis, is styled rasmi, " customary," 
or shdhanshdhi, ''imperial;" the term qadtm, however, 
when found in older documents, is said to mean the old 
reckoning of the Indian Parsis. 

This alteration in the calendar, and several small altera- 
tions in ritual in accordance with Persian usage, such as 
pronoimcing vohi for voku, constituted a complete schism 
requiring a distinct priesthood, and occasioned much 
controversy. The old-calendar party accounted for the 
difference in reckoning by supposing that the people in 
Persia had forgotten to insert an intercalary month which 
their fugitive brethren had remembered to do shortly after 
their flight from the Mohammedans : if this were the case, 
it is difficult to understand why the intercalary month 
was not again inserted every 120 years, according to the 
supposed practice. To support this theory it became 
necessary to prove, from the religious books, that such an 
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intercalary (koMsah) month was therein enjoined, and this 
led to the hdbtsah controversy, in which the chief advo- 
cates for the intercalation were Dastur Aspendiarji K&m- 
dinji of Bhroch, who published a book on the subject in 
1826, and Dastur Edalji Darabji of Bombay, who published 
the book of the Khorehe-VSbljak in 1828. Their chief 
opponent was Mul]& Ftruz, who published the Avljeh-Din, 
in 1830, to refute Dastur Edalji's views. Much of the 
controversy turns upon the meaning of one or more Pah- 
lavi words, generally read vShijaJcik, which Dastur Edalji 
translates as "intercalary," and MuU^ Ftruz explains as 
referring to new-year's day, or the beginning. In some 
cases the word cited means evidently "additional," but 
none of the passages quoted seem to bear much on the 
question of an intercalary month, either one way or the 
other, although Dastur Edalji has mistranslated one obscure 
passage so as to prove his case. That there must have 
been some mode of keeping the calendar in accordance 
with the sun in former times appears evident from the 
Bundahish (p. 59, Westerg.), where two of the gahanbdr 
festivals are made coincident with the longest and shortest 
days respectively; but there seems to be bo account in 
the Parsi books of the mode adopted for the rectification 
of the calendar. 

The growing demand among Parsis for further informa- 
tion regarding the contents of their sacred books was met, 
to some extent, by the publication (in 1843) of the Yasna 
text in Gujrati characters, with a Gujrati translation, by 
AsPANDiARJi Framji; and a similar translation of the 
Vendidad was made about the same time. These transla- 
tions are noteworthy as being the latest Parsi works of 
this nature which are free from European influence, and 
can therefore be consulted by European scholars as the 
last embodiment of pure traditional information. 

The foremost of the Parsi writers who represent the 
period of transition from confidence in old traditions to 
reliance on European scholars, is Dastur Peshotanji 
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Behbamji SaijjInA, the present high-priest of the Bombay 
Parsis of the predominant sect. In 1848 he published the 
Pahlavi text of the Vajarkard-i-dlnl, from a modem copy 
of an old manuscript at Surat : this is probably the first 
lx)ok printed with Pahlavi type. In 1853 he published a 
Gujrati translation of the Pahlavi K&rn4mak-i Ardashlr-i 
P&pak&D, which is a fairly good specimen of correct trans- 
lation. Before the publication of his " Grammar of the 
Pahlavi Language" (in Gujrati, 1871), Dastur Peshotanji 
had ample opportunity to study the views of European 
scholars ; and his grammar, which is very complete, 
though rather too voluminous, is a great improvement 
upon the one or two Pahlavi grammars previously pub- 
lished by Parsi writers. He thinks that the pronunciation 
of the Semitic portion of the Pahlavi in Sasanian times 
has been correctly handed down by tradition, and that its 
variations from Chaldee are due to corrupt pronunciation 
when the words were first adopted, and not to mere mis- 
reading of the characters after the correct pronunciation 
was lost. This opinion, however, is not confirmed by 
reference to the inscriptions of Sasanian times ; thus, the 
word traditionally pronounced jdnUn, "become," is found 
inscribed yahvUn in unambiguous Sasanian characters, 
exactly as had been anticipated by European scholars, 
whose proposed readings of several other Huzv&rish words 
are fully confirmed by the Sasanian inscriptions. In some 
cases the inscriptions have contradicted the views of 
European scholars, so Parsi writers exercise a wise dis- 
cretion in not departing from their traditional readings too 
hastily. 

The latest work of Dastur Peshotanji, of which the first 
volume appeared in 1874, is the Dlnkard, in which he gives 
the Pahlavi text with & transliteration in Avesta letters, 
a Gujrati and English translation, and a glossary of some 
selected words. This first volume contains about one- 
eighteenth part of the extant portion of the Dlnkard, or 
about one-eighth of the third book, which is the least 
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interesting part of the wort, and perhaps the most difl&cult 
to translate. Many improvements in the translation 
might be suggested, but it gives the meaning of the original 
as nearly as can be expected in a first translation of a 
difficult text. The second volume, published in 1876, 
completes the first tenth part of the extant text, and fuUy 
maintains the character of this edition of the Dinkard 
for accuracy. 

The works of Dastur Hoshangji Jamaspji have already 
been mentioned (p. 48-51) as having been revised by the 
author of these Essays, and published under his super- 
vision. In their original state they displayed a very con- 
siderable knowledge of Pahlavi on the part of Dastur 
Hoshangji, who had disposed of many of the chief diffi- 
culties which might otherwise have troubled the reviser ; 
most of the corrections required were due to additions, and 
to the progress of knowledge in the interval between the 
first preparation and the publication of the works. Dastur 
Hoshangji has also prepared an edition of the Pahlavi and 
Pazand texts of the Shikand-gum&nl, with a glossary of 
the Pahlavi words ; and also an edition of the Avesta and 
Pahlavi texts of the Vendidad, with a glossary of the 
Pahlavi words ; but neither of these works are yet pub- 
lished. 

In 1866 a prize was offisred by Seth Khurshedji 
Eustamji K§.m& for a new Gujrati translation of the 
Vendidad, with a complete glossary of the words in the 
Avesta text. This translation was supplied, three years 
afterwards, by Ka^vasji Edalji Kanga, but was not pub- 
lished till 1874, It is based upon Westergaard's text and 
the best European translations which had appeared, and 
the writer has added, in many places, a good deal of ex- 
planatory commentary. This is likely to remain the 
standard translation for the use of the Parsi community, 
and it is to be regretted that its author has not avoided 
the mistake of translating Avesta quotations, made by the 
Pahlavi commentator, as part of the Avesta text, which 
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has been already noticed (p. 52) as a general error of 
translators. In addition to the quotations admitted into 
the text by M. de Harlez, he has translated the five quota- 
tions which constitute Vend. ii. 6 (Westerg.), and finds 
considerable difficulty in adapting them to the text, as 
might be expected. If he had consulted a manuscript of 
the Vendidad with Pahlavi he would have seen at once 
that these five sentences are merely quoted by the Pahlavi 
commentator to prove the correctness of his assertions. 
The fact that these Avesta quotations form no part of the 
text is noticed by Dastur Hoshangji in his manuscript 
edition of the texts of the Vendidad. 

In concluding these remarks upon the progress of Zo- 
roastrian studies among the Parsis, it may be mentioned 
that Dastur Jamaspji Mikochihabji Jamaspasaka of 
Bombay has been engaged for many years in collecting 
materials for a Pahlavi dictionary, the first part of which 
is now in the press. This dictionary is likely to be ex- 
ceedingly useful, being by far the largest collection of 
Pahlavi words hitherto made ; and these are arranged in 
the order of the Sanskrit alphabet, which is convenient for 
a people speaking GujratL It will adhere strictly to 
traditional readings and interpretations, of which it ought 
to form a permanent record, valuable to all parties in 
these times of progressive transition. 

Thus much had to be noticed regarding the general 
course of researches into the sacred writings of the Parsis. 
Slowly the ideas of past ages, buried for thousands of 
years in documents written in a language more or less 
unintelligible, begin to be unfolded ; but many years and 
many laborers will be required to make this new field 
for antiquarian and philological research yield much fruit. 
The Dasturs, who are most concerned, and other younger, 
talented, and well-to-do members of the Parsi community, 
oiught to consider it their duty to collect and multiply 
correct and unimproved copies of all the oldest manu- 
scripts extant, and to supply themselves with all the 
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means (such as a knowledge of Sanskrit, Persian, Chaldee, 
&c.) now required for a successful investigation of the 
Avesta and Pahlavi languages, in order that they may 
study the contents of their manuscripts, and learn the 
foundations on which their religion rests. Let them not 
be discouraged if the results be not so flattering to then: 
self-love as they anticipated. So far as their researches 
disclose what is good and proper in their religion, they 
must strengthen the belief in its divine origin ; and so far 
as they disclose what is bad and improper, they merely 
indicate the corruptions introduced by human tradition. 
Such corruptions can be neither concealed nor defended 
with safety ; but when discovered, they must be rejected 
as mere human inventions and superstitious errors. All 
religions have passed through human minds and human 
hands, and are therefore likely to abound with human 
errors ; so that the man who believes in the infallibility 
of a book is but one step removed from the superstition 
of him who believes in the infallibility of a high-priest ; 
he merely removes the idea of verbal inspiration from the 
broad daylight of the present, where its improbability 
would be too obvious, into the dim obscurity of the past, 
where difficulties become lost in the misty shadows of 
antiquity. Whatever is true in religion will bear the 
fullest investigation and most searching criticism; it is 
only error that fears discussion. 
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LANGUAGES OF THE PARSI SCRIPTURES. 

The languages of Persia, commonly called Iranian, form 
a separate family of the great Aryan stock of languages 
which comprises, besides the Iranian idioms, Sanskrit 
(with its daughters), Greek, Latin, Teutonic (with Eng- 
lish), Slavonian, Letto-Lithuanian, Celtic, and all allied 
dialects. The Iranian idioms arrange themselves under 
two heads : — 

1. Iranian languages properly so called. 

2. AfiSliated tongues. 

The first division comprises the ancient, mediseval, and 
modem languages of Iran, which includes Persia, Media, 
and Bactria, those lands which are styled in the Zend- 
Avesta airydo damhdvS, "Aryan countries." We may 
class them as follows . — 

(a.) The East Iranian or Bactrian branch, extant only 
in the two dialects in which the scanty fragments of the 
Parai scriptures are written. The more ancient of them 
may be called the ''6&tha dialect," because the most 
extensive and important writings preserved in this pecu- 
liar idiom are the so-called G&thas or hymns ; the later 
idiom, in which most of the books of the Zend-Avesta are 
written, niay be called " ancient Bactrian," or " the classi- 
cal Avesta language," which was for many centuries the 
spoken and written language of Bactria. The Bactrian 
languages seem to have been dying out in the third cen- 
tury B.C., and they have left no daughters. 

(b.) The West Iranian languages, or those of Media and 
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Persia. These are known to us during the three periods 
of antiquity, middle ages, and modem times, but only in 
the one dialect, which has, at every period, served as the 
written language throughout the Iranian provinces of the 
Persian empire. Several dialects are mentioned by lexi- 
cographers, but we know very little about them.^ Of the 
ancient Persian a few documents are still extant in the 
cuneiform inscriptions of the kings of the Achfiemenian 
dynasty, found in the ruins of Persepolis, on the rock of 
Behistun, near Hamadan, and some other places in Persia. 
This language stands nearest to the two Bactrian dialects 
of the Zend-Avesta, but exhibits some peculiarities ; for 
instance, we find d used instead of 2, as adam^ " I," in the 
Avesta azcm ; daday " hand," in the Avesta zojsta. It is 
undoubtedly the mother of modem Persian, but the diflfer- 
ences between them are nevertheless great, and in reading 
and interpreting the ancient Persian cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, Sanskrit and the Avesta, although they be only sister 
languages, have proved more useful than its daughter, 
the modem Persian. The chief cause of this difiPerence 
between ancient and modern Persian is the loss of nearly 
all the grammatical inflexions of nouns and verbs, and the 
total disregard of gender, in modern Persian ; while in the 
ancient Persian, as written and spoken at the time of the 

^ In Sayyid Hxuain Shfth Haklkat's or language of the court, according 

Persian grammar, entitled 7V«^/a<u- to thia writer, spoken at Balkh, Bok- 

l-^Ajam, there are seven Iranian Ian- hara, Marr, and in Badakhah&n ; and 

guages enumerated, which are classed Pahlavt, or Pahlavdnt^ the language 

under two heads, vie (a) the obso- of the so-called Pahlav, comprising 

lete or dead, and (6) such dialects the districts of Bai {Magha in the 

as are sUU used. Of the obsolete he Zend-Avesta), Ispahan, and Dlnikr. 

knows four: Sughdi, the language Dart he calls the language of Fir- 

of ancient Sogdiana {Sughdha in the dausi, but the trifling deviations he 

Zend-Avesta) ; Zdtdt (for Zdbuli), mentions to prove the difference be- 

the dialect of Z&bulist&n ; iSoJtzt, tween Dart and PdrH (for instance, 

siM>ken in Sajast&n (called Sakastene oikkafiif '* belly," used in Dari for 

by the Greeks) ; and ffiriiH^ spoken thikam, and oM, " with," for bd), 

in Herat {Har6yu in the Zend- refer only to slight changes in spell- 

Avesta). As languages in use he ing, and are utterly insufficient to 

mentions Pdrit, which,' he says, was induce a philologist to consider Darl 

spoken in Istakhar (Persepolis), the an idiom different from P&rst 
ancient capital of Persia ; then Dari, 
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Achsemenians (b.c. 500-300), we still find a great many 
inflexions agreeing with those of the Sanskrit, Avesta, 
and other ancient Aryan tongues. At what time the 
Persian language, like the English, became simplified, and 
adapted for amalgamating with foreign words, by the loss 
of its terminations, we cannot ascertain. But there is 
every reason to suppose that this dissolution and absorp- 
tion of terminations, on account of their having become 
more or less unintelligible, began before the Christian era, 
because in the later inscriptions of the Achsemenians 
(b.c. 400), we find already some of the grammatical forms 
confounded, which confusion we discover also in many 
parts of the Zend-Avesta. Ko inscription in the verna- 
cular Persian of the Arsacidans, the successors of the 
Achsmenians, being extant, we cannot trace the gradual 
dissolution of the terminations ; and when we next meet 
with the vernacular, in the inscriptions of the first two 
Sasanian monarchs, it appears in the curiously mixed 
form of Pahlavi, which gradually changes till about a.d. 
300, when it diflFers but little from the Pahlavi of the 
Parsi books, as we shall shortly see. 

The second chief division of the Iranian tongues com- 
prises the affiliated langimges, that is to say, such as share 
in the chief peculiarities of this family, but differ from it 
in many essential particulars. To this division we must 
refer Ossetic, spoken by some small tribes in the Caucasus, 
but differing completely from the other Caucasian lan- 
guages ; also Armenian and Afghanic (PashtH), 

After this brief notice of the Iranian languages in 
general, we shall proceed to the more particular considera- 
tion of the languages of the Zend-Avesta and other religious 
literature of the Parsis. 

I. — THE LANGUAGE OF THE AVESTA ERRONEOUSLY CALLED 

ZEND. 

The original language of the Parsi scriptures has usually 
been called Zend by European scholars, but this name has 
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never been generally admitted by Parsi scholars, althongb 
it may have been accepted by a few on European autho- 
rity, which is apt to be treated with too much deference 
by Oriental minds. We shall see, hereafter, that this 
application of the term Zend is quite inconsistent with its 
general use in the Parsi books, and ought, therefore, to be 
discarded by scholars who wish to prevent the propagation 
of error. At present we need only observe that no name 
for the language of the Parsi scriptures has yet been found 
in the Parsi books ; but whenever the word Zend (zand) is 
used alone, it is applied to some Pahlavi translation, com- 
mentary, or gloss ; and whenever the word Avesta (avistdk) 
is used alone, it is applied to the Parsi scriptures in their 
original language. The language of the Zend, therefore, 
is Pahlavi, and this is a sufBcient reason for not applying 
that term to another language, with which its connection 
is probably slight For want of a better term, we may 
follow the example of most Parsi scholars in using the 
term Avesta for the language of the Avesta; and to avoid 
confusion, we must discard the word Zend altogether when 
speaking of languages; although, for reasons given here- 
after, we may still use Zend-Avesta as a general term for 
the Parsi scriptures. 

The general character of the Avesta language, in both 
its dialects, is that of a highly developed idiom. It is rich 
in inflexions, both of the verbs and nouns. In the latter, 
where three numbers and eight cases can be distinguished, 
it agrees almost completely with Yedic Sanskrit, and in 
the former it exhibits a greater variety of forms than, the 
classical Sanskrit. We find, besides, a multitude of com- 
pound words of various kinds, and the sentences are joined 
together in an easy way, which contributes largely to a 
ready understanding of the general sense of passages. It 
is a genuine sister of Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and Gothic ; 
but we find her no longer in the prime of life, as she 
appears rather in her ^declining age. The forms are not 
always kept strictly distinct from each other, as is the 
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case in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin; but are now and then 
confounded, much less, however, in the verbs than in the 
nouns, where the dissolution first began. The crude form, 
or original uninflected state of the word, is often used 
instead of the original inflected forms ; thus, we find daeva, 
" demon, evil spirit," which is really the crude form of the 
word, employed as the instrumental singular, which ought to 
be daerena, or at least daevd, and as the nominative plural, 
which ought to be daevdonhd or daevd. The long vowels 
d and % are out of use in the nominative feminine, so that 
the gender is not so easily recognised from the termina- 
tion alone as in Sanskrit; thus we have daSna, ''creed, 
belief," instead of daend ; moreover, the forms of the dative 
and instrumental are often confounded, especially in the 
plural These deviations from the regular forms, and the 
confusion of terminations, are far more frequent in the 
classical Avesta than in the G^tha dialect, where the gram- 
matical forms are, in most cases, quite regular. 

Notwithstanding these symptoms of decay, the relation- 
ship of the Avesta language to the most ancient Sanskrit^ 
ihe so-called Yedic dialect,^ is as close as that of the dif- 
ferent dialects of the Greek language (-^olic, Ionic, Doric, 
or Attic) to each other. The languages of the sacred 
hymns of the. Brahmans, and of those of the. Parsis, are 
only the two dialects of two separate tribes of one and the 
same nation. As the lonians, Dorians, .^tolians, &c., were 
difTerent tribes of the Greek nation, whose general name 
was Settenes, so the ancient Brahmans and Parsis were 
two tribes of the nation which is called Aryas both in the 

1 Tbls ifl distinct from the tuaal ing of ceremonies, their e£Fecta, &o. 

Suukiit, whioh alone is studied new- They learn them parrot-like by heart, 

adaya by the Bnhmana. The meet but care nothing about understand- 

leamed Panditi of the present Brah- ing their prayers. If they are asked 

manio comnmnity, who are perfectly to explain the meaning, they refer to 

aoqimiiied with the classical Sanskrit a commentary made several hundred 

language, an utterly unable to ez- years ago by a highly celebrated Brah- 

pLdn the more ancient portions of man (S&ya^a), which often fails to 

the Vedas, which consist chiefly of give a complete insight into Yedio 

hymai, and specuUtions on the mean- antiquity. 
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Veda and Zend-Avesta ; the former may be compared with 
the lonians, and the latter with the Dorians. The most 
striking feature perceptible when comparing both Avesta 
dialects with Sanskrit is, that they are related closely to 
the Vedic form of Sanskrit, but not to the classical In 
verbal forms, especially moods and tenses, the classical 
Sanskrit, though very rich in comparison with modem 
languages, is much poorer than the more primitive dialect 
preserved in the Vedas ; thus it has lost various forms of 
the subjunctive mood, most tenses of all moods except the 
indicative (the imperative and potential moods preserving 
only the present tense), the manifold forms expressing the 
infinitive mood,^ &c. ; whereas aU these fonns are to be 
found in the Vedas, Zend-Avesta, and Homeric Greek, in 
the greatest completeness. The syntactical structure in 
Vedic Sanskrit and the Avesta is simple enough, and 
verbal forms are much more frequently used than in 
classical Sanskrit. There can be no doubt that classical 
Sanskrit was formed long after the separation of the Ira- 
nians from the Hindus. 

The differences between Vedic Sanskrit and the Avesta 
language are very little in grammar, but are chiefly of 
a phonetical and lexiaographical nature, like the differ- 
ences between German and Dutch. There are certain 
regular changes of sounds, and other phonetic peculiarities 
perceptible, a knowledge of which enables the philologist 
to convert any Avesta word easily into a pure Sanskrit 
one. The most remarkable changes are as follows : — 

Initial 8 in Sanskrit is changed in the Avesta into h; 
thus soma (the sacred juice used by the Brahmans) = 
haoma; sama, "together, the same," = hama; sa, "that, 
he," = ha; sack, " to follow," (Lat. segut) - hack. In the 
middle of a word the same change takes place, as in asu^ 
" life," = arihu ; except now and then in the last syllable, 
as in Av. yazaesha^ " thou shalt worship," where sh is pre- 

^ In the Vedio dialect eleven such fonoB can be fonnd, which are re- 
duced to one in classical Sanskrit. 
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serveA At the end of a word sh remains unless preceded 
by a, in which case the termination ash is changed into 6, 
except when followed by the enclitic conjunction cha, 
when the sibilant is preserved; thus asurd-s, "living," 
becomes ahuro, instead of ahurash^ but we find ahv/rashcha, 
"and the living." 

The Sanskrit h, when not original, but only a derived 
sound, never remains in the Avesta. It is generally 
changed into 2;, as in 2:2, "then, therefore," = S. hi; zima^ 
"winter," = S. hima; zbS (root), "to invoke," = S. hve. 
The Avesta z is also sometimes equivalent to a Sanskrit/, 
as in zan^ " to produce," (Pers. zddan) = S. jan (Lat. 
ffifffio) ; hizva, " tongue," = S. jihva. 

In comparing Avesta with* Sanskrit words, we often 
observe a nasal in the former which is wanting in the 
latter; this nasal is usually followed by h, as in aijhu, 
" life," = S.. am. 

Instead of Sanskrit shv we find sp in the Avesta, as in 
aspa, "horse," = S. ashva (Lat. equus, 6r. hippos); vtspa, 
"all," = S. vishva; spd, " dog," = S. shvd. 

In place of Sanskrit rit, besides the regular change into 
aret,^ we find ash as an equivalent in the Avesta, as in 
mashya, "man," — S. martya (Lat. mortalis, Gr. hrotos); 
asha, " right, true," = S. rita. 

Instead of Sanskrit sv the Avesta has a peculiar guttural 
aspirate represented by q, and corresponding in sound 
probably to ^ in Latin and khw in Persian, as in qafna, 
"sleep," = S. svapna (Lat. sonmus, Gr. hypnos, Pers. 
khrvdb). 

These are the most remarkable phonetic differences 
between Sanskrit and Avesta words. By attending to them 
it is very .easy to find the Sanskrit word corresponding to 
one in the Avesta, and we can thus discover a large number 
of words and forms similar to those in the Yedas. There 
are, of course, now and then (as is always the case in the 

^ The Saiukrit Towel p is alwayi represented by are or ere; fit itself is a 
oormption of art. 
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dialects of every language) peculiar words to be found in 
the Avesta^ but these are always traceable to Sanskrit 
roots. 

A comparison of the grammatical forms in the Avesta 
and Sanskrit can be dispensed with. They are so very 
similar, even when not quite identical, that they are 
readily recognised by any one who has a slight knowledge 
of Sanskrit. The strongest proof of the original identity 
of Sanskrit and Avesta grammatical forms is their harmony 
even in irregularities. Thus, for instance, the deviations 
of the pronominal declension from that of the nouns are 
the same in both languages, as ahmdi, "to him," » S. 
aamdi; kahmdi, "to whom," = S. kasmdi; yaSshdm, "of 
whom " (pL), s= S. yeshdm. Also in the declension of 
irregular nouns we find span, "dog," » S. skvan* sing, 
nom. spd = S. shod, ace. ^pdnem = S. shvdruim, dat. siin6 = 
S. shune, gen. sitnd = S. shunas, pL nom. spdnd = S. shvdnas, 
gen. sAndm = S. shundm ; likewise pathan, " path," = S. 
pathin, sing. nom. patUa » S.panthds, inst patha = S. pathd, 
pi. nom. pafUdnd » S. panthdncu, ace. pathS » S. pcUhas, 
geiLpcUhJam = S. pcUhdm, 

The extremely close afiSinity of the Avesta language to 
Yedic Sanskrit can be best seen from some forms of the 
present tense, in which the classical Sanskrit differs from 
the Vedic Compare, for instance, Av. kerenaomi, " I make," 
with Ved. hfinomi and S. karomi; Av,ja7naiti, "he goes," 
with Ved. gamati and S. gachchhati ; Av. gerewndmi^ * I 
take," with Ved. grihhndmi and S. grihndmi. 

With regard to the differences between the two dialects 
of the Avesta, the language of the G&thas and the classical 
or ordinary Avesta^ we can here only discuss their relation- 
ship to each other in a general way. The chief question 
is, whether they represent the same language at two 
different periods of time, or whether they are two con- 
temporary dialects, spoken in two different provinces of 

* Spelt M pronoTLDoed, $h repreienting the palatal sibUant, and ih the 
cerebral libilant. 
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the ancient Bactrian empire. Our knowledge of the 
dialects of the Iranian languages and the periods of their 
development, previous to the Christian era, is so limited, 
that it is extremely difficult to decide this question in a 
satisfactoiy manner. 

The differences between these two dialects are both of a 
phonetical and grammatical nature. Were the deviations 
merely of the former kind, we should be fully entitled to 
ascribe them to two different ways of pronouncing certain 
vowels and consonajxts, as generally happens in different 
districts with nations speaking the same language; but 
sliould we discover in one dialect fuller and more ancient 
forms, and in the other evidently later and more con- 
tracted ones, then the difference between the G&tha 
language and the ordinary Avesta must be ascribed to 
their being written at different periods. 

The phonetical differences of the 6&tha language from 
that of the other books are, at a first glance, so considerable 
as to induce one to trace them to different localities of the 
same coimtry, and not to different ages. But on closer 
inquiry we find that several of these phonetical peculiarities, 
such as the constant lengthening of final vowels, and the 
severing of one syllable into two (as of the nom. pL n. of 
the relative pronoim yd into eeh), are attributable to the 
original chanting of the Gslthas and other shorter pieces, 
constituting the older Yasna, and are not to be traced to 
dialectical differences. These writings are the most im- 
portant and holiest prayers used in the Zoroastrian divine 
service, and the way of chanting them was, very likely, 
analogous to that in which the Brahmans (originally near 
relations of the Parsis) used to chant the verses of the 
S&maveda at the time of solemn sacrifices, and which is 
kept up to this day on such occasions. On hearing a 
S^maveda priest chant some verses of this Veda, one 
notices that he lengthens the final vowels of the words, 
even when they are short. In Sanskrit, where the 
grammar was fixed by rules, the texts were not altered 
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according to the mode of chanting them; while in the 
Avesta, where nothing regarding the grammar and pro- 
nunciation was settled,, these peculiarities produced by 
chanting the Gslthas and some other pieces crept into the 
manuscripts, which were generaUy written from memory 
only, as is still often the case. Besides these phonetical 
changes which can be explained as the result of chanting, 
there are a few other changes of vowels, such as that of a 
final 6 or initial a into e, as in ie = A^, " who ? " and 
emavat = amavai, " strong ; " also some changes of con- 
sonants, as that of t into s in stavas = atavat, " praising," 
and the softening of harsh consonants, as in ddreflg^ 
dthras (ace. pi. of dtar, " fire "). These deviations are sug- 
gestive of dialectical differences, but they are of no great 
importance, and no great weight can be attached to them ; 
they are merely such differences as might exist between 
the idioms of neighbouring towns in the same district. 
That these peculiarities, notwithstanding their insignifi- 
cance, have been preserved so well, and not been dissolved 
and changed into the current Bactrian language, which is 
preserved in the largest portion of the Zend-Avesta, in- 
dicates the great reverence in which these hymns were 
held by the Zoroastrians. Considering that the G&thas 
contain the undoubted teaching of Zarathushtra himself 
(without adverting to other reasons), we do not hesitate to 
believe that the peculiar language used in the G&thas was 
the dialect of his own town or district. 

As to grammatical forms, the 6§,tha dialect exhibits not 
a few deviations from the ordinary Avesta language. 
Most of these differences evidently represent a more pri- 
mitive state of the Bactrian language, nearer to its Aryan 
source; but some might be considered as merely dialec- 
tical peculiarities. The genitive singular of masculine 
nouns in a ends, nearly throughout the G&thas, in akyd, 
which corresponds exactly with the Sanskrit genitive ter- 
mination asya, while in the ordinary Avesta we always 
find ahS, apparently a contraction of ahya, thus G&th. 
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daSvahya, " of a demon," = Av. daevahS = S. devasya. 
Again, the first pers. sing, imperative, expressing intention 
or volition, requires only the termination a or di in the 
Gathas, whereas in the ordinary Avesta the derived 
termination dni prevails, and this is also used in Sanskrit ; 
the usual infinitive formation in the Gslthas is that in dy&i 
which is also extremely frequent in the Vedic dialect^ 
while it is nearly tm^nown in the ordinary Avesta, 
and wholly so in classical Sanskrit. In the pronouns, 
especially, the language of the Gd.thas exhibits more 
ancient forms than we find in any other part of the 
Zend-Avesta, as for example maibyd, " to me," which an- 
cient form, agreeing so weU with Sans, mahyam and Lat. 
mihi, is nowhere to be found in the ordinary Avesta ; ob- 
serve also mahyd, m. maqydo, f. " of my," &c. The fre- 
quent use of the enclitic pronominal particles i, im, him, 
&c. (which is a pequliar feature of the Vedic dialect, distin- 
guishing it from classical Sanskrit), and the great freedom 
with which prepositions are separated from their verbs (a 
chief characteristic of Vedic Sanskrit and Homeric Greek), 
indicate a more ancient stage of language in the G&tha 
dialect than we can discover in the ordinary Avesta, where 
these traces of a more varied and not quite settled form of 
expression are much fewer, and only met with, occasion- 
ally, in poetical pieces. 

Judging from these peculiarities, there seems no doubt 
that the dialect of the Gstthas shows some traces of a higher 
antiquity than can be claimed for the ordinary Avesta. 
But the diflferences are not so great as between the Vedic 
and classical Sanskrit, or between the Greek of Homer and 
that of the Attic dialect, the two dialects of the Zend- 
Avesta being much closer to each other. They represent 
one and the same language, with such changes as may 
have been brought about within the space of one or two 
centuries. The GUtha dialect is, therefore, only one or two 
centuries older than the ordinary Avesta language, which 
was the standard language of the ancient Iranian empire. 
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Much of the difficulty of understanding the Zend-Avesta 
arises, no doubt, from grammatical defects in the texts 
ejLtant, owing to the want of grammatical studies among 
the -ancient Persians and Bactrians. Had the study of 
grammar, as a separate science, flourished among the an- 
cient Mobads and Dasturs, as was the case with Sanskrit 
grammar among the ancient Brahmans, and had Iran pro- 
duced men like Fdnini, K&tyslyana, and Patanjali, who 
became lawgivers of the classical Sanskrit language, we 
should have less ground to complain of the bad condition 
of the texts, and have found fewer difficulties in explain- 
ing them than we have now to encounter. There is every 
reason to believe that the grammar of the Bactrian Ian* 
guage was never fixed in any way by rules; thus the 
corruptions and abbreviations of forms, which gradually 
crept from the popular and colloquial into the written 
language, became unavoidable. In Sanskrit the gramma- 
rians built, by means of numerous rules, under which every 
regular or irregular form in that language was brought, a 
strong bulwark against the importation of forms from the 
popular and vulgar language, which was characterised by 
them as Prdkrit^ Grammar became a separate branch of 
study ; manuscripts were then either copied or written in 
strict accordance with the rules of grammar, but always 

1 One must not, however, loM Bight mar ii no exception to the general 
of the fact that a language is not made role that Uiwi are hurtful unleM ■ub- 
by grammarians, but by the common ject to constant revision ; for a law 
people whom they despise. The work that cannot be altered becomes a 
of grammarians is merely to take the dogma, an impediment to discussion, 
language as they find it, and try to progress, and improTement, whether 
ascertain what rules they can manu- it be grammatical, medical, legal, 
facture to account for the various scientific, social, or religious. Whe- 
forms and idioms used by the people ther the stoppage of Hindu progress 
around them. So long as such rules in knowledge beyond a certain point 
are laid down merely as explanations be not due to the excessive systems- 
of existing facts, they will be useful tising adopted by their writers when 
to the scholar, and wiU not impede they approached that point, is a mat- 
progress ; but once let them be enun- ter worth consideration. Arrived at 
ciated as inflexible laws, unalterable a certain amount of progress, they 
as those of the Medes and Persians, ceased to look forward, but contented 
acmI then they hinder progress, ossify themselves with surveying and ar- 
thought, and stop diMOvery. Gram- ranging w^at they already knew. 
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^th attention to phonetical peculiarities, especially in 
Yedic books, if they had any real foundation. To Uieso 
grammatical studies of the Brahmans, which belong to cm 
age long gone by, we chiefly owe the wonderfully correct 
and accurately grammatical state of the texts of the Yedas 
and other revered books of antiquity. In Iran almost all 
knowledge of the exact meaning of the terminations died 
out at the time when the ancient Iranian languages under- 
went the change from inflected to uninflected idioms. 
Books were extant, and learnt by heart for religious pur- 
poses, as is stiU done by the Parsi priests. But when the 
language of the Zoroastrian books had become dead, there 
were no means for the priests, who cared more for the mere 
mechanical recital of the sacred texts than for a real know- 
ledge of their meaning, to prevent corruptions of the texts. 
Ignorant of anything like grammar, they copied them me- 
chanically, like the monks of Europe in the middle ages, 
or wrote them from memory, and, of course, fiill of blun- 
ders and mistakes. On this account we find the copies 
now used by Mobads and Dasturs in a most deplorable 
condition as regards grammar ; the terminations are often 
written as separate words, and vowels inserted where they 
ought to be omitted, in accordance with the wrong pronun- 
ciation of the .writer. The best text, comparatively speak* 
ing, is to be found in the oldest copies ; while in Yedic 
manuscripts (if written for religious purposes) there is not 
the slightest diJBetence, whether they are many centuries 
old or copied at the present day. Westeigaard has taken 
great trouble to give a correct text, according to the oldest 
manuscripts accessible to him, and his edition is, in most 
cases, far preferable to the manuscripts used by the priests 
of modem times. If older manuscripts than those used 
by Westergaard be known to the Dasturs, they should con- 
sider it their bounden duty to procure them for the purpose 
of collation with Westergaard's valuable edition, so that 
they may ascertain all preferable readings for their own 
information and that of other scholars. Why will they 
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remain beliind the Brahmans and the Jews, who have 
preserved their sacred writings so well, and facilitated 
modem researches to so great an extent ? The era for a 
sound philological explanation of the time-hallowed frag- 
ments of the Zoroastrian waitings has come, and the Das- 
turs, as the spiritual guides of the Parsi community, should 
take a chief part in it. The darkness in which much of 
their creed is enshrouded should be dispelled ; but the only 
way of obtaining so desirable a result is by the diffusion of 
a sound and critical knowledge of the Avesta language. 

II. — THE PAHLAVI LANGUAGE AND PAZAND. 

It has been already noticed (p. 67) that after the five 
centuries of obscurity, and probable anarchy ,1 which fol- 
lowed the death of Alexander, when we next meet with 
the vernacular language of Western Iran, it has assumed 
the form of Pahlavi, the name generally applied to the 
language of the inscriptions of the Sasanian dynasty, 
whether on rocks or coins. 

Various interpretations of the word Paldavt have been 
proposed. Anquetil derives it from the Persian pahlH, 
" side," in which case Pahlavi would mean " the frontier 
language;" but although this opinion has been held by 
some scholars, it can hardly be correct, as it is difficult to 
imagine that a frontier language could have spread over a 
vast empire. It has also been connected with pahlav, " a 
hero," but "the hero language" is a very improbable 
designation. Native lexicographers have traced Pahlavi 
to the name Pahlav of a town and province ; that it was 
not the language of a town only, is evident from Firdausi's 
statements that the Pahlavi traditions were preserved by 
the dihgdn, " village chief; " it may have been the language 

^ * In the K&m&mah of Artakhshtr-i ' F&n and the borders adjacent to it 

* PApak&n it was written that after * were in the hands of a chieftain of 

* the death of Alexander of Rdm, ' Arday&n. P&pak was governor and 

* there were 240 small rulers of the ' sovereign of F&ra; and was appointed 
' countzy of Alr&n. The warriors of ' by ArdavAn.'— KAni4mak-i A. P. 
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of a province, but the province of Pahlav is said to have 
included Ispah&n, Bai, Hamadan, Kih&vand, and Adar- 
baj{j£ln, and must have comprised the ancient Media, but 
that country is never called Pahlav by Persian and Arab 
historians. Quatrem^re was of opinion that Pahlav was 
identical with the province Parthia, mentioned by the 
Greeks ; he shows, by reference to Armenian authors, that 
pahlav was a royal title of the Arsacidans. As the 
Parthians regarded themselves as the most warlike people 
of the Orient, it is not surprising that j^oA/ai; andpahlavdn 
in Persian, and pcUhav or paJdav, and paMavig or palhavig 
in Armenian, became appellations for a warrior ; the name 
thus lost its national meaning altogether, and became only 
a title for bold champions of old. It spread beyond the 
frontiers of Iran eastwards t^o India, for we find the 
Pahlavas mentioned as a mighty foreign nation in the 
Bim&yana, Mah&bharata^ and the Laws of Manu, and we 
can only understand them to have been the Persians. Be- 
garding the origin of the word, we may compare it with 
pdhlUm, " excellent/' but cannot derive it therefrom. 

As the name of a nation, we can discover it only in the 
Parthva of the cuneiform inscriptions, which is the Parthia 
of the Greeks and Bomans. The change o{ parthva into 
pahlav is not surprising, as / is not discoverable in the 
ancient Iranian tongues, where r is used instead, and th in 
the middle of an ancient Iranian word generally becomes 
h in Persian, as in Av. mithra = Pers. mihir. It may be 
objected that the Parthians were not Persians but pro- 
bably a Scythic race, and that Pahlavi could not have been 
the language of the Parthians. This objection, however, 
wiU not hold good when we consider that the Parthians 
were the actual rulers of Persia for nearly five hundred 
years, and made themselves respected and famous every- 
where by their fierce and successful contests with the 
mightiest nation of the ancient world, the Bomans. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the name which once struck 
such terror into the hearts of Boman generals and emperors 
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was remembered in Persia, and that everything connected 
with antiquity, whether in history, religion, letters, writing, 
or language, was called paJUavi, or belonging to the ancient 
rulers of the country, the Parthians. Pahlavi thus means, 
in fact, nothing but "ancient Persian" in general, without 
restriction to any particular period or dialect. This we 
may see from the use made of the word by Mohammedan 
writers; thus, Ibn Hauqal, an Arab geographer of the 
tenth century, when describing the province of Firs, the 
ancient Persis, states that three languages were used there, 
viz. (a) the Ffixsl (Persian), spoken by the natives when 
conversing with one another, which was spread all over 
Persia, and understood everywhere ; (b) the Pahlavi, which 
was the language of the ancient Persians, in which the 
Magi wrote their historical records, but which in the 
writer's time could not be understood by the inhabitants 
of the province without a translation ; (c) the Arabic, which 
was used for all official documents. Of other languages 
spoken in Persia he notices the Kh^t, the language of 
Ehuzistftn, which he states to be quite dififerent from 
Hebrew, Syriac, or Fftrsl. In the Mujmilu-t-taw&rlkh there 
is an account of "Pahlavi" inscriptions at Persepolis, 
but the writer evidently means those in cuneiform char- 
acters. 

From all this we may clearly see that the name Pahlavi 
was not limited to any particular period or district. In 
the time of Firdausi (a.d. icxx)), the cxmeiform writing as 
well as the Sasanian inscriptions passed for Pahlavi char- 
acters ; and the ancient Persian and Avesta were regarded 
as Pahlavi, equally with the official language of the 
Sasanian period, to which the term has been now restricted, 
since the others have become better known. The term 
Pahlavi was thus, in fact, never used by the Persians 
themselves in any other sense than that of "ancient 
Persian," whether they referred to the Sasanian, Arsacidan, 
AchdBmenian, Kayanian, or Peshdadian times. Any reader 
of the Sh&hn&mah will arrive at this conclusion. This 
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misapplication of a more recent name to earlier historical 
facts is analogous to the misuse of the appellation Ardm&k^ 
*' Soman," which the Parsi writers apply to Alexander, the 
Macedonian conqueror, because he entered the Persian 
empire from the quarter where the Soman armies appeared 
in later times. 

However loosely the term Pahlavi may have been for- 
merly applied, it has long been practically restricted to the 
written language of Persia during the Sasanian dynasty, 
and to the literature of that period and a short time after, 
of which some fragments have been preserved by the 
Parsis, in a character resembling that of the Avesta, but 
very deficient in distinct letters. These Pahlavi writings 
are of a very peculiar character : instead of presenting us 
with a pure Iranian dialect (as might be expected in the 
language of a period commencing with the purely Iranian 
ancient Persian, and ending with the nearly equally pure 
Iranian language of Firdausi), it exhibits a large admixture 
of Semitic words, which increases as we trace it further 
back, so that the earliest inscriptions of the Sasanian 
dynasty may be described as being written in a Semitic 
language, with some admixture of Iranian words, and a 
prevailing Iranian construction. Traces of the Semitic 
portion of the Pahlavi can be found on coins of the third 
and fourth century B.C., and possibly on some tablets found 
at Nineveh, which must be as old as the seventh century 
B.C. ; so there is some reason to suppose that it may be 
derived from one of the dialects of the Assyrian language, 
although it differs considerably from the language of the 
Assyrian cuneiform inscriptions. Practically, however, our 
acquaintance with Pahlavi commences with the inscrip- 
tions of the first Sasanian kings on rocks and coins. 

Since the Mohammedan conquest of Persia, the language 

has become greatly mixed with Semitic words from the 

Arabic, but this Semitic admixture is of a totally different 

character to that we find in Pahlavi The Arabic element 

in modem Persian consists chiefly of substantives and 

F 
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adjectives, referring to religion, literature, or science ; few 
particles or verbs have, been adopted, except when whole 
phrases have been borrowed; in fact, the Arabic words, 
although very numerous, are evidently borrowed from a 
foreign language. The Semitic element in Pahlavi writ- 
ings, on the contrary, comprises nearly all kinds of words 
which are not Arabic in modem Persian ; almost all pro- 
nouns, prepositions, conjunctions, and common verbs, many 
adverbs and substantives in frequent use, the first ten 
numerals, but very few adjectives, are Semitic ; while 
nearly every Arabic word in modem Persian would be re- 
presented by an Iranian one in Pahlavi writings. It is 
optional, however, to use Iranian equivalents for any of 
these Semitic words when writing Pahlavi, but these 
equivalents are rarely used for some of the pronouns, pre- 
positions, and conjunctions ; so rarely, indeed, that the 
orthography of a few of them is uncertain* Notwithstand- 
ing the Semitic appearance of the written Pahlavi, we find 
that all traces of Semitic inflexions have disappeared, except 
in a few of the earliest Sasanian inscriptions, written in a 
peculiar character and dialect, called GhaldsBO-Pahlavi, in 
which the Chaldee plural suf&x in is still often used, as in 
malMn vwlkd , ** king of kings," instead of Ttudhdn malkd 
in the ordinary Sasanian Pahlavi inscriptions of the same 
age, where the Iranian plural suffix dn is used. Besides 
this Iranian suffix to nouns, we find the verbs appearing in * 
one unchangeable Semitic form, to which is added certain 
Iranian suffixes, except in the earliest inscriptions in Sasa- 
nian Pahlavi, where these suffixes are wanting. In addition 
to these indications of Iranian grammar, we also find a 
prevailing Iranian constmction in the sentences, as much 
in the older inscriptions as in the later writings. 

The explanation of this extraordinary compound writ- 
ing, fundamentally Semitic in its words and Iranian in its 
construction, is that it never literally represented the 
spoken language of any nation. The Iranians must have 
inherited their writing from a Semitic people, and although 
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they were acquamted with the separate sounds of each of 
the letters, they preferred transferring the Semitic words 
bodUy, so as to represent the same ideas in their own Irar 
man language, and each Semitic word, so transferred, was 
merely an ideogram, and would be read with the sound of 
the corresponding Iranian word, without reference to the 
sounds of the letters composing it ; thus the Persians wrote 
the old Semitic word Tnalkd, " king," but they pronounced 
it shah. When the Semitic words had more than one 
grammatical form, they would, for the sake of uniformity 
be usually borrowed in one particular form, and probably 
in the form which occurred most frequently in the Semitic 
writings. As these ideograms were to represent an Iranian 
language, they would be arranged, of course, according to 
Iranian syntax. For certain words the writer could find 
no exact Semitic equivalent, especially for Iranian names 
and religious terms ; to express them he had recourse to 
the alphabet^ and wrote these words as they were pro- 
nounced ; thus laying the foundation of the Iranian element 
in the Pahlavi. As the Semitic ideograms remained un- 
changed,^ it was necessary to add Iranian suffixes to indicat€ 
the few grammatical forms which survived in the spoken 
language ; these additions appear^ to have been only gra- 
dually made, for the sake of greater precision, as some of 
them are not found in the older inscriptions. In later 
writings we find a few other Iranian additions to Semitic 
words, used generally to indicate some modification of the 
original word ; thus oM = p{d, " father," ia altered into 
aMdar =ptdar ; am = mad, "mother," into amidar = mddar; 
&CL In these later writings, we also find the proportion of 
the Semitic element considerably reduced, being confined 
to the representation of some three to four hundred of the 
commonest words in the language, while all other words 
are Iranian, written as they are pronounced. 

* The odIj exceptiozis extant seem tions before mentioned (p. 82) ; but 
to be a few Semitic plnrali in -in even these are uied in phraies of Ira- 
f oand in the Ghaldwo-PahlaYJ insorip- nian conitmction. 
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As a proof that the Persians did not use the Semitic 
words in speaking, we may quote the statement of Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus (xix. 2,11). When referring to the war 
between the Boman Emperor Constantius and Shahpuhar 
II., about A.D. 350, he says that the Persians used the 
terms scuiTisaan snd pyrasen, meaning " king of kings " and 
" conqueror." Both these terms are Iranian, the first being 
shdhdn-shdh, and the latter ptrik, " victorious," and show 
conclusively that the Persians of those times did not pro- 
nounce malkdn malkd, although they wrote those words, 
but they both wrote and pronounced ptrttz, which has no 
Semitic equivalent in Pahlavi More than four centuries 
later, Ibn Muqaffa, a Mohammedan writer of the latter half 
of the eighth century, states that the Persians ' possess a 
' kind of spelling which they call zavdrish; they write by 
' it the characters connected as well as separated, and it 
* consists of about a thousand words (which are put toge- 
' ther), in order to distinguish those which have the same 
' meaning. For instance, if somebody intends to write 
' g6sht, that is laJchm (meat) in Arabic, he writes bisrd, but 
' reads gSsfU; and if somebody intends to write ndn, that 
' is khubz (bread) in Arabic, he writes lahmd, but reads 
' ndn. And in this manher they treat all words that they 
' intend to write. Only things which do not require such 
' a change are written just as they are pronounced.' It 
appears from this that the Persians of the eighth century 
did exactly as a Parsi priest would do at the present 
time ; when they came to a Semitic word while reading 
Pahlavi, they pronounced its Persian equivalent, so that 
their reading was entirely Persian, although the writing 
was an odd mixture of Semitic, Persian, and hybrid words. 
It was always optional to write the Persian word instead 
of its Semitic equivalent, and it was only necessary to make 
this the rule, instead of the exception, to convert the old 
Pahlavi into pure Persian. This final step became com- 
pulsory when the Persians adopted a new alphabet, with 
which the old Semitic ideograms would not amalgamate, 
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but which facilitated the adoption of Arabic terms intro- 
duced by their Mohammedan conquerors. Hence the 
sadden change from Fahlavi to modem Persian was rather 
a change in writing than an alteration in speaking. The- 
spoken language changed but slowly, by the gradual adop- 
tion of Arabic words and phrases, as may be seen from a 
comparison of the language of Firdausi with that of recent 
Persian writers. 

Ibn Muqaffa uses the term zavArish for the Semitic ele- 
ment in Pahlavi, and this is the term usually employed in 
Persian, although written occasionally azvdrish oruzvdrsh; 
in Pahlavi it is written hibsvdrish or a'Qzvdrishn, but it is 
doubtful if the word occurs in any very old writings. 
Seyeral attempts have been made to explain its etymology, 
but as its correct form is by no means certain, it affords 
very little basis for trustworthy etymology. The term 
HuzvSirish is applied not only to the Semitic ideograms, 
but also to a smaller number of Iranian words written in 
an obsolete manner, so as to be liable to incorrect pronun- 
ciation ; these obsolete Iranian written forms axe used as 
ideograms in the same manner as the old Semitic words. 
The habit of not pronouncing the Huzv&rish as it is written 
must have tended to produce forgetfalness of the original 
pronunciation of the words ; this was to some extent ob- 
viated by the compilation of a glossary of the HuzvSrish 
forms, with their pronunciation in Avesta characters, as 
well as their Iranian equivalents. When this glossary was 
compiled is uncertain, but as the pronunciation of some of 
the Huzv&rish words is evidently merely guessed from the 
appearance of the letters, we may conclude that the true 
sounds of some of the words were already forgotten. 

It has been already noticed (p. 68) that Pahlavi trans- 
lations of the Avesta are called Zand, and we may here 
fmrther observe that the Iranian equivalent of Huzv&rish 
is called P^and, reserving further explanation of these 
terms for the third Essay. This P&zand may be written in 
Pahlavi characters, as happens when single P&zand words 
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are substituted for their Huzv&risli equivalents in a Pah- 
lavi text ; or it may be written in Avesta characters, which 
happens when the whole text is so transliterated, and is 
then called a P&zand text ; or this P&zand text may be 
further transliterated into the modem Persian character, 
when it is still called PSisand, and differs from the Iranian 
element of modem Persian only in its frequent use of ob- 
solete words, forms, and constniction. It would be conve- 
nient to call this Persian form of Pelzand by the name 
P4rsl, but it is not so called by the Parsis themselves, nor 
in their books ; with them, PS,rsl or F&rst means simply 
modem Persian, more or less similar to Firdausi's language. 

It ha3 been mentioned above that it would be easy to 
forget the pronunciation of the Huzv^ish words, and it is 
now necessary to explain how this could be. The Pahlavi 
alphabets, being of Semitic origin, have not only all the 
usual deficiencies of other Semitic alphabets, but also some 
defects peculiar to themselves, so that several sounds are 
sometimes represented by the same letter ; this ambiguity 
is greatly increased, in Pahlavi books, by the union of two 
or more of these ambiguous letters into one compound 
character, which is sometimes precisely similar to one of the 
other single letters ; the uncertainty of reading any word, 
therefore, which is not readily identified is very great. No 
short vowels are expressed, except initial a, but it is pre- 
sumed they are to be understand where necessary, as in all 
Semitic alphabets. 

Two or three of the earliest rock inscriptions of the 
Sasanian kings record the names and titles of Ardashlr-i 
Papakan and his son Shahpiihar I. (a.d. 226-270) in three 
languages, Greek and two dialects of Pahlavi. The Pah- 
lavi versions are engraved in two very different characters, 
one called Chaldseo-Pahlavi, from some resemblances to 
Chaldee in letters and forms, the other called Sasanian 
Pahlavi, as being more generally used by the Sasanian 
kings in their inscriptions, both on rocks and coins. This 
latter character changes by degrees, on the coins of the 
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later Sasanian kings, till it becomes nearly identical with 
the Pahlavi character in the manuscripts still extant ; while 
the Chaldseo-Pahlavi appears to have gone out of use be- 
fore A.D. 300. Two more inscriptions, of greater length, 
are engraved in both these Pahlavi dialects, but without 
any Greek translation; of one of these inscriptions only a 
few fragments are yet known, but the other is complete, 
and we may take it as a specimen of the Pahlavi writings 
of the early Sasanian times, as it refers to King Shahpuhar 
L (A.D. 240-270). 

This inscription is engraved on two separate tablets (one 
for each dialect), cut on the rock-waU at the entrance of a 
cave near the village of H&ji4b&d, not far from the ruins of 
Persepolis. Copies of the two versions were published by 
Westergaard at the end (pp. 83, 84) of his lithographed 
edition of the text of the Bimdahish. Plaster casts of the 
whole of the Chaldseo-Pahlavi, and of the first six lines of 
the Sasanian Pahlavi version, are preserved in the British 
Museum and elsewhere ; and a photograph from one set 
of these casts was published by Thomas in the " Journal 
of the Eoyal Asiatic Society," new series, vol. iii From a 
comparison of these copies with the photograph we obtain 
the following texts, the words of one version being placed, 
immediately below those of the other for the sake of con- 
venient comparison, and short vowels being introduced 
where they seem necessary. 

TEXTS OF THE PAHLAVI INSCRIPnONS AT hIjUbAD. 

[SABAinAN ViLBLKn.l—Tagaldhi ztntnan'^ It maxdapcun hagi SkakpiUuirt, 
[CHALD.fiO-PAHiAVL] — Kttf^Tanl zenman 11 mazdayazn alah& Sh&htpttharl, 

maUkdn malkd Jirdn va Antrdn, min6-chUri min yaztdn, barman maz- 
maUdn inalk& Aiy&n ya An&ry&n, mind-shlhar min y&ztan, bail maz- 



^ The syllable man is represented man^ lanman, and yadman, aa well as 

by a single letter in both characters, in the nnoommon forms qadmatman, 

which evidently corresponds with the eUarman, and panman. In tamman 

common Pahlavi termination man, as the syllable man corresponds to mdn 

we find it here in the common Pah- in Chaldee, but in other words we 

lavi words unman (= denman), bar- must suppose it to represent an origi- 

man, ragelmany valman, tamman, Ad- nal vdn, vain, or dn, Thomas reads 
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dayeun ha(^ Art(Mthaiar, vuUkdn malkd Airdn^ mind^Urimin yaMn^ 
dayasn alahA ArUkhsliatar, malkln malk& AryiLii, min6-ihlliar min yAstui, 

fiopf has/i Pdpdki malkd; afan amat zenman kkUayd thadU 
ptLhacl ptQiar bag FApak nuJkA; ya amat lanMnmaa khirenyft aha- 

li»n, otdinan 2erfn( Mhairadardn va hafWdn fa vadiarhdn va dtdtan 
dlt) qadmatman kluhairadaxlxi, barbltAn, rabAn va Acfttan 

flAodt^un, c^on ro^e^man pavan zenman diH kankhetikn^ a^fan kkitayd 
ahadli, nagazlii patan zenman v^m haqfttmiit, ya khirerajA 

Uchadd zak ehUdk hard rarnUun, hard tfalman vaffdk atk khUayd ramU 
lehad ^ lehtl ihlti lebaiA ramli, blah tamznan anil khirerayft naflat 

tun, tamman vaydk zak oTQiin Id yeAvttn, aik hat ehUdk chUt kdman^ acKn 
lehavlnd, atarman l&yeb(kt, alk ak ahltt banlt haylndd, kal 

hirilni patpdk yehvdn hdfnan; akhar lanman framdi: Mind 
lebaHL ihadedrft Akaal yehiit baylndd; adln Ian adpadiaht : Mind 

ehUdJA a^rujidaH ehUi, ftUnd padmankitab hdman, zak ragdman 

ahlti r^nma^n lataT banlt, arat mind yadft kedab haTiot, nagarfn 

pavan zenman dtki ayH AoaMeiflA, va hhiUayd vol zak ciMtdH ayA 
patan senman vdm blp baqftknftd, Ta kbireraj4 kal hd abltt ^p 

shadUunf akhar miin6 khitayd vol zak ehitdk ramtiun ; valman yadman 
abadyik, min6 khireEayi kal hti ahltt yftmzftd ; lehdp yad& 

ketab, 
kedab haylnd. 

A few words in this inscription are not quite intelligible, 
but by comparing one version with the other, which corre- 
sponds closely in all but two or three phrases, we can 
arrive at the meaning of most of the obscure passages, and 
translate as follows : — 

' This is an edict of me, the Mazda-worshipping divine 

* being Shahpuhar, king of the kings of Iran and non-Iran, 

* of spiritual origin from God; son of the Mazda-worshipping 
' divine being Ardashlr, king of the kings of Iran, of spiritu^ 
' origin from God ; grandson of the divine being P&pak, the 
' king. And when this arrow 2 was shot by us, then it was 
' shot by us in the presence of the satraps, grandees, mag- 

tbe letter f, beoause it resembles I in traditional man on the authority of 

some old alphabets. For a similar the Ghaldeo tamrndn, and because wo 

reason Andreas reads it d. Thomas do not see why there should be a 

points to the correspondence of 6ar- second d in the alphabet. 

man, in one dialect of our text, with ^ Andreas reads this word Uchad, 

ha^'i in the other. Andreas points to as the h is peculiarly f onned, and may 

a similar correspondence of yadman perhaps represent the letter tzadt^ or 

with yadd ; he also shows that the ch in Pahlavi 

reading d overcomes many etymolo- > The form of the word is plural, 

gical difficulties. Wa adhere to the but used probably for the singular. 
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' nates, and nobles ; and onr feet were set in this cave, and 
' the arrow was shot out by us towards that target ; but 
' there where the arrow would have dropped was no place 
' (for it), where if a target, were constructed, then it (the 
' arrow) would have been manifest Qutside ; then we or- 
' dered : A spirit target is constructed in front, thus a spirit 
' hand has written : Set not the feet in this cave, and shoot 
' not an arrow at that target, after the spirit arrow shot at 
* that target; the hand has written that' 

Comparing the two versions of this inscription with the 
Pahlavi of the manuscripts, it will be noticed that though 
the Chaldseo-Pahlavi dififers most, it still corresponds with 
the manuscripts to the extent of about one-third of the 
words, amongst which the preposition hd^ " to, at," explains 
the manuscript ghal, which has been often read ghan or 
ffh^ and is used for either vol or vcdman. The construc- 
tion of the Chaldseo-Pahlavi resembles generally that of 
the manuscript Pahlavi, but it does not sufi^ the pronoun 
to the initial conjunction or adverb in each phrase, which 
is a peculiarity of Pahlavi as compared with modem Per- 
sian* Furthermore, the Chaldseo-Pahlavi has begun to use 
Iranian terminations to Semitic verbs, as ^ in JuxqdimiU, 
yehiU, havifU ; d in Ufiavtnd, JiaqdimUd, ydrnzHd; and the 
conditional dS in AavSndS. The Sasanian version has not 
advanced to that stage in which it adopted Iranian termi- 
nations to Semitic verbs, although they are freely used in 
other inscriptions some twenty or thirty years later ; but 
in all other respects the Sasanian approaches much closer 
than the Chaldseo-Pahlavi to the language of the manu- 
scripts, about two-thirds of the words being identical, and 
the construction of the sentences precisely the same. Thua 
we find the pronoun suffixed to the initial conjunction or 
adverb in some phrases, as in a/an and adinan, only the 
pronominal suffix is Semitic; but in later Sasanian inscrip- 
tions we find Iranian suffixes, as in a/am and afa^sh. This 
inscription leaves the question of the origin of the idhdfat, 
or relative particle, very uncertain. This particle is nearly 
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always expressed in Pahlavi writings,^ and not merely 
understood, as it is generally in modem Persian. In this 
inscription several words, in both versions, end in i, but as 
this vowel termination cannot be the idhdfat in some cases, 
it may not be so in ^ny. Thus in the Sasanian version the 
final t may be an idhifat in lagi, Shahp&hart, najn, PdpaM, 
levtnt, and possibly in <Aitr(, but it cannot be so in diki, 
Mrdnt, and chitdJct, and an idh&fat is wanting after malkd, 
barman, ArtaJchshatar, and lechadA In the Chaldaeo-Pah- 
lavi version the final t may be an idh&fat in ShahipHhari, 
hdri, and piihart, but it cannot be so in shitS and dkasi, 
and an idh&fat is wanting after alahd, mailed, ArtaJchsha- 
tar, pOhar, hag, Pdpak, and lehad, and perhaps after skihar 
and qadmatman. The omission of an idh§,fat after malkd 
is most significant, as it is a position in which it would be 
expressed even in modem Persian ; it is, therefore, very 
doubtful whether any final { is intended as an idMfat, In 
inscriptions a few years later we find the idh&fat in the 
form of the Semitic relative zt. 

To compare with the early Sasanian Pahlavi of the in- 
scriptions, we may take, aa a specimen of the manuscript 
Pahlavi, a passage from the Kdxn&mak-i Ardasbtr P&pakin, 
in which the Semitic ideograms are given in italics, and a 
complete P&zand version, in Neryosangh's orthography,2 is 
interlined; so that the upper line gives the text as it is 
written, and the lower as it is pronounced : — 

[Pahlavi]. — ^P&pak amotosli nAmak dl^ andiihkiin yeA«v^nd, a/asli pavan 
[Pazaiid]. — PApak kaah n&nia did andClhgia b<i4, vaah pa 

pasukhd vol Ardakhalitr karf nipishi aigh : Lak Id d&n&kytah kard, amai 
pasukh 6 Ardashir kard navasht ku : Th6 nS dAni^faA kard, ka 

pavan mindavam-l mULn dy&n Id ajaah Bh&yaBt biidano, levatman vaj<irg&ii 
pa this-S ke zi& nc ashash shftyast bddan, aw& gucuigftn 

st^jak yediUntKno milayd drC^t-adT&jytah adbaah gdft. Kevan b<ijiahn 
Bt6£ha burdan sakhun diuiis&t-&w&zhihA hayasb guft. Nuft bOzhpahn 



^ A few exceptions to this general ' DeriTed from other works, as no 

rule, besides unintentional omissions, version of the K&m&mak by Nexyo^ 

may be discovered, esjiecially in ma- sangh is known, 
noscripts from Persia. 
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yenaMicn, pawm p641k-m4ndak^ angftr ; maman dAnHkAn giift ydfcavfmdnM 
g6, p« paahSmAiit afigAr; chi dAnAgft gnft eited 

a%rA : Dftahman jMvan d<i«hman ad; 2i tdbAn wi£A<24iitano mllfi ' Mh6 mard 
kn : Doihman pa dnnhtnan ft n9 toft griftan ko athd mard 

flUH kiiniahn-t na/pAman afkbaah rasd^* Denmanioh gftft ydbav(m4n/64 ^^^ • 
eih kuDeahn-i qSah haTaahraM4« Ifi-cha gafi eat«d ka: 

JffA wok aUK miiitftTarmAiid oZ ye^^trdnlk mUkn jayl4 mtn vatman M vijart^. 
Exh ft kaa xnnstftyarmftd ma bftik ke ja4 eah 6i nS gazftrftd. 

Fa {oJb &€iM0Ainafi dftnft^' ^^0^^ ArdavAn vukiam li va lak va haihtd^ 
U ih6 qa4 dftnad ka Ardarftn awar menu thd a Tasftn 

oniAlSM-t din g^kftnjKivantanliioikAaydvacAaMiiwikliTftBtakkAmkftrtar 
maidiimn afldar gShft pa tan n jftn 11 khlr a qftata kftmk&rtar 

pft^akhthftt alto. Fa Anunieh andaij-1 }\ wdUk <2enmai» aakhttar, a(^A 
pftdiahfth haat. U nafi-oha andarzh-i men d th6 ill aakhttar, kn 

AAod^tftnaklh va fannftn-bih>4ftr^ vdd^TUL na/iAfnan-tanik varz vaZ atlb6n- 
Cngftnat . n farmft-btirdftr knn q&ih-tan Tan 6 arln- 

bft^ih oZ aTaapftr. 
btk^l ma awaapAr. 

This passage may be translated as follows: — 'Pftpak, 
' when he saw the letter, became anxious, and he wrote in 

* reply to Ardashlr thus : Thou didst unwisely, when, to 

* carry on a quarrel with the great, in a matter from which 

* there need be no harm, thou sparest words fierce an(jl 
' loudly about it. Now call for release, and recoimt with 
' sorrow; for the wise have said that an enemy is not able 
' to take that, as an enemy, to which a righteous man 
' attains by his own actions. This also is said : Be not an 
' antagonist of that person, away from whom you depart 
' not. And thou thyself knowest that Ardav^ is a very 

* despotic soyereign over me and thee and many men in 

* the world, as to body and life, property and wealth. And 
' now also my advice to thee is most strongly this, that 
' thou practise conciliation thyself, and act obediently, and 
' yield not to want of foresight.' 

It will be noticed that many of the words in this Pahlavi 

^ A donbtfol irord, and pathimani no difference between theie words in 

ia merely a gueaa. Pahlairi writing. 

* AH MSSw have har^ano mtn, and ^Floral used for the lingnlar. 

no donbt some old copyist has read ^ So in aU ICSS., but the text is 

vddiLntano (= kardan) instead of either cormpt, or the constmotion 

vakhdMotno (= yrt/(an), there being peculiar. 
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text^ such as did, hard, nipisht, &c., are PgLzand, although 
they have Semitic or Huzv&rish equivalents, such as 
hhaditUnd, vddUnd, yekttbitnd, &c., which might have been 
used This is generally the case in Pahlavi manuscripts, 
83 it is quite optional for the writer to use either the 
HuzvS,ri8h word or its P&zand equivalent, except perhaps 
in the case of some of the particles and detached pro- 
nouns, which are hardly ever used in their P^zand form 
in Pahlavi writings. It is necessary to observe that the 
proportion of Huzv^rish words in a manuscript is no 
criterion of its age, but merely an indication of the style 
of its writer, for it is not unusual for a manuscript of 
yesterday to contain more HuzvlLrish than one of the 
same text written five hundred years ago; though 
sometimes the case is reversed. The reason for this un- 
certain use of Huzv&rish is obvious; the copyist either 
knows the text by heart, or reads it from a manuscript^ 
but in either case he repeats it to himself in P&zand, so 
that he has nothing but frequent reference to the original 
to guide him in the choice between Huzv&rish and P&zand 
modes of writing, and for want of frequent reference he 
will often substitute one for the other, or even use a wrong 
equivalent (if he does not quite understand his text) when 
there are two Huz vdrish forms with nearly the same P&zand, 
or when he has misread a Huzvarish form which has two 
meanings. Thus we often find the Huzvdrish amat, " when," 
confounded with m^n, "which," because the P4zand of 
both is ka or ke; and sometimes the Huz. aigh, "that," 
is similarly confounded, owing to its having been read ki 
instead otku; on the other hand, as the Huz. vakhdAnd, 
"taken," cannot be distinguished from vddUnd, "done," 
they are both liable to be read and written either kard 
or grift, according to the knowledge or ignorance of the 
copyist 
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m. — ^THB PAHLAVI LTrffiULTUBE EXTANT. 

Pahlayi writings may be divided into two classes : first, 
translations from the Avesta; and, secondly, writings of 
which no Avesta original is known. The translations are 
always written in sentences of moderate length, alternating 
with those of the Avesta text ; they are extremely literal, 
but are inters})ersed with short explanatory sentences, and 
sometimes with long digressions, serving as a commentary 
on the text. The Pahlavi writings without an Avesta 
original are nearly entirely of a religious character, though 
a few are devoted to historical legends. F&zand versions 
of some of these writings, as well as of the translations, exist 
both in the Avesta and modem Persian characters. Some- 
times the P&zand, when written in the Avesta character, 
alternates with a Sanskrit or Gujrati translation; and 
when written in the modem Persian character, in which 
case we may call it a P&rsi version, it is usually accom- 
panied by a Persian translation, either alternating with 
the Pars! sentences or interlined; in the latter case, it is a 
literal translation, and in the former it is more of a para- 
phrase. Some writings are found only in Persian, and 
this is more esi)ecially the case with the Biy^yats or 
collections of memoranda and decisions regarding cere- 
monial observances and miscellaneous religious matters; 
these are generally very free from Arabic words, but some 
of them contain nearly as much Arabic as is used in 
Mohammedan Persian writings. These Biv&yats also 
contain metrical Persian versions of some of the more 
popular Pahlavi and P&ztmd books; these distant imita- 
tions of the Sh&hn&mah are generally from two hundred 
to three hundred and fifty years old. 

Having thus taken a brief survey of the Pahlavi writings 
and their connection with Parsi literature generally, we 
may now proceed to give further details of such works as 
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are known to be still extemt, beginning with the translations 
from the Avesta. 

The Pahlavi Vendiddd is probably the most important 
of these translations, and extends to about 48,ocx) words.^ 
Each sentence of the Avesta text is continuously followed 
by a literal translation, or attempted translation, in Pahlavi, 
interspersed with short explanations of unusual words, and 
often concluding with an alternative translation, introduced 
by the phrase, " There is (some one) who says/' In many 
])laces the translation of a sentence winds up with a longer 
commentary, containing Avesta quotations, and citing the 
opinions of various old commentators who are named, but 
regarding whom very little is known. As the next sentence 
in the Avesta text follows without break of line, it is often 
difficult to distinguish it from one of the Avesta quotations 
before mentioned In the translation there are probably 
fragments of various ages, as some of the commentaries 
bear traces of translation from Avesta originals, while 
many of the shorter explanations appear more modem, 
but they must have been brought together in their present 
form before the Mohammedan conquest. All the known 
extant copies of the Yendidad with Pahlavi appear to have 
descended from a manuscript of herbad Hom&st, from 
which a copy was made in Sist&n in A.Y. 554 (a.d. 1185) 
by Ardashlr Bahman, and taken to India by herbad 
M^y&r M^-mihir, who had been passing six years with 
the herbads of StstSu, whither he had come from the town 
of Khujak on the Indus. After the arrival of this MS. in 
India it was re-copied by Eustam Mihir&pSn, who has for- 
gotten to mention the year,^ and from his copy the oldest 
manuscript now extant was copied by herbad Mihir&p&n 
Kal-Khusrd (who was probably his great-grand-nephew) in 

^ In estimating (more or less aocu- counted compounds as either one or 

ratel7)the number of words in each two words according to the usual 

of the works he has examined, as the mode of writing them, 

best standard of their length, the ' He copied the ^r^-Ffr^n^maJb 

editor has not included the conjunc- in a.t. 618 (a.d. 1249), and had visited 

tion va and idhifat i; and he has Persia, 
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A.Y. 693 (A.D. 1324) in the town of Kambay. This manu- 
script is now in the University Library at Copenhagen, but 
is very defective; the first portion of the manuscript 
(Vend, i i-v. 78, Sp.) having fallen into other hands, 
probably on some division of property among brothers; 
and nearly half the remainder is so much damaged, by 
the ink corroding the paper, that it is almost useless. 
Another manuscript, which appears to be in the same 
handwriting, but the colophon of which is missing, is in 
the India OfBce Library in London ; this is also defective, 
as the folios containing Vend. i. i-iil 48 and iv. 82-viii 310 
have fallen into other hands, and have been replaced by 
modem writing; the folios containing yend.iii. 49-iv. 81, 
and a few others, are also damaged by the corrosive action 
of the ink used by MihirHp&n Kat-Ehusrd. From a com- 
parison of these two manuscripts, we can ascertain the 
state of the text 553 years ago, except with regard to 
Vend, i i-iii 48 and a few other short defective passages, 
for which we must refer to other old manuscripts. One of 
these was formerly in the library of Dastur Jamasp Asa at 
Nawsari, and is said to have been transferred from Bombay 
to Teheran in Persia some twenty years ago. It was copied, 
probably from the Copenhagen MS., in JlT. 963 (a.d. 1594), 
by herbad Ardashir Zivd» in the town of Bhroch ; it is rather 
carelessly written, and many of the later copies are descended 
from it.^ Another old manuscript, now in the University 
Library at Bombay, was obtained at Bhroch ; it corresponds 
very closely to the one last mentioned, and is probably about 
the same age, but its colophon is lost. The FahlaviVendidad 
was printed at Vienna separate from the Avesta text, and 
was published by Spiegel in 1853, ^^^ ^ ^^^ <^^^ ^ much 
improved by careful collation with the old manuscripts 
above mentioned. None of these MSS. contain the twelfth 
fargard of the Vendidad, so that the Pahlavi translation of 

^ The descent of nutDatciipts can shaped letters ; hnt it is hasardous to 

genexally be tnu)ed by their copying argue on the authority of only one 

errors, which have been insufficiently such blonder. 
enaed; or by their misreading iU- 
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this fargard> which occurs in a few modern MSS., is pro- 
bably the work of some Dastur in India. It is difficult to 
account for the omission of the twelfth fargard in the old 
MSS., as the fargards are all numbered, so that any acci- 
dental leap from the deventh to the thirteenth ought to 
have been soon discovered; and it is unlikely that the 
twelfth fargard would have occupied exactly the whole of 
any number of folios which may have been lost from some 
original manuscript before it was copied. 

The Pahlavi Yasffui contains about 39,000 words, ex- 
clusive of the kiriya or introductory prayers. It is written 
alternating with its Avesta,in the same manner as theVendi- 
dad, but the long interpolated commentaries are much less 
common, and fewer commentators are quoted ; so it may 
be suspected of containing less old matter than the Pahlavi 
Yendidad. For the oldest manuscripts of this text we are 
again indebted to herbad Mihirftp&n Kai-Khusro, who 
copied at Kambay a manuscript of the Yajsna with Pahlavi 
(now in the University Library at Copenhagen) in iLY. 692 
(a.I). 1323) from a manuscript written by Eustam Mihir- 
d.p&n ; in the same year he also wrote a second manuscript 
of the same, which is now in the library of Dastur Jamaspji 
Minochiharji in Bombay, and is dated only twenty-two 
days later than the first, but it does not mention whence 
it was copied. Both these manuscripts begin with a series 
of introductory prayers in Avesta and Pahlavi, of which 
the commencement is lost; some of the folios are also 
damaged in both by the corrosive action of the ink used 
by the writer ; and one folio in the middle of the Bombay 
copy is lost, and many others are worm-eaten. Several 
more modem manuscripts of the Tasna with Pahlavi exist, 
but they are less common than those of the Yendidad. 
The Avesta and Pahlavi texts were printed separately at 
Yienna, and published by Spiegel in 1858, but his text 
would be improved by collation with the old manuscript 
in Bombay. 

The PaMavi Visparad contains about 3300 words, and 
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resembles in character the Pahlavi translation of the 
Yasna. Probably the oldest copy of this text extant is 
contained in a manuscript of miscellaneous texts brought 
from India by the author of these Essays ; this copy was 
written by P&hyotan Mm K^mdln at Bhroch in A.Y. 766 
(a.d. 1397). The Avesta and Pahlavi texts were printed 
separately at Vienna, and published by Spinel, along with 
the Yasna texts, in 1858. 

The HddokM nask in Pahlavi is a mere fragment, con- 
taining about 1530 words, and consisting of three fargards 
which were probably not consecutive in the original Nask. 
The first fargard details the value of reciting the Ashemr 
vohu formula under different circumstances, and is probably 
an extract from the first division of the Nask. The second 
and third fargards describe the fate of the souls of the 
righteous and wicked respectively during the first three 
days after death; but their contents do not agree very 
wdl with the description of the Nask in the Dlnkard, 
where it is stated to have consisted of three divisions con- 
taining 13, 102, and 19 sections respectively.! The oldest 
copies of the text knotvn to be extant are contained in the 
manuscript of miscellaneous texts written in A.p. 1397, 
which includes the Visparad, as mentioned above; also 
in a very similar manuscript in the University Library 
at Copenhagen, which must be about the same age. The 
Avesta and Pahlavi texts, alternating as in the manuscripts, 
were printed at Stuttgart, and published with the Ard&- 
Vlr&f N&mak in 1872, and a translation of the Avesta text 
will be found in the third Essay. 

The Vishtdsp yasM is found with a Pahlavi translation 
of about 5200 words, but only one manuscript has been 
examined; this is in the library of Dastur Jamaspji in 
Bombay, and is said to have been written some thirty-five 
years ago. The Avesta text is probably descended from 
the Eirman manuscript used by Westergaard, and now at 

1 The total number of lectioni u error of one in some one of these four 
isiren as 133; so there must be an numbers. 

Q 
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Copenhagen, and the Pahlavi text has the appearance of a 
modern translation. 

Pahlavi translations of other Yashts also exist; such as 
those of the Aiiharmazd yasJU, about 20(X) words; the 
KhUrshSd yasht and Mdh yasht, each about 400 words ; the 
SrSsh yasht hddokht, about 7CX) words ; the Hajptdn yasM, 
Behrdm yasht, and probably others which have not been 
examined. In these, as in all the other translations, the 
Pahlavi alternates with the Avesta ; and there seems little 
doubt that most of these Yasht translations are old. 

Among the remaining translations are the Pahlavi texts 
of the Atash nydyish, about icxx) words; the Khurshed 
nydyish, about 500 words ; the Abdn nydyish, about 450 
words; the Afringdn gdtha, the Afrtngdn gahanMr, the 
Afringdn dahmdn (Yasna, lix, 2-1 5 Sp.), the last containing 
about 450 words ; the Afrin myazd, also called Afrin Zara- 
tusht; the Sirozah in both its forms, containing about 530 
and 650 words respectively ; and many short extracts from 
the Yasna which are much used in the Khurdah Avesta, 
such as the Ashewrvohu, Yaihd-aMrvairyd, and YenhS-- 
hdtdm formulas ; Yasna, v. i, 2; xxxv. 4-6, 1 3-1 5 ; i 65-67, 
Sp. ; &c. 

The Chidak avistdk-i gdsdn, or selection from the G4thas, 
is an old miscellaneous collection of short passages, some- 
times merely single lines, from various parts of the G&thas, 
alternating with the usual Pahlavi translation. Altogether 
y6 lines are quoted from the Avesta, and the Pahlavi 
translation of about iioo words does not differ materially 
from that given in manuscripts of the Yasna. Several 
copies of this selection exist, but the oldest seems to be 
that in the manuscript of miscellaneous texts written in 
A.D. 1 397, as mentioned above. 

Intermediate between the translations and the purely 
Pahlavi works, there are those which contain many Avesta 
quotations, which are often translated, but do not in them- 
selves form any connected text, as the bulk of the work is 
Pahlavi The following three are of this class : — 
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The Nirangistdn contains about y>,ooo words, including 
the Avesta quotations, many of which are no longer extant 
in the Zend-Avesta. It consists of three fargards, and 
treats of a great number of minute details regarding rites 
and ceremonies, and precautions to be adopted while per- 
forming them. Its contents correspond very closely with 
the description of the second section of the Husp&ram 
Nask, as given in the Dinkard; and the name of that 
section was Nlrangistin. The opinions of many of the 
old commentators mentioned in the Pahlavi Vendidad 
are also often quoted in this work. A manuscript of the 
Nlrangist&n was brought from Persia to India by Dastur 
Jamasp WilSyati, A.D. 1720; this was copied from a manu- 
script dated a.y. 840 (a.d. 147 i), but whether it still exists 
is uncertain ; it was re-copied by Dastur Jamasp Asa of 
Naws&ri in a.y. 1097 C^-^- ^7^7)> ^-^d this copy is now in 
the library of the Kh&n BahSdar Dastur Noshirvdnji 
Jamaspji at Poena. Several later copies exist, but owing 
to the text being difficult and little known to copyists, 
their variations from the original are unusually numerous. 

The Farhang-i otm khad'Ak, or vocabulary of Avesta and 
Pahlavi, so called from its first words being oim khaditk, 
consists of about 3300 words, including the Avesta, and 
contains several words and phrases which are no longer 
extant in the Avesta texts. Very old copies of this voca- 
bulary exist in two manuscripts of miscellaneous Pahlavi 
texts, one brought from India by the author of these 
Essays, and written in A.D. 1397, and the other at Copen- 
hagen, written about the same time. Dastur Hoshangji's 
edition of this vocabulary, printed at Stuttgart, and pub- 
lished in 1 867 with the title of " An Old Zand-Pahlavi 
Glossary," could probably be improved by collation with 
these old copies of the text. 

The Afrtn-i dahmdn, including the aogemadaScha Avesta 
quotations, contains about 2CXX) words. The first of the 
quotations is Yasna, vii 60 Sp., but most of the others are 
no longer extant in the Avesta. They are also found with 
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alternating P&zand and Sanskrit translations, and without 
the introductory sentences of the Afitn. 

We may now proceed to notice the purely Pahlavi works, 
which contain but few quotations from the Avesta, and 
those are generally references to the proper texts to be 
recited on particular occasions. There is much diversity 
in the style of these compositions, some being merely 
descriptive, in which the language is easy and the con- 
struction simple ; while others are more philosophical, and 
their language difficult and obscure. 

The Vajarkard-i dint, containing about 19,000 words, 
might almost be classed with the preceding, as the latter 
part of it contains several quotations from the Avesta. It 
is a very miscellaneous collection of injunctions and de- 
tails regarding religious matters, resembUng a Eiv&yat, and 
divided into three chapters, professing to have been written 
by MedydmlHh, one of the old commentators quoted in the 
Pahlavi translations and other works. An old manuscript 
of the work, written in Kirm&n, a,y. 609 (a.d. 1240), is said 
to have been brought to India and deposited in the library 
of the Mody family in Surat, where it was copied A.Y. 1 123 
Ca.d. 1754) by an uncle of the late high-priest of the Parsis 
in Bombay ; from this copy the text was edited by Dastur 
Peshotanji, and printed in Bombay in 1848, as already 
mentioned (p. 59). This work includes three or four of 
the minor texts hereafter mentioned, as will be noticed 
when we come to them. 

The Dinkard is the longest Pahlavi work extant, although 
the first pprtion of it, containing the first and second books, 
is missing ; the latter part of the work, consisting of books 
iii.-ix., contains about 170,000 words. Tlie third book con- 
sists of a series of explanations of religious matters and 
duties, for general information and removal of doubt, con- 
cluding with a description of the solar and lunar years, 
and a legendary history of the Dinkard which is evidently 
identified with that of the Nasks generally; this book 
contains 73,000 words. The fourth book contains various 
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statements selected from the religious books by Adarfro- 
bag-i Farakhz&d&n, the original editor of the Dinkard (see 
p. 55), extending to about 40CX) words; these statements 
commence with the characteristics of the Amesh&spends, 
and in discussing those of Shatrovair, the third Amesh^- 
spend, an account is given of the endeavours of various 
sovereigns, from Visht^p to KhusrS-i Kav&dfin (Noshir- 
vftn), to collect and preserve the national literature. The 
fifth book contains the sayings of the same Adarfrobag 
from a book called SlmrS.,^ and his replies to many ques- 
tions on obscure and difficult matters in history, astrology, 
and religious customs, extending to about 6000 words. 
The sixth book contains the opinions of the pSryo^heshdn 
(professors of the primeval religion of Zarathushtra) on all 
matters of tradition, customs, and duties, with many say- 
ings of AdarpM-i M&raspend^ ; the whole extending to 
about 23,000 words. The seventh book contedns an ac- 
count of the wonders, or miracles, of the Mazdayasnian 
religion from the time of G&yomard, the first man, to that 
of Sosh&ns, the last of the future prophets ; including many 
details of the life of Zaratusht, and extending to about 
16,000 words. The eighth book contains an account of 
the twenty-one Nasks, giving a short description of each, but 
going into more details of the four Nasks xv.-xviii. which 
constitute the majority of the seven " legal " Nasks ; this 
book consists of about 20,000 words. The ninth book 
contains a much more detailed account of the contents of 
each faigard of the first three Nasks, concluding with some 
remarks Upon selections from the whole Yasna, and ex- 
tending to about 27,000 words. The work concludes with 
colophons to the extent of nearly 1000 words, which relate 
that this latter part of the Dinkard was copied at the place 
where it was found, Khushkand in Asuristln, from an 
original which had been written by elders of the family of 
Adarp4d-i M^raspend&n,by Mahvandad NarimahinBehram 
Mihir&p&n, and finished on the 24th day of the 4th month 

^ There are, of coone, many other wayi of reading thia name. 
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iLY. 369 (7th July A.D. 1000). From this copy others dated 
A.Y. 865, 1009,1 and 1038 1 have descended, and the last 
appears to have been brought from Persia to Surat in a.y. 
1152 (a.d. 1783) by MuU^ Bahman, and about four years 
afterwards some copies of the manuscript of A.Y. 1038 (a.d. 
1669) were spread among the Parsis; but before any of 
these copies were made, the manuscript from Persia had 
been lent to various parties, and more than one-sixth of 
the whole had been abstracted, so that all the manuscripts 
are now deficient to that extent; but out of 69 folios 
missing, 64 have been discovered, though they still remain 
in various hands. The manuscript itself is in the library 
of Dastur Sohrabji Eustamji, the high-priest of the Kadmi 
sect of Parsis in Bombay. Dastur Peshotanji is publish- 
ing an edition of the text, with Gujrati and English trans- 
lations, as has been already mentioned (p. 59), but it 
will be many years before he can complete his task. 

The name Dddistdn-i-dinl is usually confined to a work 
of about 30,000 words, written by Dastur Minochihar 
Yud3,n-dam4n, who was high-priest of the Mazdayasnians 
in pars and KirmSji about A-Y. 3 50 2 (a.d. 981). It con- 
sists of 92 questions and answers about religious duties, 
customs, and legends ; the last of these answers seems to be 
incomplete, so that a portion of the original work may 
have been lost. The oldest manuscript of this text that 
has been examined was written in Kirm&n by Marjp^n 
Fredun in a.y. 941 (a.d. 1572) ; his writing was to supply 
the deficiencies in a still older manuscript, of which only 
28 folios now remain ; and his manuscript has, in its turn, 
had its deficiencies supplied from later copies. In this 
manuscript the text of the DsLdistan-i-dlnl is preceded and 
followed by other somewhat similar writings by the same 
Dastur, and by Z^d-sparam-i Yuddn-damSln, who appears 

' Tliese dates no longer exist in the * Altered to 250 in the old manu- 

mftnu script brought from Persia, but script written by Marjp&n FrftdCin, 

are taken from the copies and from but whether the alteration was made 

the account given by Mull& F!r(iz in by the original writer or not is un- 

bis Avijoh-Dln. certain. 
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to have been his brother. The first part of these extra 
writings contains about 23,cxx) words, and the last part 
about 30,cxx) words, of which 5000 are lost ; if these writ- 
ings be taken as part of the D&distSn-i-dlnl, the whole 
work contains about 78,000 words extant The author of 
these Essays recommended the Parsis, twelve years ago, to 
have this work translated, and it is said that a translation 
was prepared, but has not been published. If the non- 
appearance of this translation be due to any of the opinions 
of the old Dastur of Kirm&n differing from those of Parsis 
of the present day, it is to be regretted, as the proper 
course in such a case would be to publish a correct trans- 
lation, and point out the probable cause of the original 
writer's errors in notes ; this is all the more necessary as 
none of the Pahlavi books are free from statements which 
would be considered heterodox nowadays. Thus, whenever 
they give details regarding khvetHk-das, or next-of-kin mar- 
riage, they describe it as applying to closer relationships 
than present customs tolerate; but whatever may have 
been the reasons for the establishment of this custom 
when the Zoroastrian faith was in power,i it is evident 
that when the faith was held merely by a persecuted 
remnant of the Persian people, their priests advocated the 
custom as a specially meritorious act, with the view of 
discouraging intermarriages with their Mohammedan 
neighbours, which would have led to the final extinction * 
of Zoroastrianism. That the present customs of the Parsis 
are not quite the same as those of eight or ten centuries 
ago is not surprising, when we consider that it was the 
usual practice of all Christian sects who had sufficient 
power, two or three centuries ago, to put heretics and 
witches to death by burning or otherwise ; such practices 
were then net only legal, but were considered highly meri- 
torious ; rum they would be called judicial murders. 

^ They had probably something to the Jews to adopt stringent excep- 

do with the dislike of Eastern nations tional marriage laws, in cose of a 

to any absolute alienation of family faUure in direct heirs, 
property; a feeling which led even 
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The SkUcandrguTodni vijdr is a controversial work of 
about i8,cxx5 words, written by Mard&n-farukli-i Auhar- 
mazd-dS.(J, who acknowledges the instruction he has re- 
ceived from the Dlnkard of Adarfrobag-i FarukhzS,dS.n, 
which contained a thousand chapters {dar), as well as 
from the Dinkhar<J 1 of Adarp3.dyS.vand, a work no longer 
known, unless it be the book of the Mainyo-i-khard, men- 
tioned hereafter. The writer begins by answering some 
questions of Mihiry&r-i MUhmM&n of IspeLhan regarding 
the existence and work of the evil spirit being permitted 
by Auharmazd ; he then proceeds to prove the existence 
of God, and to disprove the arguments of atheists, and of 
those who disbelieve in the evil spirit, and attribute both 
good and evil to God ; and he concludes by criticising the 
doctrines of the Jews, Christians, and Mcmichaeans. Most 
of the manuscripts of this work are incomplete, and only 
the first 3600 words are found in the Pahlavi character; 
the more complete manuscripts are in F&zand with Neryo- 
sangh's Sanskrit translation, but there are evident indica- 
tions of the P&zand text having been originally transliter- 
ated from Pahlavi. An edition of the Pahlavi and PS^zand 
texts has been prepared by Dastur Hoshangji, but is not 
yet printed. 

The Bundahish calls itself ' the Zand-dkds 2 (zand-know- 
'ing, or tradition-informed), which is first about Auhar- 
' mazd's original creation and the antagonism of the evil 
* spirit, and afterwards about the nature of the creatures 
' from the original creation till the end, which is the future 
'existence, just as it is revealed by the religion of the 

1 The MuUA FtrAz library in Bom- « Tlie word win, "from," with 
bay contain! two modem Peraian which many of the manuscripts com> 
manuscripts, named respectively Din- mence, appears to be a later addition, 
.kard and Dtnkhird ; these were writ> ns it is not found in the Copenhagen 
ten by MullA Fir(kx to describe his manuscript, and has evidently been 
voyage toPersia and the answers he ob- added by a later hand in the only 
tained to seventy-eight questions pro- other manuscript of equal age men- 
posed by the Indian Dasturs. These tioned in the text. 
Persian works must not be confound- 
ed with their namesakes in Pahlavi 
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' Mazdayasnians/ The contents of this book are too well 
known to require further description; it contains about 
13,000 words, but the manuscripts do not agree either in 
extent or arrangement. The most complete and best-ar- 
ranged text, but not the most accurately copied, is that in 
the manuscript of miscellaneous Pahlavi texts at Copen- 
hagen, which is about five hundred years old, and has lost 
one or more folios in the middle of the text of the Bunda- 
hish, but contains more sections (chaps, xxviii., xxix., xxx., 
and xxxiL of Anquetil) than are found in other independent 
copies. The text is found differently arranged, without 
those sections, but more accurately copied, in the similar 
manuscript of miscellaneous texts brought from India by 
the author of these Essays, and written in 1397. Most of 
the manuscripts in India seem to have been copied from 
the latter of these two old manuscripts, but they some- 
times vary further in their arrangement. The Copenhagen 
text was lithographed in facsimile and published by 
Westergaard in 1851 ; a French translation was published 
by Anquetil in 177 1, and German translations by Win- 
dischmann in 1863, and by Justi in 1868. 

The MtnSk'i 1 khard, called in P^and MainyS-i kkard, or 
Spirit of Wisdom, consists of sixty-two answers given by the 
said Spirit to the inquiries of a wise man regarding the 
tenets, legends, and morals of the Mazdayasnian religion. 
It contains about 12,000 words, but the text ends abruptly, 
as if incomplete ; and its introduction bears some resem- 
blance to that of the Shikand-gumanl, so as to lead to the 
suspicion that it may be the first portion of the Dlnkhard 
consulted by the author of that work. An old manuscript 
of the Pahlavi text was brought by Westergaard from 

^ This word, whieli is traditionally not by d. On the other hand, the 

x«ad madAnady has been pronounced Persian mind must have been mtndk 

minavadj or mainivadf and traced to in Pahlavi ; this would be liable to be 

a supposed ancient Persian form, mai- written mtndfff and the addition of 

niveU. Whether such a form actually circumflexes (all the uses of which, 

existed is not known, and if it did,we in Pahlavi, are not thoroughly under- 

should expect to find its final letter stood) changes this word into the tra- 

represented hy d = t in Pahlavi, and ditional maddnad. 
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Persia, but the Pahlavi versions in India are probably 
merely translations from the better-known PS^and text 
which generally alternates with Neryosangh's Sanskrit 
translation; a manuscript of this Pazand-Sanskrit text, 
written in A.D. 1520, is preserved in the India OflSce Library 
in London. A few fragments of the Pdzand text were 
published, with a German translation, by Spiegel in his 
" Grammar of the Parsi Language " (185 1) and his " Tradi- 
tional Literature of the Parsis" (i860); and the whole 
text, both P4zand and Sanskrit, was published by West, 
with an English translation, in 1871, 

The Shdyast Id-shdyast, or Pahlavi Eiv&yat, contains 
about 10,000 words, and treats of sins and good works, 
the proper treatment of corpses and other kinds of impu- 
rity, with the proper modes of purification, the proper use 
of the sacred thread and shirt, other customs and rites, 
with the reasons for reciting each of the G^thas, and details 
of the extent of those hymns ; all subjects which are gene- 
rally explained in the Persian BivS^yats ; but here the 
statements are enforced by quotations of the opinions of 
several of the old commentators, and by references to some 
of the Nasks no longer extant. The oldest extant copies 
of this work are contained in the two manuscripts of mis- 
cellaneous Pahlavi texts, written about five hundred years 
ago, which have been already mentioned. In these manu- 
scripts the text appears in two detached portions of about 
7500 and 2500 words respectively. 

The Ardd^ Vtrdf ndmaJc, or book of Arda Vlraf, con- 
tains about 8800 words, and describes what was seen by a 
chosen high-priest in a vision of the other world, where 
he was shown the rewards of the righteous, the punish- 
ments of the wicked, and the neutral state of stationary 
expectation of those who belong to neither extreme. It is 
stated in this work that Ard& Virif was called Nikhshdpur 

^ Sometimes written Artiiit, which doubt merely a title meaning " right- 

should perhaps be read Ar^dk, having eous ;** the Parsis say, however, that 

been altered into ar^dg, which is not it is also a name, 
distinguishable from arddt. It is no 
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by some ; this is not only the name of a town, but is also 
that of one of the old commentators, sometimes quoted in 
the Pahlavi Vendidad, and very often in the Nirangist9,n ; 
it is possible, therefore, that this commentator may have 
written the book of Ardll Vlr^f. Copies of this text are 
found in the two old manuscripts of miscellaneous texts 
written about five hundred years ago, which have been 
already mentioned. A manuscript of a PS^and and San- 
skrit version, written a.d. 1410, was also brought from 
India by the author of these Essays ; and Persian versions, 
both in prose and verse, are likewise extant. The Pahlavi 
text was printed at Stuttgart, and published, with an Eng- 
lish translation, in 1872. 

The Mddtgdn-i G6sht-i FrydTiS, of about 3000 words, is 
a tale of the evil Akhtya of the Ab^n Yasht (81-83), pro- 
pounding thirty-three enigmas to Y8isht&-y8-Fryananam, 
to be solved on pain of death ; after this is done he has to 
solve three enigmas in his turn, but fails and is destroyed. 
The enigmas are generally of a very trivial character, 
and nine of them seem to be omitted This text accom- 
panies that of the book of Ard& Vlrftf in the two old manu- 
scripts before mentioned, and was published with it in 
1872. 

The BahTnan yasht, of about 42CX> words, professes to be 
a revelation from Auharmazd to Zaratusht of the sufferings 
and triumphs of the Mazdayasnian religion, from his time 
to the end of the world, apparently in imitation of part of 
the Sudkar Nask. As it mentions the Musalm&ns, and 
gives many details of the sufferings occasioned by them, it 
must have been written a considerable time after the Mo- 
hammedan conquest. It details how the power of the 
Mazdayasnian religion is to be restored by the victories of 
Vahirflm-i VarjS,vand, a prince (kai) of the Kay&n race, 
who at the age of thirty is to put himself at the head of 
Indian and Chinese armies, whose power will be felt as far 
as the banks of the Indus, which is called the country of 
Bambo. Foreigners should be careful not to confound this 
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name with Bombay, which is merely a European corrup- 
tion, through the Portuguese, of Mumbal; a corruption 
which native writers still avoid when writing in the ver- 
nacular languages. The Pahlavi text of this work is found 
in the old manuscript of miscellaneous texts at Copenhagen, 
and its two copies, one of which is at Paris, but no other 
copies have been met with ; a P^zand version is, however, 
common in India. Spiegel has given a German transla- 
tion of extracts from the Bahman Yasht in his " Traditional 
Literature of the Parsis." 

In the same old manuscript at Copenhagen is the 
Andarj-i HMdvar-i l ddndk, containing about 1800 words, 
of which one-third have been lost, as two folios are missing. 
This admonition (andarj) is given in reply to questions 
asked by his disciple (ashdkard). No other copy of this 
work has been met with, but it will be found, of course, in 
the two copies of the Copenhagen manuscript. 

In the same manuscript is also a copy of the Md^igdn-i 
gujastak Abdlish, containing about 1200 words. The ac- 
cursed Ab^Llish appears to have been a zandik or heretic, 
who relied upon later corrupt traditions in preference to 
the true faith. In the presence of Mdmfin, the commander 
of the faithful {amir-i milminin) at Baghdsld, he proposes 
seven questions to a Mobad, who replies to the satisfaction 
of Mdmiin and the confusion of Ab&lish himself. The 
writer concludes by blessing Adarfrobag-i Farukhz&d&n 
(the author of an old edition of the Dinkard) for having 
destroyed AbsLlish; and he could not have written this work 
before a.d. 830, as Mimun was living at that time. Many 
copies of it exist in Pahlavi, P^zand, and Persian* 

The Jdmdsp ndmak consists of J&m&sp's replies to King 
Qusht&sp's questions regarding creation, history, customs 
of various nations, and the future fate of the religion. The 
most complete manuscript examined contains about 5cxx) 
words, but seems unfinished. The Pahlavi text is rare. A 
very old manuscript in Dastur Peshotanji's library in 

1 This name may also be read KhUshvar-i, or otherwiae. 
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Bombay contains about one-fourth of the text, but no other 
copy has been met with. The P&zand and Persian ver- 
sions are found in many manuscripts. 

A very old manuscript in the library of Dastur Jamaspji 
in Bombay has been called the PaMavi Shdhndmak, as it 
contains several short tales connected with the kings of 
Persia. Its eolophon states that it was finished in India, 
in the town of T&nak,i on the 19th day of some month 
A.Y. 691 (a.d. 1322), by Mihirftp^n Kal-Khusr8, the copyist 
who wrote the oldest manuscripts of the Yasna and Ven- 
didad that are still extant. The handwriting, however, 
more nearly resembles that of the old manuscript of mis- 
cellaneous texts at Copenhagen, which contains several 
copies of Mihir^p&n's writings, with his colophons attached ; 
so that the Pahlavi Sh§,hn&mak may also be a copy of his 
manuscript, but, like that at Copenhagen, it is certainly 
about five hundred years old. This manuscript is much 
wormeaten, but a copy of it exists at Teheran, made one 
hundred and ten years ago, before the original was much * 
damaged, which will probably supply most of the defi- 
ciencies in those texts of which no other copies are known 
to exist. 

Of the texts contcdned in this old manuscript and its 
single complete copy, the following are not known to exist 
elsewhere in Pahlavi: — (i.) Yddkdr-i Zartrdn, of about 
3000 words, containing an account of the war between 
King Vishtasp and Arj^sp. (2.) Cities of the Land of Lran, 
about 880 words, giving their names and a very brief 
account of each. (3.) Wonders and Prodigies of the Land 
of Sistdn, in about 290 words. (4.) KhUsro-i Kavdddn 
(N8shirv&n) and the Slave-hoy, who replies to the king's 
thirteen inquiries as to what things are the most pleasant, 
about 1770 words. (5.) Admonitions to Mazdayasnians in 
six separate paragraphs, about 940 words. (6.) Andarj-i 

^ In another colophon, in the mid- zilah, the date heing the 6th day of 
die of the manuscript, this place is the sixth month A.T. 691. 
caUed T&mdk in Jazlrak (or Oujtrak) 
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KhUsrS-i Kavdddn (Noshirv&n), about 380 words, said to 
contain the dying injunctions of that monarch. (7.) 
Sayings of Adarfrobag-i Farukhz&d&n and Bakht-^rld, 
about 320 words. 

The following texts, contained in this old manuscript, 
are also found in Dastur Peshotanji's old manuscript, 
which has been already mentioned as containing part 
of the JamSap-n&mak ; but they are not known to exist 
elsewhere in Pahlavi: — (i.) Mddigdn-i si rSz, about 460 
words, is a statement of what ought to be done on each of 
the thirty days of the month ; at the end it is called an 
admonition (andarj) of AdarpM-iMaLraspendan to his son, 
which leads one to suspect that it may be a detached por 
tion of his Pandn§.mak. (2.) Dirakht-i AsHrik, about 800 
words, is a debate between a tree and a goat as to which 
of them is the more worthy. (3.) Chatrang ndmak, about 
820 words, relates how a chessboard and chessmen were 
sent by Devasarm, a great king of India, to Khusro-i 
Anoshak-rubfin (Noshirv&n), with a request for an ex- 
planation of the game, which was giveii by Vajurg-mihir-i 
Bukhtak8,n, who afterwards takes the game of Niv-Ardashlr 
to India, as an effectual puzzle for the Indian sages. (4.) 
Injunctions given to men of the good religion, about 800 
words. (5.) The Five Dispositions of priests, and Ten 
Admonitions, about 250 words, which also occur in the 
Vajarkard-i-dlnl (pp. 13-16 of Dastur Peshotanji's edition). 
(6.) Ddruk'i khursandi, about 120 words. (7.) Anecdote 
of King Vahir&m-i Varjavand, about 1 90 words. (8.) A dvice 
of a certain man {fuldn gdbrd), about 740 words. Of the 
following texts contained in the two old manuscripts of 
Dastur Peshotanji and Dastur Jamaspji, a third copy 
exists in the library of the latter Dastur: — (i.) Forms of 
Letters to kings and gi*eat men, about 990 words, found 
also in the Vajarkard-i-dint (pp. 1 02-1 13 of Dastur 
Peshotanji's edition). (2.) Form of Marriage Cmitract, 
dated a.y. 627 (a.d. 1258), about 400 words. (3.) Vdchak 
aechand (some sayings) of Adarpdd-i Maraspenddn, about 
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1 270 words. (4.) Stdyishn-i drSn va sipd$ddr{-i myazdpdn, 
about 560 words. 

Of the following texts contained in Dastur Jamaspji's 
old manuscript many copies exist: — (i.) Pandndmak-i 
ZaratHsht, about 1430 words, contains admonitions as to 
man's duties. A copy of three-fourths of this text exists 
in the University Library at Copenhagen. (2.) Andarj-i 
Adarpdd-i Mdraspenddn, about 1700 words, is sometimes 
called his Pandn&mak, and contains his advice to his son 
Zaratusht; but the last quarter of the text is missing in 
the old manuscript, and the end is very abrupt in other 
manuscripts, which makes it probable that the next text 
in the old manuscript, the Md^tgdn-i si rSz, may have 
been originally the conclusion of this, as has been already 
noticed. This Pahlavi text was printed in Bombay, and 
published, with a Gujrati translation, by Shahryirji 
Dadabhai in 1869; and an English version of this Guj- 
rati translation, by the Rev. Shapurji Edalji, was published 
in 1870, but being a translation of a translation, it differs 
considerably from the meaning of the original (3.) JTdr- 
ndmak-i Artakhshtr-i Fdpakdn, about 5600 words, records 
many of the actions of KingArdashtr and his son Shahpuhar, 
beginning with the discovery of S&s4n, the father of the 
former, among the shepherds of Papak, and ending with 
Aftharmazd, the son of the latter, ascending the throne ; 
but this is not the original work, as it begins with the 
phrase, ' In the Edrn&mak of Artakhshir-i P§,pakS.n it was 
* thus written.' A Gujrati translation of this text was 
published by Dastur Peshotanji in 1853. (4.) Pand- 
ndmak-i VajHrg-mihir-i Bukhtakdn, the prime minister of 
Bang Khusro N6shirvS,n, contains about 1690 words, but 
seems to be merely a fragment of the work, as it ends very 
abruptly. This text is also called the Ganj-i sMigdn, be- 
cause it states that it was placed in the royal treasury 
(jganj-% shahakdn in the old manuscript). 

The other old manuscript in Dastur Peshotanji's library, 
which includes some of the above-mentioned texts, likewise 
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contains the following: — (i.) MddigATt^i si yazaddn, about 
80 words, stating the one special quality of each of the 
thirty Yazads who give their names to the days of the 
montlu Another similar statement, in the old manuscript 
of miscellaneous texts brought from India by the author of 
these Essays, specifies different qualities in most cases. (2.) 
Mddigdn-i mdh Fravarjvx rdj-i fforvadad, about 760 
words, which details all the remarkable occurrences said 
to have taken place, at different periods, on the sixth day 
of the first month of the Parsi year. A Persian version of 
this text is found in the Eiv4yats. (3.) Another Mddigdn-i 
st rSz, about 1150 words, detailing the proper business and 
duties for each of the thirty days in the Parsi month and 
the five G3,tha days at the end of the Parsi year. This 
text is also contained in the Vajarkard-i Dlnl (pp. 1 13-125 
of Dastur Peshotanji's edition). 

Copies of the remaining texts are numerous both in 
Pahlavi and P^and. The MddigdvA haft ameshdspend, 
about 990 words, contains a detail of the various duties of 
the seven Amesh&spends, as revealed by Auharmazd to 
Zaratusht. The Andarj-i ddndJc mard, about 520 words, 
details the advice of a wise man to his son. 

The FafUavi'Pdzand farhang, about 1300 words, is the 
glossary of Huzv&rish and Pd^and edited by Dastur 
Hoshangji and published in 1870. It is called the 
Mdrikndmdk-i Asiirik, or Assyrian vocabulary, by Dastur 
Peshotanji in the list of Pahlavi works given in the intro- 
duction to his Pahlavi Grammar; but the origin of tliis 
name requires explanation, as it appears to be unknown 
to the Dasturs generally. 

The Patit'i Adarpdd-i Mdraspend, about 1490 words, is 
a form of renunciation of every possible heinous sin, to be 
recited by the sinner. The Fatit-i kh4d, about 1000 
words, is a similar form of renunciation, but somewhat 
abbreviated. Avar chirnri drdn, about 380 words, regard- 
ing the symbolism of the ceremonial wafer-cakes, and the 
use of them in the mydzd, or sacred feast. The Fahiavi 
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dsiyirvdd, or marriage blessing, about 460 words. The 
Ndm-Btdyiskni, or praise of Auharmazd, about 260 words. 
The AfArir-i " M pishgdh-i khUdd" so called from its first 
words, about 190 words. And other benedictions and 
prayers which have not been examined. 

A Pahlavi version of the Saddar Bundahish is also said 
to exist, but must be a modem translation, for the Sad-dar 
itself, although often written in Avesta characters, seems 
to be rather Persian than P&zand, as it contains many 
Arabic words. Dastur Peshotanji mentions a few more 
Pahlavi texts, some of which may be included among 
those described above, but under different- names. There 
are also several Persian texts, such as the book of D&d&r 
bin DM-dukht, &c., which may have originated in Pahlavi 

From the above details we may form some idea of the 
probable extent of the scanty remnants of Pahlavi litera- 
ture. Without making any allowance for works which 
remain unexamined or have escaped observation, it appears 
that the extant Pahlavi translations from the Avesta ex- 
ceed 104,000 words, and the other Pahlavi works exceed 
413,000 words, making a total of upwards of 517,000 
words in all the extant Pahlavi writings which have been 
examined. This total is nearly eleven times the extent of 
the Pahlavi Vendidad, or forty times that of the Bundahish. 

The Parsi community has been doing a good deal, of late 
years, for the preservation of the last remnants of their 
national literature, but it would be better if their efforts 
were of a more systematic character. Before much more 
is done for encouraging the publication of isolated texts, a 
systematic inqpry for manuscripts should be set on foot, 
for the purpose of ascertaining which are the oldest and 
best manuscripts, so as to avoid the error of editing texts 
without reference to the best materials. Influential mem- 
bers of the Parsi community, assisted by the Dasturs, 
ought to have but little difficulty in inducing all possessors 
of manuscripts to supply a properly organised committee 
with complete catalogues of their collections. Such cata^ 

u 
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logues need only be lists of the names of the works, with 
the names and dates of the copyists when these are re- 
corded ; but all undated manuscripts supposed to be more 
than a century old should be specially noted. From such 
lists the committee could easily prepare a statement of all 
extant texts and of the owners of several of the more valu- 
able manuscripts of each text Possessed of this informa- 
tion, the next step would be to obtain a copy of the oldest 
manuscript of each text, beginning with the rarest works, 
and have it collated with one or two of the next oldest 
manuscripts (not being copies of the first). These collated 
copies, if correctly made withovi any attempt at emendation, 
would form standard editions of the texts, and should be 
carefully preserved in some public institution accessible to 
all members of the Parsi community, such as the MulM 
Flriiz Library. 

It can hardly be expected that Westergaard's edition of 
the Avesta texts can be much improved from any manu- 
scripts to be found in India; although copies from Yazd 
or Kirm&n, in Persia, might afford valuable emendations 
coming from an independent source, but it is generally 
understood in India that there are very few such manu- 
scripts still existing in Persia. Justi's Old-Bactrian Dic- 
tionary is a tolerably complete collection of the Avesta 
words, but requires to be supplemented by the addition of 
many words contained in the Nlrangist&n, Farhang-i olm 
khad&k, and Aogemadaficha ; and the meanings attached 
to the words want careful revision. 

With regard to Pahlavi texts, it would be important to 
discover any Pahlavi Vendidad or Yasna descended from 
any other source than the manuscripts of Mihiralpan Kai- 
Khusr8, also to find the first three fargards, missing from 
his manuscripts in Europe, in his own handwriting. The 
first two books of the Dinkard, the Pahlavi text of the 
latter part of the Shikand-gumant, chaps. xxviii.-xxx. of 
the Bundahish, and a complete Pahlavi version of the 
Jamasp-nS,mak, are all desiderata regarding which some 
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information might be obtained by a systematic inquiry for 
manuscripts. Hitherto the Parsis have had to rely upon 
Europeans for all explanations of their literature, beyond 
the merely traditional learning of their priesthood ; they 
may always rely upon some European being ready to carry 
on such investigations, provided the materials be forth- 
coming ; and Europeans, in their turn, ought to be able to 
rely on the Parsis for the discovery of all existing materials, 
and for rendering them accessible. 
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THE ZEND-AVESTA; OR, THE SCRIPTURE 

OF THE PARSIS. 

In this Essay it is intended to give a brief statement of the 
contents of the whole Zend-Avesta, together with transla- 
tions of some important or interesting passages contained 
therein, which will enable the reader to form some judg- 
ment of the true character of the sacred books of the 
Parsis. After some preliminary remarks about the name, 
extent, and preservation of the sacred books, the separate 
parts of the present Parsi scriptures will be described in 
detail, and finally, an attempt will be made to give a 
short, critical, and historical sketch of this religious 
literature. 

L — TEE NAME OF THE PABSI SCRIFTUBEa 

The sacred writings of the Parsis have usually been 
called Zend-Avesta by Europeans, but this is, without 
doubt, an inversion of the proper order of the words, as 
the Pahlavi books always style them^ avistdk va zand 
(Avesta and Zend), and this order is confirmed by the 
traditional, as well as the critical and historical, explana- 
tion of both terms. In the opinion of the present Parsi 
priests, Avesta means the original text of the sacred books, 
and Zertd denotes the Pahlavi translation. This view is 
correct to a great extent, as many passages may be quoted 

1 Only one exception haa been noticed in many hundred occuxencea of the 
phi 
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from the Pahlavi books in which Z&nd means simply 
" translation," or " commentary ; " thus the old Farhang-i 
(Am khad'AJc commences (in the old manuscripts) with the 
words: Madam hard-shindkhiano-i vdj va mdHJcdno-i 
Avistdk, atghash Zand Tnaman va chiffAn, ' on fully under- 
' standing the words and phrases of the Avesta, that is, 
' the nature and quality (lit. the what and the how) of its 
' Zend/ But it is probable that the term Zend was ori- 
ginally applied to commentaries written in the same lan- 
guage as the Avesta, for in the Pahlavi translation of the 
Yasna, when the scriptures are mentioned, both terms, 
Avistdk va Zand, are used,^ as if of equal authority, which 
would have been an instance of gross self-conceit on the 
part of the translator, if he meant his own translation by 
the term Zend. From this use of the denomination 
Avesta and Zend by the Pahlavi translators, we are fully 
entitled to conclude that the Zend they mentioned was a 
commentary on the Avesta already existing before they 
undertook their translation; and as they considered it 
sacred, this Zend was probably in the same language as 
the original Avestcu There are many traces, in the Avesta 
quotations and other phrases of the Pahlavi translations, 
of much of this old Zend having been rej)laced by the new 
Zend of the Pahlavi translators ; but there are also traces 
of a good deal of it remaining incorporated in the present 
Avesta text, as will be pointed out from time to time in 
the translations which follow. The term Avesta and 
Zend, or Zend-Avesta, cannot be considered, therefore, as 
whoUy inappropriate when appUed to the Parsi scriptures 
in their original language, although the word Zend is im- 
properly used when applied to that language itself, as it 
is much more commonly employed as a name for Pahlavi 
commentaries. 
From the above remarks, it will be seen that the term 

^ See Tagnft, xzx. x, zxxi. i, where genenJly renders the word Zend by 

the AFeita and Zend of both sayings, atihOf " meaning," in his Sanskrit 

or both blessings, are specified in translation of the TasiUL 
the Pahlavi translation. Neryosangh 
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Avesta was originally confined to the sacred texts ascribed 
to Zarathushtra and his immediate disciples ; but in the 
course of time this term has been gradually extended to 
all later explanations of those texts written in the same 
language, tiU at the present time it includes all writings 
in that language, whatever their age. All these writings, 
having become unintelligible to the majority of the Zoro- 
astrians, came to be regarded as equally sacred. 

The word Avesta does not occur in the sacred texts 
themselves with the meaning now attached to it, and it 
must not be confounded with the Sasanian apistdn, en- 
graVed on gems in the phrase apistdn val yazddn, as this 
phrase is also found in the Pahlavi texts, with the mean- 
ing of '* prayers to God," whereas the Pahlavi apistdJc, or 
avistdk (Avesta), is a distinct word, never used in that 
sense, which, indeed, would be inapplicable to nine-tenths 
of the Avesta. So far as the form of the Pahlavi avistdk 
is concerned, it might be best traced to ava + std, in the 
sense of " what is established," or " text," as was proposed 
by M. J. Miiller in 1839; but such a meaning, though it 
might be fairly applicable to most of the Avesta now 
extant, would hardly describe the very miscellaneous con- 
tents of the Nasks which have been lost, and which are 
all said to have had both Avesta and Zend. A more 
satisfactory meaning can be obtained by tracing avistdk to 
d + vista (p. p. of vid, " to know "), with the meaning 
" what is known," or " knowledge," l corresponding nearly 
with veda, the name of the sacred scriptures of the Brah- 
mans. It may be objected to this etymology that the first 
syllable of avistdJc is written like ap, and an Avesta v does 
not usually change into a Pahlavi^; this is only true, 
however, when the j? would be initial; in other cases, such 
Bs vi =s PahL apt, the change is common. 

With regard to the term Zend, we see that its applica- 
tion varied at difiPerent times. Originally it meant the 

^Hore literaUy, "what it anconneed,** or '* declaration;" npproachiDg 
the meaning of *' revelation.*' 
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commentaries made by the successors of Zarathushtra 
upon the sacred writings of the prophet and his imme- 
diate disciples. These commentaries must have been 
written in nearly the same language as the original text, 
and as that language gradually became imintelligible to 
all but the priests, the commentaries were regarded as a 
part of the text, and a new explanation, or Zend, was 
required. This new Zend was furmshed by the most 
learned priests of the Sasanian period, in the shape of a 
translation into Pahlavi, the vernacular language of Persia 
in those days ; and in later times the term Zend has been 
confined to this translation. 

The word Zend may be traced in dzairUish (Tas. Ivi 
3, 3 Sp.) and is to be referred to the root.zan, " to know," 
Sans. jnA, Gr. tvcd, Lat. gno (in agnosco and cognosce), so 
that it has the meaning of " knowledge, science." What 
passages in the present Avesta may be supposed to be 
remnants of the old Zend will be pointed out when- 
ever they occur in the translations we propose to give 
further on. 

The term P^and, which is met with frequently in con- 
nection with Avesta and Zend, denotes a farther explana- 
tion of the Zend, and is probably a corruption of paiti- 
zanti, which must have meant "re-explanation;" this 
word does actually occur (Tas. lix. 2 Sp.), but with a 
more general meaning. Some passages in the present 
Avesta will be pointed out, in the translations further on, 
which may be supposed to represent an old P^and in the 
Avesta language ; but at present the term P&zand (as has 
been already shown in the second Essay) is appUed only 
to purely Iranian versions of Pahlavi texts, whether 
written in the Avesta or Persian characters, and to such 
parts of Pahlavi texts as are not Huzv&rialu 
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n. — THE ORIGINAL EXTENT OP THE ZEND-AVESTA. 

THE NASES. 

From the ancient classical writers, as well as from the 
tradition of the Parsis, we learn that the religious litera- 
ture of the ancient Persians was of considerable extent, 
though the Zend-Avesta, in its present state, is a compara- 
tively small book. This circumstance necessarily leads us 
to the conclusion, that the sacred literature of the Zoroas- 
trians has sufiTered very heavy losses. Thus Pliny reports, 
on the authority of Hermippos, the Greek philosopher 
(see page 8), that Zoroaster composed two millions of 
verses ; and an Arab histoiian, Abu Jafir Attavari,! 
assures us that Zoroaster's writings covered twelve hun- 
dred cowhides (parchments). These reports might appear, 
at the first glance, to be exaggerations, but for the enor- 
mous extent of the sacred books of other Oriental nations,^ 
which affords us sufficient reason for believing that the 
number and extent of the books ascribed to Zoroaster by 
his followers may have been very considerable. 

The loss of most of these writings, known to the ancient 
Greeks, is ascribed by the Parsis mainly to the ravages 
attendant upon the conquest of the Persian Empire by 
Alexander the Great. Thus it appears from the third 
book of the Dinkard, that at the time of Alexander's 
inroad there were only two complete copies of the sacred 
books (a term which the Dinkard seems to identify with 
itself); one of these was deposited in the royal archives at 

^ Hyde, De Beligione Veterum Per* words, we may conclude that each 

gamm, p. 3x8. line must contain as much as ten lines 

* Thus, for instance, the text of the of any ordinary poetical measure, 

■acred hooks of the southern Bud- Thus,45ooxax9Xio = 8xo,ooolines 

dhists of Ceylon, Birma, &c, accord- of ordinary measure. Again, the 

ing to Tumour's computation, com- commentary extends to a greater 

pxises 4500 leaves, each page heing length than the text, so that there 

about two feet long and containing must be nearly 2,000,000 lines in the 

nine lines. The text being written whole of these sacred books, 
without any spaces between the 
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Persepolis, which were burned by Alexander, and the 
other, which was deposited in another treasury, fell into 
the hands of the Greeks, and was translated into their 
language. The Arda-Vlr^f-n&mak mentions only the one 
copy of the Avesta and Zend of the religion, which was 
deposited in the archives at Persepolis, and burned by 
Alexander ; but it also mentions that he killed many of 
the priests and nobles. Both these accounts were written 
ages after the events they describe, so they merely repre- 
sent the tradition that had been handed down, probably 
in writing, or otherwise it would have been more exag- 
gerated ; but as these accounts appear to have been written 
before the Mohammedan conquest, they cannot have con- 
founded Alexander's ravages with those of the Mohamme- 
dans, for details of which we may refer to the Bahman 
Yasht. But although these accounts must be founded 
upon tradition, they are singularly confirmed by the ac- 
counts given by classical writers. Thus we find from 
Diodorus (xvii 72) and Curtius (v. 7), that Alexander 
really did bum the citadel and royal palace at Persepolis, 
in a drunken frolic, at the instigation of the Athenian 
courtesan Thais, and in revenge for the destruction of 
Greek temples by Xerxes. Arrian (Exped. Alex., iii 18) 
also speaks of his burning the royal palace of the Persians. 
This act of barbarous folly was evidently the result of 
hasty impulse, and was probably committed at night, 
when the palace was full of attendants, courtiers, and 
priests ; the last, who had special charge of the archives, 
would naturally attempt to save their treasures, and would 
certainly be opposed by the intoxicated Greeks, at the 
cost of many lives. The sacred books would be burned 
with the arcliives, in which they were deposited, and many 
Persians, priests and others, would lose their lives in the 
confusion. Such would be the natural consequences of 
the facts mentioned by the Western writers, and such are 
the traditional statements of the Parsis. 
But besides the of&cial copies of the sacred books, there 
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must have been other copies of many portions of them, 
which would be indispensably necessary in all cities where 
priests and judges had to perform their duties; and the 
copies of the sacred books, which the first Sasanian 
monarchs collected, were no doubt derived from these 
scattered copies. Notwithstanding the long interval of 
550 years of foreign domination and domestic anarchy, 
which had intervened between Alexander and Ardashtr 
P&pakS.n, the Sasanian kings were able to collect a large 
proportion of the old writings, if we may believe the 
details given of the contents of the books in their days ; 
and it is, therefore, to the later ravages and persecutions, 
occasioned by the Mohammedans, that we must attribute 
the final loss of most of the writings. No doubt the 
books, as restored by the Sasanians, were chiefly collec- 
tions of fragments; but some portion of nearly every 
book seems to have been recovered by them, and the 
total disappearance of most of the books must be traced 
to recent times. 

The names of all the books are, however, extant, to- 
gether with short summaries of their contents. Accord- 
ing to these reports, the whole scripture consisted of 
twenty-one books, called Nasks,i each containing Avesta 
and Zend, t.e., an original text with a commentary on it. 

• 

The number 21 was evidently an artificial arrangement, 
in order to have one Nask to each of the 21 words of 
the most sacred formula of the Zoroastrians, which are 
as follows : — 

ToJCkA oAtf vaxryt^ athd ratush, ashd^ eht^ hackdy 
Vaj^hhtsh dasdd mananhd, shkyaothnanam ankiush mazddi^ 
Khshathremchd ahur^i d, pirn dregubyd dadha^ vdatdrenu 

Each of the Nasks was, as it were, indexed under one 

particular word of this formula; and in the same manner 

• 

^ This word occnn in the Zend- seems to be of foreign origin, and is 

Avesta itself (Ysjb. ix. 73 Sp.) in the probably identical with the Assyrian 

compound ruukS-frcadoi^kSf ** study- ntukUy and the Arabic ntukhah^ pi. 

ing the Nasks,*' that is to say, the nvaakh. 
different parts of the scripture. It 
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as this formula consists of three lines or verses (^7^5), 
so also the Nasks were divided into three classes, ac- 
cording to their subjects to some extent, but not very 
strictly so. 

Several descriptions of the contents of these Nasks are 
extant. The longest of these accounts forms the eighth and 
ninth books of the Dinkard, as has been already noticed (p. 
1 01), and goes into many details with regard to about one- 
third of the Nasks, though noticing the others much more 
superficially. Another Pahlavi description of the Nasks 
is found in the Dlnl-vajarkard, and this does not differ 
much from those given in the Eivayats. Persian descrip- 
tions of the same are found in the Eivayats 1 of Kslmah 
Bahrah, Barzfl Qiy3jnu-d-dln, and Narim^n Hoshang; 
these differ but little, except in small details. The fol- 
lowing statement of the contents of the Nasks is taken 
from the Dlnl-vajarkard,2 except where otherwise noted, 
but their names and the order in which they stand are 
corrected from the Dinkard. 

I. ^rfter, " conferring benefits," corresponding to the 
Avesta word yathA in the Yathd ahil vairyd formula, 
and called StAdgar, or Istftdgar, in the Eiv3,yats and 
Dinl-vajarkard, consisted of 22 sections. It contained 
advice to mankind as to prayer and virtue, the perform- 
ance of good actions and meditation, producing harmony 
among relations, and such-like matters. In the Eivayats 
and Dini-vajarkard this Nask is the second, as their lists 
begin with the twenty- first Nask, which removes all the 
others one step lower down ; this error appears to have 
been occasioned by the Dinkard giving two lists, one 
dividing the Nasks into three classes, gdsdntk, hddak- 

^ The Kiv&yats are misceU&neoiu from the Vajarkard-i-dlnl described 

collections of information and deci- i^ P* loo, but it has not been exa- 

siona regarding the religion, made by mined. The passage referring to 

various old Dasturs, chiefly in Per- the Nasks was extracted from a 

sian, but also containing translations manuscript in the library of the 

of passages from religious books, both Kh&n Bah&dar Dastur NdshirvAnji 

in Persian verse and P&zand. J&mAspji, at Poonap 

> This must be a different work 
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mdnsarik (or yashtak-mdnsartk), and dddtk;^ the other 
recapitulating the names in their proper order, which is 
preserved in the after descriptions of their contents. The 
first or classified list begins with the twenty-first Nask 
on the general list, and this may have led the writers 
of the Eivayats to consider it the first Nask. That 
the second list in the Dtnkard is correct, appears from 
its placing the Vendidad nineteenth on the list, which 
is confirmed by Eustam-i Mihir&pSn's colophon in the 
old Vendidad with Pahlavi at Copenhagen ; whereas the 
Siv&yats and Dini-vajarkard make it the twerUieth. 

2. Varahtamdnsar, corresponding to Av. aM in Y, a. u, 
and called Yahisht-msbisrah (or m&iitar) in the Eiv. and 
D.V., consisted of 22 sections. It contained reasons for 
being trustful and heedful of the Mazdayasnian religion, 
for attending to religion, and using the benedictions and 
praises of the blessed ZarattLsht; also all events before 
Zaratiisht which were manifestly good, and all events 
which are to be after Zaratiisht until the future exist- 
ence ; the benefits of this world, and such-like matters. 

3. Bakd, corresponding to Av. vairyd in Y. a, v., and 
called £agh in the Biv. and D.v., consisted of 21 sections. 
It contained an explanation of the Mazdayasnian religion 
and the ideas which Aiiharmazd taught to men ; the exer- 
cise of reverence, heedfulness, law, and judgment; the 
performance of the proper duty and good actions of a 
magistrate ; stopping the admission of the evil spirit into 
one's self, attaining spiritual existence for one's self, and 
such-like. 

4. Ddmdd(}, corresponding to Av. athd in Y. a, v., and 
called Dvazdah-hamSst (or homlst) in the Biv. and D.v., 
consisted of 32 sections. It contained an explanation ot 
the spiritual existence and heaven, good and evil, the 
material existence of this world, the sky and the earth, 
and everything which Aiiharmazd produced in water, 

^ The SGTen ffdtdntk are Natks 21, mdntatik are Naaka 4-10 ; and the 
I, 2, 3, iz, ao, 13 ; the seven hddak" seyen dddtk are Naiks 15-19, 12, 14. 
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fire, and vegetation, men and quadrupeds, reptiles and 
birds, and everything which is produced from the waters, 
and the characteristics of all things. Secondly, the pro- 
duction of the resurrection and future existence ; the con- 
course and separation at the Chinvad bridge ; on the re- 
ward of the meritorious and the punishment of sinners 
in the future existence,^ and such-like explanations. 

5. Nd4cir, corresponding to Av. ratiish in Y. a. v,, and 
called NS^iir in D.v., consisted of 35 sections. It con- 
tained explanations of the stars, both fixed and planetary, 
the good and evil (influence) of each star, the course of 
all the planets in the signs of the zodiac and lunar 
mansions. It is translated into Arabic and Persian, and 

they named the book Butal; in Persian it is named 
Kap&maj9ii,2 

6. Pdjak, or Pdjt, corresponding to Av. ashdd in 
Y. a. V,, and called P&jam in the Hiv. and D.v., con- 
sisted of 22 sections. It contained explanations of the 
slaughter of quadnipeds and sheep, and how they are 
to be slaughtered ; which quadrupeds it is lawful to eat, 
and which kinds are not lawful; how he who slaughters 
should strike at the time the sheep is expiring.^ The 
more that is spent upon a Gahanbar,* so much the more 

^ The text appean to be va fnadam * The slaughtering is performed by 

vindtkdrdn pddafrd9-i yeherdnSd jxi- cutting {peMntano)^ but the animal 

van ianil-i paHn in the Dint-Tajar- must be finaUy killed by a blow, as 

kard. If the meaning be that the explained by Dastur HoshangjL 

punishment is to endure during the ^ One of the six season festivals 

future existence, which is not quite which are held on the 45th, 105th, 

certain, the D.t. differs from the i8oth, 210th, a9oth, and 365th days 

orthodox Ticw ; it is not, however, of the Parsi year, which commences 

a book of any authority, as the text now on the aoth of September ac- 

is evidently a mere translation of cording to Indian Parai reckoning, 

modem Persian. or on the 2i8t of August according 

' The Riv&yats are quite uncertain to Persian reckoning, but retrogrades 

how to read these names, but they one day every leap-year. Theso 

prefer Bawaf Ul and Faw&msubhhiUi, periods, which seem originally to 

but Faw&mjas&n, Faw&mlkhsfln, and have been the six seasons of the 

even Ehaw&sahh&n, occur in different year, came to represent, in later 

copies. The Dlnkajrd knows nothing times, the six periods of creation, 

about the contents of the N&dar See section zi of this Essay. 
Nask, so that the Riv&yats must have 
Lad other sources of information. 
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is the reward ; how much it is needful to bestow upon 
Dasturs, Mobads, and Herbads, and upon the unwavering 
doers of good works in the good religion; to every one 
who celebrates a Gahanb^, and consecrates a dress 1 for 
a (departed) soul, what happens in the last times and 
in heaven, and what merit accrues to him; the giving 
of a dress in charity for righteous relatives, using media- 
tion on the part of the righteous, the five greater and 
lesser FravardigsLn 2 days; and the performance of good 
works on these ten days is enjoined in this Kask; all 
men should read this book, with good and wise under- 
standing, who would become fully aware of its explana- 
tions. 

7. BaiSdUdtti, corresponding to Av. chid in Y. a. v,, 
and called KatushtSi in the Biv. and D.v., consisted of 
50 sections until the accursed Alexander burnt the Kasks, 
but after that only a fragment containing 13 sections 
came to hand, as the rest no longer existed. It con- 
tained explanations of performing service, giving orders, 
and lemaining at the command of kings, high-priests, and 
judges; the means of preserving cities is declared; the 
commands of religion, and means of taking reptiles, birds, 
cattle, and fish ; everything which is a creation of AfOiar- 
mazd and Ahriman ; accounts of all seas, moimtains, and 
lands ; and matters similar to those mentioned. 

8. Barish, corresponding to Av. hachd in Y, a, v,, con- 
sisted of 60 sections at first, but after the accursed Alex- 
ander's (time only) 12 remained. It contained informa- 
tion as to how kings should rule, and what should be 
the orders and decrees of the judges of the religion ; the 
preservation and protection of the world; making every 
new city flourish ; accounts of false-speaking men, sinners, 
and such-like are given in this Nask. 

1 Or "a cup," the text being va {fravashi, fravarti), or spiritual re- 
jam'4 pavan ribdn yetbekkCnid, presentativeB, of the deoeaied are 

' The last fire days of the old year believed to come to the houses ; and 
and the first five of the new one. -the days are, therefore, called Fn^ 
During these ten days the frdhars yar^lg&n. 

I 
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9. KaskkisTdhS, corresponding to Av. vanhJ&ash in T. 
a. u, and called Eashkastrah or Kashsrdb in the Biv. 
and D.V., consisted of 60 sections formerly, but after the 
accursed Alexander's (time only) 15 remained. It con- 
tained accounts of wisdom and knowledge, the cause of 
childbirth,! teaching guides to wisdom, performance of 
purification, speaking truth, bringing mankind 'from evil 
to good, bringing them from impurity and filth to purity ; 
greatness and promotion are for men near kings ; and in 
what manner men become tellers of falsehood to relatives 
and kings, and such-like. 

10. Vishtdsp-sdstd, corresponding to Av. dazdd in T. 
a. v., and called Yisht&sp-sh^h or Yishtasp in the Eiv^yats, 
and VishtSapSd ^ I^-V-* consisted of 60 sections, but after 
the accursed Alexander's (time only) 10 remained.2 It 
contained an account of the reign of Gusht^p; that 
Zaratibht-i Splt^nti^n brought the religion from Auhar- 
mazd, and King Yisht^p accepted it and made it current 
in the world ; and such-like. 

11. Vashti or Dddak? corresponding to Av. manaiihA 
in Y, a. u, and called Khasht in the Eiv&yats, and Kh^std 
in D.V., consisted of 22 sections originally, but after the 
accursed Alexander's (time only) 6 remained (called juzwa, 
" portion, bundle of folios," in the Eivftyats). The first 
portion was about understanding the attributes of Aiihar- 
mazd, being without doubts about the religion of Zara- 
tfisht, all the duties and good works which are enjoined 
in the religion, and such-like. The second portion was 
about accepting service, the truth of religion, and all 
commands, from kings ; and withholding one's hand from 
evil doings, so that it may be far from vice. The third 
portion was about debt to virtuous disputants, the ad- 
vantage and merit of the last deliverance from hell, and 
such-like. The fourth was about the creation of the 

^ Chtm-i pifjldk-yeKevilntano min * It U doubtful whether the first 

amt^ar in the original text. letter in one of the lists be part of 

3 The RiT&yat of Bancd QiyAmu-d- the name, or merely the conjunction 

din says " eight.*' ro. 
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world, the practice of agriculture, the eultivation of trees, 
the date-tree and all fruit-trees; whence is the chief 
strength of men and cattle; on the obedience of the 
doers of good works and the virtuous, on obedience to 
Dasturs, and such-like. The fifth portion was on the 
ranks of men; all are mentioned whose knowledge is 
great, as kings, judges, and the learned in religion; in 
the second rank are all who take care of the country 
and attack the enemy ; in the third rank are those who 
are called vdstrydshdn, " agriculturists ; ** the fourth rank 
is said to be those of great skill, maiket dealers of dili- 
gence and volubility to avoid loss, giving one-tenth to 
the Dastur and king, ofiPering praise on their hardened 
knees, and whose last reward is that they obtain in 
heaven. The contents of the sixth portion are not 
stated. 

12. ChidraslUd, corresponding to Av. shh/aothrtandm in 
T. a, v., and called Jirasht in the Biv» and D.v., consisted 
of 22 sections. This Nask was sent by A^harmazd to 
manifest to men what are the details of that science 
through which mankind is bom;^ how many individuals 
are still-bom, and how many will live ; then, how many 
men become kings, and how many perform the mission 
of prophesy and high-priesthood, how many men are 
very greats and how many are very small men, and 
how this happens ; from first to last the time men are 
bom, and all those details are in this Nask. The 
numbers of all the preceding Kasks, as given in the 
Biv&yats and Dtnt-vajarkard, have been one in excess 
of those given in the Dlnkard, their order being in both 
cases the same; but this Kask and the next one have 
changed places (and so have the i6th and 17th Nasks) 
in the Biv. and D.v., which make this the 14th Nask. 

13. Spend, corresponding to Av. ankeush in Y. a. v., 
and called Sfend in the Bivslyats, consisted of 60 sections, 

^ Maman eftfm sak ddnishn-i tniln terkhUni^ in the original text, mean- 
«iai\^l2i» min <uKk6mUhi mdfo hard ing '* xnidwifeiy." 
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which are valuable to great men, productive of virtuous 
actions, and cause attention to the great and Teligious. It 
contained accounts of Zaratiisht from his being brought 
forth by Dughda till his tenth year. Every Dastur and 
Mobad, who shall reverentially recite this Nask for several 
days in purity and by heart, shall obtain every wish for 
himself, or any favour he may request for others. This is 
the 13th Kask according to idl authorities. 

14. BaJcdn-yastdy " worship of divinities," corresponding 
to Av. mazddi in Y, a. v., and called Bagh&n-yasht in the 
Kiv. and D.v., consisted of 17 sections.1 It contained 
accounts of AfQiarmazd the lord, the knowledge of his 
attributes, the service and sublimity of Auharmazd, when 
is the time of every G&h (time of prayer) till the future 
existence, what duty is to be performed, the offering praise 
for every benefit from A(Qiarmazd, obtaining benefits from 
him ; the appearance {chitar) of the Amesh&spends, and 
knowing in the future existence what is such-and-such an 
appearance of such-and-such an Amesh&spend. This Nask, 
made in homage of Aaharmazd and the Amesh&spends, is 
very fine. 

15. Nikd(Mm, corresponding to Av. khshaihremchd in 
T. a. v., and called Niyarum 2 in the Riv. and D.v., con- 
sisted of 54 sections. It contained details about preserv- 
ing wealth and placing it out, bargaining and measuring 
by the cubit and handful ; everjrthing the creator Afthar-t 
mazd has ordained as innocent; deliverance from hell, 
and how to walk in the path of reverence and worship ; 
what 13 in the mind of man, and everything which is in 
the body of man, and similar matters to those mentioned. 

16. IH)MsrAjd^ or Ddbdsriid, corresponding to Av. 
ahurdi in F. a. v,, and called Dv&srfijad, Dvasrunjad, 

^ D.y. M71 18, but iliii u probably thk form of the name, bnt this is 

a copyist's error. probably a copyist's blunder; the 

* Evidently a modem Persian blnn- second form is evidently reproduced 

der, as r and d are very similar in in the last Riv&yat form, which would 

that alphabet be dvdiriU if it were not wrongly 

' The Dinkard prefixes dUbdrif to pointed. 
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DvHSTub in different Siviyats, and Dv&sriizd in D.v., con- 
sisted of 65 sections. It contained accounts of khvStHMas 
(next-of-kin marriage), forming connections among rela- 
tives, and such-like. In, the Biv. and D.v. this is the 
1 8th Nask, having changed places with the next one, 
as has been already noticed in the remarks on the 12th 
Nask. 

17. H'Aspdram, corresponding to Av. dmT.a. u, and 
called Asp&ram in the Biv&yats, and Asp§.rfim in D.v., 
consisted of 64 sections according to the Biv&yats (one of 
them says 60), or 65 according to D.v. It contained 
religious matters which all people know well, the punish- 
ment suffered by sinners which they receive in their last 
career; everything which is ionocent is allowable, and 
what is not innocent is not allowable; the stars which 
preside over the destiny of men, and such-like. This is 
the 17th Nask according to all authorities. 

18. Sakddiim, corresponding to Av. yim in Y. a. u, and 
called Ask&ram in the Biv^yats, and Askdriim in D.v., 
consisted of 52 sections. About giving orders and exer- 
cising authority, practiaing wisdom in eveiything ; causing 
the resurrection, by which every man who has passed 
away is made living again, and the malformations of 
AVin'nriATi and the demons are destroyed ; and the like. 

19. Vih-^lSV'ddd, Vik-$hidd-ddd, or Javid'$hSddrdd4, 
corresponding to Av. dreguhyd in Y. a, v., and called Van- 
did^, or Jud-dev-d&d, in the Eiv&yats and D.v., consists 
of 22 sections. About what preserves men from evil and 
impurity, and will restrain them from all kinds of pollu- 
tion. Of 'aU the 21 Nasks, the Javid-dSv-d4d has re- 
mained complete; while several remained scattered by 
the wretched accursed Alexander, this Yendidad remained 
in hand, and from its elucidation the Mazdayasnian reli- 
gion exists now. 

20. Hdddkhtd, corresponding to Av. dadad in Y. a. v., 
and called Hd.dukht in the Bivftyats, consisted of 30 sec- 
tions. It contained much goodness and much gratifica- 
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tion. Every one who recites this H4ddkht, drives the evil 
Ahriman fax from him, and approaches and comes near 
to Auharmazd. This is the 2ist Nask according to the 
Biv&yats and D.v., which remove all the Kasks, except 
the 1 2th, 13th, i6th, 17th, and 2i8t, one step lower on 
the list. 

21. St'Ad'-yastS, corresponding to Av. vdstdrem in F. a. v., 
and called Stud-yasht in the Biv. and D.v., consisted of 
33 sections. It contained the praise and reverence of 
Aflharraazd and the Amesh&spends, and thanksgivings. 
Aiihannazd sent this Nask into the world that every one 
should recite it from memory; and to every Dastur who 
recites both the Avesta and Zend of this Nask three 
times accurately the Amesh&spends will come near; he 
knows this without doubt. This is the ist Nask in the 
Siv&yats and D.v., as has been previously mentioned. 

m. — ^THE BOOKS NOW EXTANT, AND THE SUPPOSED 
ZOROASTRIAN AUTHORSHIP. 

Of these twenty-one Nasks, which have been enume- 
rated, only the nineteenth, the Vendidad, is preserved 
complete ; of a few of the others, such as the Vishtdsp- 
sdstd and Hdddkhtd, and perhaps the Bdk6^ some frag- 
ments only are extant; but by far the larger number of 
these ancient sacred books have been lost for ever. There 
are, however, in the Zend-Avesta, as used by the Parsi 
priests nowadays, other books extant besides the Vendi- 
dad, which are either not mentioned in the foregoing list, \ 
as the YasTia and Visparad, or not clearly indicated, as 
the Yashts. These last, as well as the shorter prayers 
{Nydyish, Afringdn, Gdhs, SirSzah), were very probably 
contained in the 14th and 21st Nasks. 

^ In the library of the Kh&n Bah&* the treatment of a dead body and 

dar Dastur K6Bhirvanji, at Poona, the fate of the soul immediately 

there is a small fragment said to be- after death ; but Dastur Hoshangji is | 

long to this Nask, and referring to doubtful about its authenticity. 
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As to the Tama and Visparad, they are not to be 
found in any of the twenty-one Nasks, if we examine 
the statements of their contents. They were probably 
separate from them altogether, occupying in regard to the 
Nasks the same rank as the Vedas, in the Brahmanical 
literature, do in reference to the Sh^tras and Pur^nas. 
That the Yasna is the most sacred book of the whole 
Zend-Avesta may be easily ascertained by perusing and 
comparing it with the other books contained in the scripture 
of the Parsis nowadays, where (as in the Vendidad) many 
Terses from it are quoted as most sacred and scriptural. 

The difference between the Yasna and the Avesta-Zend 
said to have been contained in the twenty-one Kasks is 
about the same as that between the five Mosaic books 
(Pentateuch), which were always believed by the Jews 
to be the most sacred part of the Old Testament,^ and 
the other books of the Old Testament together with 
the different parts of the extensive Talmud,^ There is 
no doubt, and the present state of the only Nask now 
completely extant, viz., the Vendidad, seems to prove it, 
that by far the larger bulk of the various contents of 
these books contained Zend, or the explanation of an 
ancient sacred text called Avesta. A good deal of the 
contents of these Zend books is in all probability extant 
in the Pahlavi literature, as yet very imperfectly known 
in Europe. 

From the contents of the Nasks, as given above, we 
clearly see that they must represent the whole religious 
and scientific literature current throughout the ancient 
Persian Empire; for they treated not only of religious 
topics, but of medicine, astronomy, agriculture, bptany, 
philosophy, &c. That the contents of those Zoroastrian 
books which were known to the Greeks and Romans, 

^ The Samaritan Jewa acknow- to Burpass the original extent of the 

ledge, to thia day, only the five books twenty-one Nasks, especially those 

of Moses as scripture. caUed Halakah, "rule," are as 

' Some portions of this enormously authoritative for the Jews as the 

large work, which may be said even Thorah (Pentateuch) itself. 
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were of such a various character, undoubtedly follows 
from the reports which have reached our time. Indexes 
of them, like the catalogues of the ancient literature 
known to Parsi priests nowadays, were extant at the 
time of Alexander the Great; because Hermippos (see 
p. 8) is said to have read and perused such a catalogue. 
This extensive ancient literature, which in all probability 
was already complete in B.C. 400 (see the last section of 
this Essay), shows the great activity and scientific in- 
terest exhibited by the priests of the Zoroastrian religion 
in olden times. So comprehensive a literature was of 
course the work of centuries, especially if one takes 
into consideration the scarcity and expense of fit writ- 
ing materials,^ the clumsiness of the ancient characters 
used (in all probability a kind of cuneiform), and the 
long time which Orientals require for original composi- 
tion. The composition of the sacred literature of the 
Jews, from the time of Moses (B.C. 1300 to 1500) down 
to the close of the Talmudic literature (a.d. 960), occu- 
pied a period of about 2400 years. Were we to apply 
the same calculation to the Zoroastrian literature, its be* 
ginning would have to be placed as early as B.C. 2800, 
which would not in the least contradict the statements 
made by the Greeks,^ about the age in which the founder 
of the Parsi religion was believed by them to have lived. 
At all events, this much seems to be certain, that at least 
a thousand years must have elapsed before a sacred litera- 
ture so various and extensive could have grown up out of 
the seeds sown by the great founder of Uie Parsi creed, 
Spitama Zarathushtra. 

1 They used cowskins, which were of alphabeiical writing, ta practiced 

prepared for the purpose. In the no\v by European nations, waa per- 

fragmenti of the ancient literature, fectly understood by the Persians in 

extant in the Zend-Avesta, no word the sixth century before the Christian 

meaning '*to write" is anywhere to era, we know now from the inserip- 

be found. This is merely fortuitous, tions of the kings of the Achsroenian 

because systematic books on scientific dynasty, such as Cyrus and Darius, 

matters can never be oom posed with- ^ See the fourth Essay, 
out the aid of writing. That the art 
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As to the authorship of these books, they were ascribed 
by the ancient Greeks and Bomans, and are so by the 
present Parsis, to Zoroaster himself. This opinion being 
so old as to have been known to the Greeks sever^ 
centuries previous to the commencement of the Christian 
era, we may presume that it is not without foundation; 
though, on the other hand, it is impossible for a modem 
critic to believe that so extensive a literature as this, 
treating of such various topics, was the work of a single 
man. The Parsi tradition, it is true, gets over this diffi- 
culty by asserting that all the twenty-one Nasks were 
written by God Himself, knd given to Zoroaster, as his 
prophet, to forward them to mankind. But such asser- 
tions being inadmissible in modem criticism, which tries 
to solve problems by appeal to reason, not to miracles of 
the most extraordinary character, we must dispense with 
them entirely, the more so as such claims to God's im- 
mediate authorship of the whole Zend-Avesta are never 
made in any of the books which are now extant They 
lay claim to divine revelation (only the Yasna, not the 
Yendidad), but not in such a form as to exclude all 
activity on the part of the receiving prophet. As to 
the nature of this revelation, the reader may best learn 
it from the second Gd,tha» of which a translation will 
be given in the 7th section of this Essay. He will see 
that the prophet was believed to have held conversa- 
tions with God Himself, questioning the Supreme Being 
about all matters of importance, and receiving always the 
right answers to his questions. The prophet accordingly, 
after having been instructed, communicated these accounts 
of his conversations with God to his disciples and the 
public at large. Who wrote them down is quite uncer- 
tain; for in the old books no mention of this circum- 
stance is made. The scanty texts which can be traced 
to the founder himself were very likely not written 
down by him, but learned by heart by his disciples, as 
was the case with the numerous Vedic hymns which 
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for centuries were handed down orally only. To tlie 
European reader it may be somewhat astonishing to 
hear that such large works as the Vedas could be faith- 
fully and accurately retained in the memory for cen- 
turies ; but considering that at the present day thousands 
of Brahmans exist who are able to recite parrot-like with 
the greatest accuracy, even as to accents, the whole of 
one of the Yedas, we are driven to admit that the same 
might have been the case in those early times to which 
we must trace the origin of the Zoroastrian religion. As 
long as the language of the hymns or prayers repeated 
was a living one and perfectly intelligible, there was no 
need of committing them to writing; but as soon as it 
had become dead, the aid of writing was required in 
order to guard the sacred prayers against corruption and 
mutilation. That was, in all probability, the case already 
a thousand years before the beginning of our era. 

To revert to the supposed Zoroastrian authorship of the 
whole Zend-Avesta, believed by the ancient Greeks as well 
as by the modern Parsis, the solution of the difficulty is 
simple, if we take the name " Zarathushtra " (Zoroaster), 
not as the proper name of only one individual, but as 
the general title of the spiritual heads of the religious 
community of the ancient Persians. That this was really 
the case the reader will see from the fourth Essay. The 
founder is distinguished by the name " Spitama." The 
high-priest of the whole Parsi community was believed 
to be the successor of the great founder, Spitama Zara- 
thushtra, and to have inherited his spirit. His sayings 
and decisions, therefore, were listened to with the greatest 
reverence, and in the course of time believed to be as 
sacred and divine as those which are with reason to be 
ascribed to the founder alone. The meaning of the sup- 
posed Zoroastrian authorship of the whole Zend-Avesta 
is that the scripture is the joint work of the high-priests 
in the ancient Persian Empire and other priests nearest 
to them in rank, compiled in the course of centuries. 
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This circumstance throws light upon the fact, that only 
the Dasturs, or present high-priests, are reqtdred to 
understand the meaning of the Zend-Avesta, and no one 
who has not thoroughly studied it can be acknowledged 
as a real Dastur. 

The texts extant now, and collected for the first time 
in Westergaard's valuable edition, comprise the following 
books : — ^Yasna, Vispaead, Vendidad, and twenty-four sec- 
tions called Yashts, including fragments of the H&d6kht 
Naak (No. 22 in Westergaard's edition) and Visht&sp Nask 
(No. 24) ; to these are added some short prayers of dif- 
ferent kinds, called Afringan (3), Nyayish (6), Gah (5), 
with some miscellaneous fragments (9), and the Sibozah 
(thirty days) or calendar. We shall treat of each of them 
successively in detail. 

IV.— TASNA. 

The word yasfna^ corresponds exactly to the S. yajna, 
* sacrifice," and does not signify only mere prayers, like 
the Ny&yish, but prayers referring to sacrificial rites, and 
includes the performance of the latter. The solemn recital 
of the Yasna before the fire is always connected with cere- 
monies, to which several of the prayers contained in the 
Yasna allude. Thus they require consecrated water 
(zaothra), a kind of bread (qardem, "food"), butter {gdush 
hvdhdo), fresh milk {gdvsh jtvya), meat (myajzda)? the 
branches of the Homa plant together with one of the 
pomegranate Qiadlidnaipdta), the juice of the Homa plant 
{para'haoma)^ hair of an ox (yarasa), and a bundle of 
twigs (baresma, nowadays harsom) which are tied together 

1 Yajiihn (sometimei ai^ithno) in stand it to mean '* fruit/* which thej 

Fahlavi, transliterated into IJashne use when performing the Ijashne 

in Gnjrati; the root is yaz, ycu, *'to ceremony. But originally it meant 

worship by means of sacrifices and ** flesh/' as may be clearly seen from 

prayers ; *' na forms abstract nouns the cognate Armenian mis, " meat/' 

in the Avesta, and in Pahlan iihn (oomp. Sans. mMta) being identical 

answers the same purpose. with " meat.** 

' The Daaturs nowadays under- 
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by means of a reed. Without these implements, which 
are evidently the remnants of sacrifices agreeing to a 
certain extent with those of the Brahmans, as we shall 
see in the fourth Essay, no Ijashne can be performed by 
the priest. All these things must be in readiness, except 
the prepared Homa juice, and placed on a table of marble 
opposite to the fire of the DddgdJi^ or the common hearth 
of the temple (not before the sacred fires Adcurdn or Beh- 
rdm), before the Ijashne ceremony can be commenced. 

The Yasna at the present time comprises seventy-two 
chapters, which number (6 times 12) is probably to repre- 
sent the six gaharibdrs, or seasons, during which Ahura- 
mazda is said to have created the world. At all events, 
the extension of the several sections of the Yasna, called 
ffd (from Av. hdta), to the number of seventy-two, is not 
accidental, but was purposely made, as we may guess 
easily from the fact that several chapters occur twice 
within the compass of those seventy-two. For instance, 
the 6 1st and 72d chapters are the same, and the i8th con- 
tains nothing but verses from the Gktha, portion of the 
Yasna. 

On closer inquiry, we find the Yasna really consists of 
at least two different parts, distinguishable by consider- 
able differences in language and contents. One part we 
may call " the old," the other " the later Yasna." The old 
Yasna is written in a peculiar dialect, styled the G&tha 
dialect in the second Essay, where its chief peculiarities 
have been pointed out. 

All parts written in this peculiar dialect 1 formed origi- 
nally a separate book, which was believed to be sacred 
even at the time of the composition of the other books con- 
tained in the present Zend-Avesta. The original name of 
this collection was, in all probability, mdthra spefUa, ** bene- 

^ These are the Are G4tha8 :— Yaa. 9, 17, x8 ; xii. ; xiiL ; xiv. ; xr. a, 3 ; 

xxviiL-xxxiv. ; zliiL-xlvi. ; xlviL-L ; xxvii. 13, 14; Ivi. ; IviiL AU refer- 

lL;liiL; Funa^ptonAai^i (Yasna of encei made to the Avesta, in this 

seven chapters), xxxy.-xIL, and some Essay, are to Westergaard's edition 

other smaUer pieces, as Yas. iv. 26 ; zi. of the texts, unless otherwise noted. 
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ficent ritual" (called Mdnsarspend in Persian writings), 
which is several times mentioned in the Vendidad (iv. 44) 
with the meaning of *' Scripture." Its different parts were 
known by different names, as Gdthas or hymns, Tasna 
haptanhaiti or the Yasna of seven chapters, which are 
often quoted in the other books, as in Yas. Ivii. 8 (where 
the angel Srosh is said to have first recited the five G&thas 
of Spitama Zarathushtra), Yas. Ixxi. 11, 12, 18 (where the 
G&tlias, the sacrificial prayers, and Yasna haptanhaiti, 
are distinguished, and a collection of all prayers is men- 
tioned besides). In the Vendidad, especially in its tenth 
chapter, many sacred prayers are quoted, which are aU to 
be found in the old Yasna, written in the peculiar G&tha 
dialect. 

In the first chapter of the Visparad we find a series of 
sacred prayers (or rather their angels i) invoked. This 
passage being of the greatest importance for the history of 
the Avesta literature, I shall point out here all that refers 
therein to this matter. As sacred prayers and sacred 
literature in general, the following writings are there 
enumerated: — i. The three most sacred short formulas, 
viz., Yaihd ahU vairyd (Yas. xxvii. 13), ashem vohil (Yas. 
xxvii. 14), BJid y4^AMMtdm^ (Yas. iv. 26); 2. the Gdtha 

^ Aoeording to ZoroBstriaii idens, * for the sake of righteousness, (to be) 

ererytfaiDg in the good creation, * the giver of the good thoughts, of 

whether animate or inanimate, is pre- * the actions of life, towards Mazda ; 

sided over bj an angel, as the reader * and the dominion is for the lord 

wiU learn from the nth section of ' (Ahura) whom he (Mazda) has given 

this Essay. ' as a protector for the poor.' The 

* These three formulas are very Ashem vohH formula, which is even 

short ; it is, therefore, somewhat more frequently used than the Ahuna- 

hasardons to venture upon a transla* vairya, may be translated as follows : 

tion of them. The words themselves — ' Righteousness is the best good, a 

do not offer much difficulty, but the ' blessing it is ; a blessing be to that 

context does. The text of the first ' which is righteousness to wards Asha- 

has already been given (p. 125) ; it is ' vahishta (perfect righteousness).' 

usually called Ahunet-vairya, and It is to be understood that '* righteous- 

henoe the first G&tha is caUed Ahu- ness," here and elsewhere where it 

navaitij as it is written in the same translates oihem, means " what is 

metre and follows this formula, which right or meritorious " in a ritualis- 

may be translated as follows : ' As a tic or materialistic sense, and does 

' heavenly lord is to be chosen, so is not necessarily imply holiness, any 

' an earthly master (spiritual guide), more than the Sans, punyam doea. 
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ahunavaiti (Yas. xxviii-xxxiv.) ; 3. YcLsna haptanhaiti 
(Yas. xxxv.-xli.) ; 4. Gdtha usfUavaiti (Tas. xliii.-xlvi.) ; 
5. Gdtha spefUd-mainyil (Yas. xlvii-l.) ; 6. Gdtha vohu- 
khshathra (Yas. li.) ; 7. Gdtha vahishtdishti (Yas. liii.) ; 8. 
Dahmi vanuhi and d/riti (the Dahmdn Afringdn, Yas. Ix., 
the principal prayer for deceased pious Zoroastrians, called 
dahma) ; 9. Airyama idiyd (Yas. liv., a short prayer now 
used at the time of the solemnisation of a marriage) ; 10. 
Fshilshd-rndthra (Yas. Iviii., a prayer for prosperity) ; 11. 
BerezS hadaokhdha (perhaps Yas. xv.); 12. the conversa- 
tions with and teaching of Ahuramazda, as imparted to 
the ruler and chief high-priest {ZarathtishtrdteTndy "the 
highest Zarathushtra ") of a whole country, by which a 
book like the Yendidad is to be understood, as we shall 
see afterwards. 

In Vendidad xviii. 5 1, three classes of sacred writings 
are enumerated in the following order : — G&thas, Yasna (by 
which very likely the Yasna haptanhaiti is to be under- 
stood), and a sacred tradition in a conversational form 
(called paitiparshtd'Sravanhem), which appears to have 
been a work like the present Yendidad. 

From these passages we may gather with certainty that 
the old Yasna, t.e., that part of the present Yasna which is 
written in the peculiar G&tha dialect, is the most ancient 
of the whole Zend-Avesta, being known as scripture 
already to the later Yasna, the Yisparad, and Yendidad. 
All other parts of the Yasna, written in the ordinary 
Avesta language, are evidently of a later date ; they may, 
therefore, be called the later Yasna. We shall first exa- 
mine the contents of the chief parts of the old Yasna, 
the G&thas. 

V. — GATHAS. 

The G&thas, five in number, are comparatively small 
collections of metrical compositions, containing short 
prayers, songs, and hymns, which generally express philo- 
sophical and abstract thoughts about metaphysical sub- 
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jects. The name *' G&tha/' which is also well known in 
Sanskrit and P&li literature, means " song " (especially a 
stanza which contains allusions to historical facts, as pre- 
served in the mouths of the ancient bards), from the root 
gai, *' to sing." That they were sung is not to be doubted, 
as we may learn from Greek reports (see p. 11), and from 
their being metrical compositions, the recital of which is 
always designated by a separate word : frasrAvayHtiy At 
present, the priests do not make any distinction as to the 
way of repeating the different parts of the Zend-Avesta ; 
they recite them equally in a singing tone. That is not 
to be wondered at, the different constituents of the Yasna 
being unknown to the present priests, which was not the 
case in ancient times. 

As to the metres used in the 6d.thas, we find them of 
the same nature as those which are to be found in the 
Vedic hymns. No rhyme is observed, only the syllables 
are counted, without much attention being paid to their 
quantity. The five collections into which the G&thas 
have been brought exhibit each a different metre. Verses 
of the same metre were put together, irrespective of their 
contents. So the first G&tha contains verses, each of 
which consists of forty-eight syllables ; in the second, the 
metre is of fifty-five syllables; in the third, of forty-four, 
&c. The number of syllables is not always 'strictly 
observed ; we find, now and then, one less or one more. 
To give the reader an idea of this poetry, some specimens 

^ There are tliree exprenions aied generaL Drdn^ means eTidently a 

for the recital of the sacred texts, peculiar kind of recital ; it is chiefly 

▼ix., max^ " to recite," drt^ (or applied to spells, and may be com- 

JTafKni\^ **to recite in a low tone,** pared to the recital of the verses ol 

and irdvay, fraardvay, " to recite the Yajurveda, which is done with a 

with a loud voice and obsenring musi- low voice, and monotonously. Fra- 

cal accents.'* The first expression ardvay is the solemn recital in the 

eonveys the most general meaning* form of a very simple tune, compel^ 

vix., " to repeat from memory '* {mar able to the way of singing the SAma- 

= S. finar, "to recollect*'), which veda by the Brahmans. Thisexpres- 

was very likely done in the same way sion is pre-eminently applied to the 

as the Brahmans repeat the verses of G&thas. Compare Tas. xix. 6, Vend, 

the Bigveda, observing the accents in iv. 45, Yt. xiii. ao 
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are here quoted. In the first 6&tha (called ahunavaiti^ 
from the Ahuna-vairya formula which precedes it), each 
verse consists of three lines, each comprising sixteen 
syllables, as may be seen from the following example 
(Yas. xxxi. 8) : — 

A^i thwd mihhi paourHm mazdd yaitAm ttdi numanhd 
ao thee I thought first Mftoda great in creation in mind 

Vanhiuih ptartm mananhd kyad thwA him ehashmaini hetiffmhtm 
of the good father mind therefore thee together in the eye I Miaed 

ffaithtm €uhahpd ddmtm aijJtiuth oAtirem MhkyaothanaiMkA.^ 
true of righteooineu creator of life Ahura inactions. 

In this verse the cesura is after the seventh syllable ; 
the second half of each line comprises, therefore, nine 
syllables. Were the cesura after the eighth syllable, and 
if the whole verse comprised only thirty-two syllables, 
instead of forty-eight, this metre would correspond to the 
Sanskrit shloka, consisting of four half- verses (padas) 
each comprising eight syllables, which metre is preserved 
in some fragments of epic songs in the Zend-Avesta, as 
we shall see hereafter. It stands nearest to the G&yatil 
metre, which consists of twenty-four syllables, divisible 
into three padas, each comprising eight syllables. 

In the second G&tha (called vshtavaiti, from its first 
words, usktd ahmdi, " hail to him ! ") there are five lines in 
each stanza, each consisting of eleven syllables, for instance 
(Yas. xliv. 3) : — 



Ta4 ihvd perad 

That thee I wiU ask 


trtth 
right 


mdi vaoehd 
me teU 


ahurd/ 
Ahnral 


KcunA tdthA 
Wiiat man creator 


ptd athahyd 
father of righteonsnen 


pa(mruy6f 
first? 


KamA qHig 
What man lun 


tUtftnehd 
andetan 


ddf 
made 


advdnemt 
path! 


Ki yd mdo 
Who that the moon 


itkhMhpiUi 
increasei 


nerefnitt 
wanes 


thwadn 

• 

besides thee T 


Tddit4 magdd 
«uch things Maida ! 


wuemi 
I wish 


anyd^d 
and other 


tidu^. 
to know. 



1 See a freer translation farther on. dent on hi {kS), who? The meaning 
* 2%tMKl is the ablative case, depen- "besides, else,*' here absolntel/ re- 
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(This metre is very near to the Yedic tris^tvhh^ which is 
sacred to the god Indra, and consists of four pftdas, each 
comprising eleven syllables, which make forty-four in alL 
The TTshtayaiti Gr&tha only exceeds it by one p^a of eleven 
syllables. In the third G&tha, called spefUd-mainy^, how- 
ever, the trishtvibh is completely represented, as each verse 
there comprises four p&das, each of eleven syllables, in all 
forty-four, just as many as the trishivhh is composed of.^ 
To obtain the number of syllables which is required for 
each p&da or foot, in the specimen quoted above (ta^ ihwd 
peresd), as well as in other verses of the Gr&thas, the sound 
ere, corresponding to the Sanskrit vowel ri, makes only one 
syllable ; and the short e (in vasemi, S. vashmi, *^ I want, 
wish "), being a mere auxiUaiy vowel, and u in viduyS (in- 
stead of vidyi) being of the same nature, are not to be 
coimted. The syllables va and ya, yS, are often made liquid, 
as is the case in the Yedic metres also, that is to say, they 
are pronounced as two syllables like ua, ia, iyS, The verse 
quoted above is, therefore, to be read as follows .'— 

Ta^ ihwd pend enh mM voekd ahurd / 
boind zdthd pid athahfd pouruyd t 
kamd qiUff ttaremchd dd^ lidiidnem t 
ki Tfd mdo ukkihiviitt nerfa<Uti Ihwa^ t 
tdeht^ fnaxdd vatmi anydchd HdyS. 

In the fourth G&tha each stanza comprises three verses^ 

qoirad for a traniUtion into modem ^ To iUutnte ibis tnairtion, I iub« 

laogoaget, lies implied in the oontext; Join a ipedmen of this metre taken 

Hdvpi ii a peenliar inllnitiYe fonn of from Bigreda, L 189, x. ' 
the root VMt,'* to know." 



Affne 
OfiregodI 


mafa 
bring 


tupathdrdye 
on the good way to wealth 


oimdn 
US, 


tithvdni 
all 


deva 
OgodI 


vayundni 
arts 




vidvdn 
knowing! 


yvpodhjf 

remove 


fromua 


Juhurdnam 
wrath kindled 




sin. 


hhityit^thdm 
utmost 


te 
on thee 


nama-ulttim 
worship-hymn 


lei 


i ns bestow ! 



( Agni ! proTide ns with riohes through hast felt angry with ns ; let ns pre- 
good fortune, O thon god, who know- pare for thee a most exoellent hymn 
est aU arts of obtaining wealth I Be- for thy wonhip.) 
moTe from ns all faults at whioh thou 

K 
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or six psldas or feet, each consisting of seven syllables, 
which make in all forty-two. In the fifth Gltha, various 
metres are used. 

The five Gathas are expressly designated as the '' five 
Gdthas of Zarathushtra" (Tas. Ivii. 8), in order to distin- 
guish them from other G§,thas or hymns, as, for instance, 
those devoted to the praise of Homa (Yas. x.) That they 
really contain the sayings and teaching of the great founder 
of the Parsi religion, Spitama Zarathushtra himself, cannot 
be doubted, as the reader will perceive from a perusal of 
the larger portion of them, which will be found in the fol- 
lowing sections. 

VI. — ^GATHA AHTTNAVAITLI 

This G&tha is divided into seven chapters 2 (Yas. xxviii- 
xxxiv., Westerg.), which comprise loi verses, all of them 
being composed in the same metre, described above (p. 
144). As to its contents, it resembles more a collection of 
scattered verses than one continuous whole. It is even 
doubtful whether the author is always the same, the style 
being now and then diflferent. But in consequence of one 
and the same spirit pervading the whole G&tha, we must 
admit that it all belongs to the same age. We have in it, 
in all probability, the sayings and songs of Zarathushtra 
himself, mixed with those of his disciples Jdmdspay Vish- 
tdspa, and Frashaoshtra. Thus, for instance, the following 
verse (Yas. xxviii 7) must be considered as the composi- 
tion of one of the disciples of the prophet : — 

'Come with the good mind, grant prosperity for life 
* long, by means of thy mighty words, thou Mazda ! give 
' both Zarathushtra and us thy powerful assistance to put 
' down the assaults of our enemy.' 

Here Zarathushtra being spoken of in the third, and the 

To the explanation of this G&tha ^ The chapters of the Yasna are 

thewholeofthefintYolumeof theau- called H&s, which is a corruption of 

thor's Qerman work on the Q&thas the Avesta word hdta, 
(containing 246 pages) is devoted. 
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author in the first person, we are fully entitled to ascribe 
the verse to one of Ms followers, not to himself. 

The heading of this G&tha, ' The revealed thought, the 
' revealed word, the revealed deed of the righteous Zara- 
' thushtra ; the archangels first sang the G&thas,' ^ is of 
high interest, because it does not refer to this G&tha alone, 
but to all five indiscriminately. These introductory re- 
marks are written not in the peculiar G^tha dialect, but in 
the common Avesta language, which circumstance shows 
clearly that they proceed not from one of the authors^ but 
from a subsequent collector of these sacred verses. We 
learn from them that the Gathas were believed to contain 
all that has been revealed ^ to Spitama Zarathushtra ; that 
he learnt them from the choir of the archangels, who sang 
them to his mental ears when, in a state of ecstasy, his 
mind was raised to heaven. 

Translations of some parts of this GS.tha will be pre- 
sented to the reader. In its second section (Yas. xxix.) it 
is related that the Omsh urvd? " the soul of the animated 

^ A f uU explanation of this heading the name is cormpted into gtshHrUn, 

is giren in the author's Gennan work which is very likely preserved in the 

on the G4tha8, vol. L pp. 41-46. modem Persian gawhar, "nature." 

> The term in the original is pdntm. According to the tradition, it was the 

which does not signify "good, happy," first animated creature, in the shape 

as the Dasturs think, hut anything of an ox, from which, after having 

seen when in a state of ecstasy. This been killed and cat into pieces, the 

meaning is even preserved in the mo- whole living creation is said to have 

dem Persian word ydn, " a reverie of sprung. The slaughterer of this pri- 

a fanatic, a trance." The literal mean- mary ox, the supposed ancestor of the 

ing is " a walk," as may be seen from whole animal kingdom, is often al- 

its use in the Vedic Sanskrit (root yd, luded to by the name geiuh tcuhd, 

" to go"), but applied to the gesticu- " cutter of the ox." Who was the 

lations of a prophet or seer when In killer of this ox is not stated in the 

ecstasy, it means what he perceives Zend-Avesta, but tradition charges 

with his mental eye in such an extra- this murder, of course, to Angrd- 

ordinary frame of mind. The word mainyuak^ the deviL This legend 

'* to see " is really used in reference to about the origin of the animated crea- 

revelation in the G&thas (see Yas. tion apparently refers to sacrificial 

xliii. 5, xxxi. 8, xxviii. 6). This ap- rites, the creation of the world being 

plication of the word is wholly in considered by several ancient nations 

accordance with its meaning in the as a sacrifice ; by the Brahmans as 

Vedas, where it is stated that the that of Brahma himself ; by the an- 

sacred songs (mantra) have been seen cient Scandinavians, the people of the 

by the Rishis. Edda, as that of the primary giant 

' In the Parsi or P&zand language, BUr. 
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creation/' was crpng aloud in consequence of attacks made 
upon its life, and imploring the assistance of the arch- 
angels. The murderer, frightened by this cry, asked one 
of the archangels, A%hx (Ardibahisht), as to who had been 
appointed to protect this soul of the earth. Asha referred 
him to Mazda, who is '' the most wise, and the giver of 
oracles." Mazda answered that Gtush urvd was being cut 
into pieces for the benefit of the agriculturist. Mazda now 
deliberated with Asha as to who might be fit to communi- 
cate this declaration of the heavenly council to mankind. 
Asha answered that there was only one man who had 
heard the orders issued by the celestial councillors, viz., 
Zarathushtra Spitama ; he, therefore, was to be endowed 
with eloquence to bring their messages to the world. 

Oeush urvd means the universal sotd of earth, the cause 
of all Ufe and growth. The literal meaning of the word, 
* soul of the cow," implies a simile ; for the earth is com- 
pared to a cow.i By its cutting and dividing, ploughing 
is to be understood. The meaning of that decree, issued 
by Ahuramazda and the heavenly coxmcil, is that the soil 
is to be tilled ; it, therefore, enjoins agriculture as a reli- 
gious duty. Zarathushtra, when encouraging men by the 
order of Ahuramazda to cultivate the earth, acts as a pro- 
phet of agriculture and civilisation. In this capacity we 
shall also find him afterwards. 

In the third section of this Gsltha (Yas. xxx.) one of 
the most important sections of the 6d.tha literature is 
presented to us. It is a metrical speech, delivered by 
Spitama Zarathushtra himself, when standing before the 
sacred fire, to a numerously attended meeting of his coun- 
trymen. The chief tendency of this speech is to induce 
his countrymen to forsake the worship of the devas or 

^ Odu8 has in Sanskrit the two Teutonic mythology), who represent 

meamngs "cow'* and "earth." In the creative powers in nature, are said 

Greek gi, " earth/' is to be traced to to ** have out the cow and made fertile 

this word. In the V&madeva hymns the earth." The term evidently re- 

(fourth book of the Rigveda), the fers to the cultivation of the soil. 
JRibhus (comparable to the elves of the 



p^' •' « ~^ 
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gods, %.e.y polytheism, to bow only before Ahuramazda, 
and to separate themselves entirely from the idolaters. 
In order to gain the object wished for, he propounds the 
great difference which exists between the two religions, 
Monotheism and Polytheism, showing that whereas the 
former is the fountain of all prosperity both in this and 
the other life, the latter 13 utterly ruinous to mankind. 
He attempts further to explain the origin of both these 
religions, so diametrically opposed to each other, and finds 
it in the existence of two primeval causes, called '' exist- 
ence " and '' non-existence." But this merely philosophi- 
cal doctrine is not to be confounded with his theology, 
according to which he acknowledged only one God, as will 
be clearly seen from the second G^Ltha. The following is 
a translation of the whole of this inaugural speech of 
Zarathushtra. 

Yas. XXX. I. I will now tell you who are assembled 
here the wise sayings of Mazda, the praises of Ahura, and 
the hymns of the good spirit, the sublime truth which I 
see arising out of these sacred flames. 

2. Tou shall, therefore, hearken to the soul of nature ^ 
(i.e., to plough and cultivate the earth) ; contemplate the 
beams of fire with a most pious mind! Every one, both 
men and women, ought to-day to choose his creed (be- 
tween the Deva and the Ahura religion). Ye offspring 
of renowned ancestors, awake to agree with us (i.e., to 
approve of my lore, to be delivered to you at this 
moment) ! 

(The prophet begins to deliver the words revealed to 
him through the sacred flames.) 

3. In the beginning there was a pair of twins, two 
spirits, each of a peculiar activity; these are the good 
and the base, in thought, word, and deed. Choose one of 
these two spirits ! Be good, not base I 

4. And these two spirits united created the first (the 

^ Ginih urvd, see p. 147-S. It ia hen evidently an alluBion made to the 
legend mentioned above. 
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material things); one, the reality, the other, the non- 
reality. To the liars (the worshippers of the devas, i.e., 
gods) existence will become bad, whilst the believer in the 
true God enjoys prosperity. 

5. Of these two spirits you must choose one, either the 
evil, the originator of the worst actions, or the true, holy 
spirit. Some may wish to have the hardest lot (i«., those 
who will not leave the polytheistic deva-religion), others 
adore Ahuramazda by means of sincere actions. 

6. You cannot belong to both of them (i.e., you cannot 
be worshippers of the one true God, and of many gods at 
the same time). One of the devas, against whom we are 
fighting, might overtake you, when in deliberation (what 
faith you are to embrace), whispering you to choose the 
worst mind.i Then the devas flock together to assault the 
two lives (the life of the body and that of the soul), praised 
by the prophets. 

7. And to succour this life (to increase it), Armaiti2 
came with wealth, the good and true mind ; she, the 
everlasting one, created the material world ; but the soul, 
as to time, the first cause among created beings, was with 
Thee. 

8. But when he (the evil spirit) comes with one of 
these evils (to sow mistrust among the believers), then 
thou hast the power through the good mind of punishing 
them who break their promises, righteous spirit ! 8 

9. Thus let us be such as help the life of the future.* 
The wise living spirits ^ are the greatest supporters of it. 



^ Akem mant (superlai. achUhtem low that preaclied by Zarathasbtra, 

mand) meana literaUy " evil mind.'* will be punished by God should they 

It is a philosophical term applied by break their promise. 

Zarathushtra to designate Ids prin* ^ In this passage we have the germs 

ciple of non-existence, non-reality, of the doctrine of the resurrection of 

which is the cause of all evils. the dead ; see the author's German 

3 She is the angel of earth, and the work on the G&thaa, yoL i. pp. 109- 

personification of prayers. iia. 

' That is to say, those who give ' These are the archangeb (Am- 

to-day the solemn promise to leave shaspends). 
the polytheistic religion and to fol- 
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The prudent man wishes only to be there where wisdom 
is at home. 

10. Wisdom is the shelter from lies, the annihilation of 
the destroyer (the evil spirit). All perfect things are 
garnered up in the splendid residence of the Good Mind 
(Vohu-mand), the Wise (Mazda), and the Righteous 
(Asha),^ who are known as the best beings. 

11. Therefore, perform ye the commandments which, 
pronounced by Mazda himself, have been given to man- 
kind ; for they are a nuisance and perdition to liars, but 
prosperity to the believer in the truth ; they are the foun- 
tain of happiness. 

In the fourth section of the first G&tha (Yas. xxxi.) we 
have a collection of urvAtas^ " sayings," of Ahuramazda, 
revealed to his prophet Zarathushtra, for the purpose of 
protecting the good creation from the attacks of wicked 
men and evil spirits. The chief means of checking evil 
influences is the cultivation of the soil Some of these 
verses are here translated. 

Yas. xxxi. 7. He (Ahuramazda) first created, through 
his inborn lustre,^ the multitude of celestial bodies, and 
through his intellect the good creatures, governed by the 
inborn good mind. Thou Ahuramazda, the spirit who art 
everlasting, makest them (the good creatures) grow. 

8. When my eyes beheld Thee, the essence of truth, 
the Creator of life, who manifests his life in his works, 
then I knew Thee to be the primeval spirit, Thou Mazda, 
so high in mind as to create the world, and the father of 
the good mind.s 

g. In Thee was Armaiti (spirit of earth), in Thee the 
very wise fertiliser of the soil,* Ahiu*amazda, Thou 

^ Three ounes of archaogels. life in men and animals, the principle 

' QdtArtf, ** by means of hii own of vitality. If Ahuramazda is called 

fire." Ahuramazda, as the source of the father of Vohu-mant^ it means 

light, which most resembles him, and that all vital powers in the animated 

where he appears to his prophet, is beings have sprung out of him, as the 

called qdthrty ** having his own light *' supreme being, 

(not borrowed). ^ literally, ' * the cutter of the cow " 

' VoKu-mant, He represents the [glutk-UUhA)^ see p. 147. 
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spirit ! when Thou hast made her paths that she might 
go from the tiller of the soil to him who does not culti- 
vate it.i 

10. Of these two (the agriculturist and the herdsman), 
she chose the pious cultivator, the propagator of life, 
whom she blessed with the riches produced bj the good 
mind. All that do not till her, but worship the deyas 
(false gods), have no share in her good tidings (the fruits 
produced by her, and the blessings of civilisation). 

11. When Thou madest the world with its bodies, and 
(gavest them) motions and speeches, then Thou Mazda I 
hast created at first through Thy mind the gaithaa (enclo* . 
sures), and the sacred visions (daSndo), and intellects.' 

1 8. Do not listen to the sajrings and precepts of the 
wicked (the evil spirit), because he has given to destruc- 
tion house, village, district, and province. Therefore, 
kill them (the wicked) with the sword. 

The fifth section (H^) of this G&tha (Ya& xxxil) is one 
of the most di£Bicult pieces of the whole Yasna. It depicts, 
in glowing colours, idolatry and its evil consequences. The 
prophet directs bis speech against the devas, or gods, in the - 
following manner:— 

Yas. xxxii, 3. Ye devas have sprung out of the evil 

1 The meftning Ib, that Armaiti, the phots through visioni. . The root of 

spirit of earth, is wandering from the word is cil, "to see" (preserved 

spot to spot to convert deserts and in the modem Persian didan, ''to 

wildernesses into fmitf ol fields. She see ; ** it is related to the Sanskrit root 

goes from the agrionlturist to the dhyai, "to think," thinking being 

shepherd, who stiU adheres to the considered to be a seeing by means 

ancestral nomadic life, to call upon of the mental eyes). Afterwards it 

him to cultivate the soil also. passed into the more general meaning 

' By gaithaty frequently mentioned of " religion, creed," and is retained 

in the Zend-Avesta, the ancient set- in the form dtn down to this day in 

tlements of the Iranian agriculturists Persian, whence it was incorporated 

are to be understood. Ahuramaada into Arabic, like many other Iranian 

is constantly called their creator, words, at a time anterior to Moham* 

which means, that these settlements med. This word is also to be found 

belong to a very remote antiquity, in the Lithuanian language (a link of 

and that they form the basis of the the Aryan stock) in the form daind, 

Ahura religion, or the religion of the meaning " a song " (the mental fiction 

agriculturists. The daina» are the of the poet), 
revelations communicated to the pro- 
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spirit who takes possession of you by intoxication (Shoma), 
teaching you manifold arts to deceive and destroy man- 
kind, for which arts you are notorious everywhere. 

4. Inspired by this evil spirit, you have invented spells, 
which are applied by the most wicked, pleasing the devas 
only, but rejected by the good spirit; but the wicked 
perish through the wisdom and righteousness of Ahura- 
mazda. 

5. Ye devas and thou evil spirit ! ye by means of your 
base mind, your base words, your base actions, rob man- 
kind of its earthly and immortal welfare by raising the 
wicked to power. 

Of the sixth and seventh H&s (Yas. xxxiii. xxxiv.) a few 
verses are here translated. 

Tas. xxxiii. 2. Whoever are opposed, in their thoughts, 
words, and actions, to the wicked, and think of the welfare 
of the creation,! their efforts will be crowned with success 
through the mercy of Ahuramazda. 

3. Whoever of two lords, of two yeomen, of two bonds- 
men,2 behaves himself well towards a righteous man (an 
adherent of the Zoroastrian religion), and furthers the 
works of life by tilling the soil, that one will be in the 
fields of the righteous and good (t.e., in paradise). 

4. But by means of prayer I will remove from Thee 
(from thy commimity), Mazda! irreligiousness and 
wickedness, the disobedience of the lord, and the false- 
hood of the servant belonging to him and his yeomoa, . 
and frustrate the most wicked designs plotted for destroy- 
ing the fields. 

14. Among the priests Zarathushtra maintains the 
opinion that the peculiar nature of each body (living 
creature) subsists through the wisdom of the good mind, 

^ The term in the Avesta ia (W<», thas, bnt not in the other books of the 

"existence." It is the consequence Zend-Avesta. The word for lord is 

of adherence to the good principle. go^tii, " owner ; ** that for yeoman, 

' These three names of the mem- aifj^afna, *' associate, friend;** that 

hereof the ancient Iranian commnnitj for bondsman, Miies^ia, "workman, 

are very frequently used in the Gft- labourer." 
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through righteousness of action, and the hearing of, and 
keeping to, the revealed word. 

Yas. xxxiv. i. Immortality, righteousness, wealth, health, 
all these gifts to be granted in consequence of (pious) 
actions, words, and worshipping, to these (men who pray 
here), are plentiful in Thy possession, Ahuramazda ! 

Tn. — GATHA USHTAVAITI (Yas. xliii-xlvL)^ 

Whilst the first G&tha appears to be a mere collection 
of fragments of hymns and scattered verses, made without 
any other plan than to transmit to posterity what was 
believed to be the true and genuine sayings of the prophet, 
in this second G§.tha we may observe a certain scheme 
carried out. Although its contents, with the exception of 
a few verses only (xlvi 13-17), are all sayings of Zara- 
thushtra himself, yet they have not been put together, as 
is the case in many other instances, irrespective of their 
contents, but in a certain order, with the view of present- 
ing the followers of the prophet with a true image of the 
mission, activity, and teaching of their great master. In 
the first section of this GS,tha (Yas. xliiL), his mission, by 
order of Ahuramazda, is announced; in the second (Yas. 
xliv.), he receives instructions from the Supreme Being 
about the highest matters of human speculation; in the third 
(Yas. xlv.), he appears as a prophet before a large assem- 
bly of his countrymen, to propound to them his new doc- 
trines ; and in the fourth or last section (Yas. xlvi) we 
find different verses referring to the fate of the prophet, 
the congregation which he established, and his most .emi- 
nent friends and supporters. 

As this G^tha is the most important portion of the 
whole Zend-Avesta for giving an accurate knowledge of 
Zarathushtra's teaching and activity, a translation of the 

^ See the text, with a literal Latin and the oommentary on it, ibid., pp. 
translation, in the anthor^i German 59-154. 
work on the G4thaa, yoI. ii. pp. 9-18, 
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fv'hole of it is submitted to the reader in the following 
pages. 

I. (Tas. xliii.) 

1. Blessed is he, blessed is every one, to whom Ahura- 
mazda, ruling by his own wiU, shall grant the two ever- 
lasting powers (health and immortality). For this very 
good I beseech Thee (Ahuramazda). Mayest Thou througli 
Thy angel of piety, Armaiti, give me happiness, the good 
true things, and the possession of the good mind. 

2. I believe Thee to be the best being of all, the source 
of light for the world. Every one shall choose Thee (be- 
lieve in Thee) as the source of light. Thee, Mazda, most 
beneficent spirit ! Thou createdst all good true things by 
means of the power of Thy good mind at any time, and 
promisedst us (who believe in Thee) a long life. 

3. This very man (Sraosha) may go (and lead us) to 
Paradise, he who used to show us the right paths of hap- 
piness both in the earthly life and in that of the soul, in 
the present creations, where Thy spirit dwells, the living, 
the faithful, the generous, the beneficent, Mazda ! 

4. I will believe Thee to be the powerful benefactor, 
Mazda ! For Thou givest with Thy hand, filled with helps, 
good to the righteous man, as well as to the wicked, by 
means of the warmth of the fire ^ strengthening the good 
things. For this reason the vigour of the good mind has 
fallen to my lot. 

5. Thus I believed in Thee, Ahuramazda I as the fur- 
therer (of what is good) ; because I beheld Thee to be the 
primeval cause of life in the creation, for Thou, who hast 
rewards for deeds and words, hast given evil to the bad and 
good to the good. I will believe in Thee, Ahura ! in the 
last (future) period of creation. 

6. In whatever period of my life I believed in Thee, 
Mazda, mimificent spirit I in that Thou camest with 

^ The fire is supposed in the Zend-Aveita and the Yedas to be spread 
eTerywhere as the oanse of aU life. 
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wealth, and with the good mind through whose actions oni 
settlements thrive. To these (men who are present) Ar- 
maiti i tells the everlasting laws, given by Thy intellect, 
which nobody may abolish. 

7. Thus I believed in Thee, Ahuramazda ! as the fur- 
therer (of what is good) ; therefore he (Sraosha) came to 
me and asked : Who art thou ? whose son art thou ? How 
dost thou at present think to increase and improve thy 
settlements and their beings (to increase the power of the 
good mind in all thy territories where thou appearest) ? 

8. I replied to him : Firstly, I am Zarathushtra. I will 
show myself as a destroyer to the wicked, as well as be a 
comforter for the righteous man. As long as I can praise 
and glorify Thee, Mazda ! I shall enlighten and awaken 
all that aspire to property (who wish to separate them- 
selves from the nomadic tribes and become settlers in a 
certain country). 

9. Thus I believed in Thee, Ahuramazda ! as the fur- 
therer (of what is good) ; therefore he came to me with the 
good mind (and I asked him) : To whom dost thou wish 
the increase of this life should be communicated ? Stand- 
ing at Thy fire amongst Thy worshippers who pray to Thee, 
I will be mindful of righteousness (to improve all good 
things) as long as I shaU be able. 

10. Thus may est Thou grant me righteousness. Then I 
shall call myself, if accompanied by the angel of piety, a 
pious obedient man. And I will ask in behalf of both of 
us 2 whatever Thou mayest be asked. For the king will, 
as it is only allowed to mighty men, make Thee for Thy 
answers a mighty fire (to cause Thy gloiy and adoration to 
be spread over many countries like the splendour of a large 
blazing flame). 

1 1. Thus I believed in Thee, Ahuramazda I as the fur- 
therer (of what is good) ; therefore he (Sraosha) came to 

^ The spirit of e&rth. and renown the prophet it here pray- 

* This refoQi to Zarathaihtn and ing. 
Eaya VithtAapa, for whose welfare 
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me with the good mind For since I, who am your most 
obedient servant amongst men, am ready to destroy the 
enemies first by the recital of your ^ words, so tell me the 
best to be done. 

12. And when Thou camest to instruct me, and taughtest 
me righteousness ; then Thou gavest me Thy command not 
to appear (before large assemblies as a prophet), without 
having received a (special) revelation, before the angel 
Sraosha, endowed with the sublime righteousness which 
may impart your righteous thijags to the two firiction woods 
(by means of which the holiest fire, the source of all good 
in the creation, is produced) for the benefit (of all beings), 
shall have come to me. 

13. Then I believed in Thee, Ahuramazda! as the 
fartherer (of what is good) ; therefore he came to me with 
the good mind. Let me obtain the things which I wished 
for; grant me the gift of a long life: none of you may 
detain it from me for the benefit of the good creation sub- 
ject to Thy dominion. 

14. Therefore (Sraosha), the powerful proprietor (of 
all good), communicated to me, his friend, knowledge of 
Thy helps (Thy powers) ; for endowed with all the gifts 
granted by Thee, as to the various kinds of speech, like 

• all other men who recite Thy prayers, I was resolved upon 
making my appearance (in public as a prophet). 

15. Thus I believed in Thee, Ahuramazda! as the 
fartherer (of what is good) ; therefore he came to me with 
the good mind. May the greatest happiness brightly blaze 

' out of these flames ! May the number of the worshippers 
of the liar (evil spirit) diminish! may all those (that are 
here present) address themselves to the priests of the holy 
fire! 

16. Thus prays, Ahuramazda ! Zarathushtra and every 
holy (pure) man for all that choose (as their guide) the 
most beneficent spirit. May vitality and righteousness 

1 This refen to Ahnramazda and the aiohAngek f onning the celMtUl 
ooancU. 
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(the foundations of the good creation) become predomi- 
nant in the world! In every being which beholds the 
sun's Ught may Armaiti (the spirit of piety) reside I She 
who causes all growth by her actions through the good 
mind 

2. (Yas. xliv.) 

1. That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, Ahura! 
whether your friend (Sraosha) be willing to recite his own 
hymn as prayer to my friend (Frashaoshtra or Visht&spa), 
Mazda ! and whether he would come to us with the good 
mind, to perform for us true actions of friendship.^ 

2. That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, Ahura! 
How arose the best (present) life (this world) ? By what 
means are the present things (the world) to be supported ? 
That spirit, the beneficent (Vohu-mano) righteous Mazda! 
is the guardian of the beings to ward off from them every 
evil ; He is the promoter of all life. 

3. That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, Ahura I 
Who was in the beginning the father and creator of right- 
eousness ? Who created the path of the sun and stars ? 
Who causes the moon to increase and wane but Thou ? 
This I wish (to know), Mazda ! besides what I know 
(already). 

4. That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, O Ahura! 
Who is holding the earth and the skies above it ? Who 
made the waters and the trees of the field ? Who is in 
the winds and storms that they so quickly run ? Who is 
the creator of the good-minded beings, Mazda ? 

5. That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, Ahura! 
Who created the lights of good effect and the darkness ? 
Who created the sleep of good effect and the activity? 
Who (created) morning, noon, and night, reminding the 
priest always of his duties ? 

1 The meaning is, tbo prophet would make communicationB to hia 
wanti to ascertain from Ahuramazdti, (the prophet's) friend, 
whether or not the angel Sraosha 
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6. That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, Ahura! 
"Whether these (verses) which I shall recite, are really 
thus ?^ (a) Armaiti doubles righteousmess by her actions. 
(i&) He collects wealth with the good mind, (c) For whom 
hast thou made the imperishable cow £4nyd-skereti ? 2 

7. That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, Ahura! 
Who has prepared the Bactrian (berekMha) home with its 
properties? Who fashioned, by a weaving motion, the 
excellent son out of the father ? s To become acquainted 
with these things, I approach Thee, Mazda, beneficent 
spirit ! creator of all beings I 

8. That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, Ahura! 
What soul (what guardian angel) may tell me good things, 
to perform five times (a day) * the duties which are en- 
joined by Thyself, Mazda ! and to recite those prayers 
which are communicated for the welfare (of aU beings) by 
the good mind. Whatever good, intended for the increase 
of life, is to be had, that may come to me. 

9. That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, Ahura ! How 
shall I bless that creed which Thy friend (Sraosha), who 
protects it with a true and good mind in the assembly (of the 
heavenly spirits), ought to promulgate to the mighty king ? 

10. That I shall ask Thee, teU it me right, 6 Ahura ! The 
faith which, being the best of all, may protect my posses- 
sion, and may really produce the good things, by means of 
the words and actions of Armaiti (the spirit of earth). My 
heart wishes (it is my lively desire) that I may know 
Thee, Mazda ! 

^ Here are quoted the first phrases ■ticks, which was in ancient times 

of three ancient prayers which are no the most eacred way of bringing into 

longer knewn. existence the fire, commonly called 

* This is a mythological name of 'Ahnramazda^sson.* See the author's 

the earth, to be found in the G&thas work on the Q&thas, vol. ii. pp. 81, 82. 
only. It means "producing the two * The so-caUed five g&hs : H&vant, 

friction woods (two wooden sticks, from6toioA.M.; Rapithwina, ioA.if. 

by means of rubbing which fire was to 3 p.m. ; Uzaydirina, from 3 to 6 p.m. 

produced)." See the author's work (sunset) ; Aiwisrdthrema, from 6 to 12 

on the GAthas, roL iL pp. 91, 92. P.M. ; Ushahina, from la p.m. to 6 

' This refers to the production of iL.M. 
fire by the friction of two wooden 
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11. That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, Ahura ! 
How Armaiti ^ may visit those men to whom the belief in 
Thee, Mazda ! is preached ? By those I am there 
acknowledged (as a prophet); but all dissenters are regarded 
as my enemies. 

12. That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, Ahura! 
Who is the righteous man and who the impious, after 
whom I wish to inquire ? With which of the two is the 
evil (spirit), and with which the good one ? Is it not right 
to consider the impious man who attacks me or Thee to 
be an evil one ? 

13. That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, Ahura! 
How shall we drive away the destruction (destroyer) &om 
this place to those who, full of disobedience, do not respect 
righteousness in keeping it, nor care about the thriving 
of the good mind (that it may be diffiised all over the 
earth)? 

14. That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, Ahura ! 
How shall I deliver the destroyer into the hands of truth, 
to be annihilated by means of the hymns for Thy praise ? 
If Thou, Mazda I communicatest to me an efficacious 
spell to be applied against the impious man, then I will 
destroy every difficulty and every misfortune. 

15. That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, Ahura! 
When or to whom of the lords givest Thou as proprietor 
this fat flock (of sheep), two armies being gathered for a 
combat in silence, by means of those sayiQgs which Thou, 
Mazda ! art desirous of pronouncing ? 

16. That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, Ahura! 
Who killed the hostile demons of different shapes, to enable 
me to become acquainted with the rules established for the 
course of the two lives (physical and spiritual) ? So may 
the angel Sraosha, assisted by the good mind, shine for 
every one towards whom Thou art propitious. 

^ Thii refen to the wanderings of agricnlture and the arte of a more 
Armaiti, the spirit of earth, by which oiTUiaed life, 
is to be understood the progress of 
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17. That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, Ahura! 
How may I come, Mazda ! to your dwelling-place (that 
of God and the angels) to hear you sing? Aloud I ex- 
press my wish to obtain the help of (the angel of) health, 
and that of inmiortality, by means of that hymn which is 
a treasure of truth. 

18. That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, Ahura! 
How shall I, Eighteous ! spend this gift, ten pregnant 
mares and a camel,^ to obtain in future the two powers of 
health and immortality, in the same way as Thou hast 
granted them to these men (to others known to the pro- 
phets) ? 

19. That I shall ask Thee, tell it me right, Ahura! 
How is the first intellect^ of that man, who does not return 
(what he has received) to the offerer of this gift,3 of him who 
does not grant anjrthing to the speaker of truth ? For the 
last intellect of this man (his doing) is already known to 
ma 

20. What, good ruler Mazda! are the Devas (evil 
spirits) ? Thus I might ask Thee for those who attack 
the good existence (the good beings), by whose means the 
priest and prophet of the idols expose the earth (the 
cultivated countries) to destruction ; and (I wish to know 
beaides) what the false prophet has gained by doing so. 
Do not, Eighteous ! grant him a field to fence it in (to 
make it his own property). 

3. (Yas. xlv.) 

I. All ye, who have come from near and far, should 
now listen and hearken to what I shall proclaim. Now 
the wise have manifested this universe as a duality. Let 

^ This refers toi a sacrifice. Sacri- first inieUect is that which is innate 

fices of animals were customary in in the soul, which came from heaven ; 

2«arathushtra*s time. the last is that one which man him- 

The first and last inteUects are self acquires by experience, 

notions of the Zoroastrian philo- * That is to say, * who is ungrateful 

sophy ; see the fourth Essay. The towards God.' 

L 
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not the misohief-maker destroy the second life, since 
he, the wicked, chose with his tongue the pernicious 
doctrines. 

2. I wlQ proclaim the two primeval spirits of the world, 
of whom the inoreaser thus spoke to the destroyer : Do 
not thoughts, do not words, do not wisdoms, nor doctrines, 
do not speeches, nor actions, do not meditations, do not 
souls follow us ? 

3. I will proclaim the primeval (thought) of this life 
which Ahuramazda, who knows it, spoke xmto me; for 
those of you who do not carry my word into practice so as 
I think and speak it, the end of the life will come. 

4. I will proclaim the Best in this life. Mazda knows 
it in truth, who created it as the father of the Good Mind 
who is working (in the minds); its daughter is Devotion 
(Armaiti) with good works. The Lord (Ahura) who is 
giving all (good things) caimot be deceived. 

5. I will proclaim the word which the Most Beneficent 
(the source of all prosperity) spoke to me, which is the 
best for men to hear. All those who give a hearing to 
this my word, will be free from all defects and reach im- 
mortality. Mazda is Lord through the instrumentality of 
the Good Mind. 

6. I will proclaim, as the greatest of all things, that one 
should be good, praising only righteousness. Ahura- 
mazda will hear those who are bent on furthering 1 (all 
that is good). May He whose goodness is communicated 
by the Good Mind, instruct me in his best wisdom. 

7. AU that have been living, and will be living, subsist 
by means of His bounty only. The soul of the righteous 
attains to immortality, but that of the wicked man has 
everlasting punishment. Such is the rule of Ahuramazda, 
whose the creatures are. 

8. Him whom I wish to extol with my praises I now 
behold with (my) eye, knowing him to be Ahuramazda, 
the reality of the good mind, deed, and word. Let us thus 

^ LitenUj, *' who are good with the increasing (beneficent) spirit.** 
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set down our gifts of praise in the dwelling-place of the 
heavenly singers (angels).i 

9. Him I wish to adore with my good mind, Him who 
gives us fortune and misfortune according to His will 
May Ahuramazde make our progeny (and) cattle thrive, 
that of the master as well as that of the servant, by pro- 
ducing in them the good qualities of the Good Mind. 

10. Him I wiA to extol with the prayers of my devo- 
tion, who calls himself Ahuramazda, that is,^ He knows 
with his true and good mind, and gives to this world the 
freedom from defects and immortality, which are in His 
possession, as two permanently active powers. 

1 1. Whoever thinks the idols and all those men besides, 
who think of mischief only, to be base, and distinguishes 
such people from those who think of the right ; his friend, 
brother, or father is Ahuramazda. This is the beneficent 
revelation of the supreme fire-priest. 

4. (Yas. xlvi) 

1. To what land shall I turn ? whither shall I go in 
turning? owing to the desertion of the master (Zara- 
thushtra) and his companion ? None of the servants pay 
reverence to me, nor do the wicked rulers of the country. 
How shall I worship Thee further, Ahuramazda ? 

2. I know that I am helpless. Look at me being 
amongst few men, for I have /ew men (I have lost my 
followers or they have left me); I implore Thee weeping, 
Ahura ! who g'rantest happiness as a friend gives (a pre- 
sent) to his friend. The good of the good mind is in thy 
own possession, Eighteous ! 8 

4. The wicked man enjoys the fields of the angel of 
truth who is protecting the earth in the district as well as 

1 The meaning is that oar prayers, dently to Zarathushira's persecution, 

offered here, may go up to heaven, to The third verse, consisting of several 

be heard before the throne of God. sentences which seem not to be con- 

* What f oUows is an explanation of nected with each other, is omitted. 
the meaning of the name Ahuramazda. See the author^s work on the G&thas, 

* These two venes (i, 2) refer evi- voL ii pp. 130, 131. 
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in the province ; but by choosing evil, instead of good, he 
cannot succeed in his deeds. Whoever drives him out of 
his dominion, or out of his property, Mazda ! he is going 
further on the paths of good intellect.^ 

5. If in future a ruler takes hold of one who trespasses 
the law, or if a nobleman takes hold of one who violates 
the bonds of friendship, or if a righteous man, living 
righteously, takes hold of a wicked man: he shall then, 
having learned it, inform the master; into distress and 
utter want he shall be thrown to be unhappy.2 

6. But whoever, although he may be able, does not go 
to him (the chief of the community), he may, however, 
follow the customs of the untruth now prevailing.^ For 
he is a wicked man whom another wicked one considers 
to be the best, and he is a righteous man whose friend is 
a righteous one. Such sayings of old hast Thou revealed, 
Ahura ! 

7. Who* is appointed protector of my property, 
Mazda! when the wicked endeavour to hurt me? who 
else, if not Thy fire, and Thy mind, through whose opera- 
tion Thou hast created rightful existence (good beings), 
Ahura! Tell me the power necessary for upholding 
the religion. 

8. Whoever spoils my estates, and does not choose me 
by bowing before my fire (the symbol of the deity), retri- 
bution may be made to him for his person in the same 
way. He shall be excluded from every good possession, 
but not from a bad one filled up with evils, Mazda ! 

9. Who is that man, who whilst supporting me, made 



^ It U considered to be a good work doei not assist in punishing iuoh 

to destroy the enemies of agriculture, crimes as apostasy and promise-break- 

because by laying waste the culti- ing, is himself an infidel and no more 

Tated sdl they cause great damage to to be recognised as a member of the 

the good creation. Zoroastrian community. 

* This and the following verses re- * This Terse is one of the most cele- 

fer to the breaking of solemn pro- brated prayers used by the Parsis 

mises (caUed mWvra^ see Vend, iv.) now-a-days. It is the so-called jSHrof^ 

and apostasy. 64/. 

' The meaning is that a man, who 
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me first acquainted with thee as the most venerable being 
as the beneficent righteous Lord?i The true sayings 
revealed by the maker of the earth 2 come to my hands by 
means of thy good mind. 

10. Whatever man, or woman, Ahuramazda! per- 
forms the best actions, known to thee, for the benefit of this 
(earthly) life, promoting thus the truth for the angel of truth, 
and spreading thy rule through the good mind, as well as 
gratifying all those men, who are gathered round me, to 
adore (the heavenly spirits) : all these I will lead over the 
bridge of the gatherer (heavenly bridge 8 to Paradise). 

1 1. The sway is given into the hands of the priests and 
prophets of idols, who by their (atrocious) actions, endea- 
vour to destroy human life. Actuated by their own 
spirit and mind, they ought to avoid the bridge of the 
gatherer, to remain for ever in the dwelling-place of de- 
struction (hell). 

12. When after the defeat of the enemy Fryana the 
true rites (fire-worship and agriculture) arose amongst the 
(Iranian) tribes, and their allies, thou fencedst with stakes 
the earth's settlements. Thus Ahuramazda, having fenced 
them all, assigned them to those men (his worshippers) as 
property.^ 

13. Whoever amongst men pays reverence zealously 
to Spitama Zarathushtra, such a one is fit to deliver in 
public his lore. To him (Zarathushtra) Ahuramazda 
entrusted life (the existence of all good beings to protect 
them); for him he established through the good mind the 
settlements ; him we think to be your good friend (that is, 
of tliyself and thy angels), Eighteous ! 

^ This refen Tery likely to the which ctui be facilitated to the de- 

giuth urvd, " the soul of earth," to ceased by pmyera recited for him. 

whose oracles the prophet was con- * Here the origin of the gaithoB, 

stantly listening. ** possessions, estates/* so frequently 

' lit. *' the cutter of the cow,** alladed to in the Zendavesta, is de- 
see p. 147. scribed. We must understand by 

* None can enter Paradise without them the original settlements of the 

having first passed the *' bridge of the Iranians exposed to constant attacks 

gatherer** {ChinvcU), the passing of on the part of nomadic tribes. 
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14. Zarathushtra! Who is thy sincere friend (to assist 
in performing) the great work ? Or, who will deliver it in 
public ? The very man to do it, is Kav9, Vlsht^pa. I 
will worship through the words of the good mind all those 
whom thou hast elected at the (heavenly) meeting. 

15. Te sons of HSchad-aspa Spitama! to you I will 
speak; because you distinguish right from wrong. By 
means of your actions, the truth, (contained) in the ancient 
commandments of Ahura, has been founded. 

16. Venerable Frashdshtra ! Go thou with those helpers 
whom we both have elected for the benefit of the world 
(the good beings), to that field where Devotion resides, 
attended by Eighteousness, where the stores of the Good 
Mind may be acquired, where is the dwelling-place of 
Ahuramazda {i.e.. Paradise). 

17. Where from you only blessings, not curses,^ vener- 
able wise J&m&spas ! are to be heard, always (protecting) 
the goods of the leader and performer of the sacred rites, 
namely of Ahuramazda himself, endowed with great intel- 
lectual power. 

18. For him, who bestowed most favours on me, I 
collect all the best of my goods (acquired) through the 
Good Mind. But to their last shifts I will put all those, 
Mazda, righteous ! who have put us to them. I will 
beseech you to assist me. Such is my decision conceived 
according to my intellect and understanding. 

19. Whoever makes this very life increase by means of 
righteousness, to the utmost for me, who am Zarathushtra 
myself, to him the first (earthly) and the other (spiritual) 
life will be granted as a reward, together with all goods to 
be had on the imperishable earth. Thou art the very 
owner of all these things to the greatest extent, thou who 
art my friend, Mazda ! 

^ When on earth, they used to pro- words can be heard from them. Thej 
nonnce curses as weU as blessings, -were celebrated Magi (mo^amM). 
But in Paradise only good, no bad, 
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Vin. — THE LAST T^REE GATHAS (SPBNTA-MAINYU, Tas. 
xlvii.-L; VOHU-KHSHATHKEM, YaS. li; VAHISriTOISHTI, 

Yas. liii.) 1 

These three collections of ancient hymns are much 
smaller than the first two; the fourth and fifth consist 
only of one Hjl (chapter) each. Merely a short account 
of them will be given, with a translation of a few verses. 
The several chapters, except the last of the third Gatha 
(Yas. L), form nowhere a whole as regards composition, 
but are generally mere collections of detached verses, 
which were pronounced on different occasions, either by 
Zarathushtra himself, or by his disciples. While in the 
first two G&thas the majority of the verses can be traced 
to Zarathushtra himself, in these last three G&thas most 
of the verses appear to be the work of the master's dis- 
ciples, such as J^m^spa, Frashdshtra, and Yishtaspa, and 
some verses are perhaps the work of their pupils, as they 
themselves are therein spoken of (especially in Yas. li.) 
with great reverence. 

Yas. xlvii i. Ahuramazda gives through the beneficent 
Spirit, appearing in the best thought, and in recti- 
tude of action and speech, to this world (universe), 
perfection (Haurvat&t) and immortality (Ameret&t), 
wealth (Khshathra) and devotion (Armaiti).^ 
2. From his (Ahuramazda's) most beneficent spirit 
all good has sprung in the words which are pro- 
nounced by the tongue of the Good Mind (FbM 
manS), and the works wrought by the hands of 
Armaiti (spirit of earth). By means of such know- 
ledge Mazda himself is the father of all rectitude 
(in thought, word, and deed). 
Yas. xlviii 4. He who created, by means of his wisdom. 



^ See the author 1 German work, only God and Spirit, in whom good 

Tol. ii. pp. 20-38 and 155-217. and evil both originate. AU the 

* Ahuramazda is in thia, uid the Ameahaspentaa (archangels) of the 

following two verses, described as the later Parstism are only his gifts. 
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the good and evil mind in thinking, words, and 
deeds, rewards his obedient followers with pro- 
sperity. Art Thou (Mazda!) not he, in whom the 
final cause of both intellects (good and evil) exists? 

10. When will appear, Mazda! the men of vigour 
and courage to pollute that intoxicating liquor (the 
Soma) ? This diabolical art makes the idol-priests 
so overbearing, and the evil spirit, reigning in the 
countries, increases (this pride).X 

Yas. xlix. 4. Those poor (wretches) who, instigated by 
their base minds, cause mischief and ruin to the 
wealthy (settlers) through the spells uttered by 
their tongues, who are devoid of all good works and 
find delight in evil doings only ; such men produce 
the demons (devas) by means of their pernicious 
thoughts. 
5. Mazda himself, and the prayers (ofiTered by men), 
and every one who is a truly noble son of Armaiti, 
(the earth), as well as all that are in Thy dominions* 
Ahura ! will protect this faith (Zoroastrian reli- 
gion) by means of the good (inborn) mind. 

11. The spirits (of the deceased) 2 are fighting against 
the wicked, evil-minded, evil-speaking, evil-doing, 
evil-thinldng, disbelievers (in the true god, Ahura- 
mazda). Such men will go to heU I 

Yas. 1. 6. Zarathushtra is the prophet who, through his 
wisdom s and truth, utters in words the sacred 
thoughts (mantras). Through his tongue he makes 
known to the world, the laws given by my * intel- 
lect, the mysteries hidden in my mind. 

^ This vene refers to the Brahmanio pire upon the kingdom of light and 

Soma worship, which, as the cause of goodness, is fravaahi, '* guardian 

so much evil, was cursed hy Zara- spirit,'' which name is, however, 

thushtra. See the second section of never to be met with in the G&thas. 
the fourth Essay. * Lit. ** through mazda " which 

^ In the original urmZfU), "souls.*' word is, now and then, used in the 

In the other books the common name appellative sense " wisdom." 
of the spirits of the deceased pious ^ The speaker in this verse, as well 

Zoroastrians, who are fighting against as in the whole 50th chapter, is the 

the attacks made by the hellish em- giuth urvd. 
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10. All the luminaries with their bright appearances, 
all that is endowed with a radiant eye by the good 
mind, stars and the sun, the day's foreteller, wander 
(in their spheres) to Thy praise, righteous Ahura- 
mazdal 
Yas. li 6. Ahuramazda bestows, through His power, the 
best of all upon him who brings offerings to please 
Him ; but the worst of all will fall to the lot of him 
who does not worship God in the last time of. the 
world (when the good is engaged in a hard struggle 
against the bad). 
7. Thou who hast created earth, water, and trees, 
give me immortality (Ameretftt) and prosperity 
(Haurvat4t),0 Mazda, most beneficent spirit ! Those 
everlasting powers I will praise with a good mind. 

15. Zarathushtra assigned in times of yore, as a re- 
ward to the Magavas 1 the Paradise where first of 
all Mazda Himself had gone ! You (0 Amesha- 
spentas!) have in your hands through your good and 
true noind those two powers ^ (to obtain everlasting 
life). 

16. Kav& Yisht&spa obtained, through the possession 
of the spiritual power (maga), and through the 
verses which the good mind had revealed, that 
knowledge which Ahuramazda Himself, as the cause 
of truth, has invented. 

17. Frashdshtra, the noble, wished to see my High- 
lands (berekhdha kehrpa, i.e,, Bactria), to propagate 
there the good religion. May Ahuramazda bless 
this undertaking ! cry aloud that they may aspire 
after truth I 

18. The wise J&m&spas, the noble, the illustrious, who 
have lite good mind with truth, prefer the settled 

^ This word u the original form of it seems to haye denoted the earliest 

*'Uagi,** which name was given in followers of ZarathushtnL 

later times to aU the Persian priests. ' These are Ameretdty^nd Haurva- 

Its form in the cuneiform inscriptions tdt, the last two of the seven arch- 

is magtuh. According to this verse angels in the Panlism of later times. 
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life,i saying : Let me have it, because I cling to Thee, 
Ahuramazda ! 
Yas. lilL I. It is reported that Zarathoshtra Spitama pos- 
sessed the best good ; for Ahuramazda granted him 
all that may be obtained by means of a sincere 
worship, for ever, all that promotes the good life, 
and he is giving the same to all those who keep 
the words, and perform the actions, enjoined by the 
good religion. 

IX. — ^YASNA HAPTANHAITI, AND THE MINOR TEXTS OF THE 

OLD YASNA. 

The YasfMi Jiaptanhaiti, or as its name indicates, the 
Yasna of seven H^ (comprising the sections from Yas. 
XXXV. to xli.), though written in the G&tha dialect, is to be 
distinguished from the 6§.thas. It is undoubtedly very 
old, but there is no sufficient evidence to trace it to Zarar 
thushtra himself. Its contents are simple prayers, in 
prose, which are to be offered to Ahuramazda, the Amesha- 
spentas, and the Fravashis; to the fire, as the symbol of 
Ahuramazda who appears in its blazing flame (Yas. xxxvi 
i) ; to the earth and other female spirits (called gend, 
"wife," Greek, gynS, see Yas. xxxviii. i), such as the angel 
presiding over food (izhd, corresponding to ild, a name 
of the earth in the Veda), devotion, speech, &c. ; to the 
waters, to the animating spirit of creation, and to all beings 
of the good creation. Compared with the G&thas, they 
represent the Zoroastrian religion not in its original un- 
altered, but in a somewhat developed and altered state. 
The high philosophical ideas which are laid down in Zara- 
thushtra's own hymns, are partially abandoned, and par- 
tially personified; and the philosophical, tlieological, and 

1 ThiB can be nndentood only, if tribes, who were inimiool to tbis new 
one bears in mind, that the Zoro- mode of life, continued to lead 4)he 
astrian religion arose at the time of pastoral life of their ancestors. Agri- 
transition from pastoral life to agri- culture was considered as a religious 
culture. The kindred Brahmanical duty by the ancient Zoroastrians. 
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moral doctrines have given way to the custom, which has 
lasted to the present time, of addressing prayers to all 
beings of a good nature, irrespective of their being mere 
abstract nouns (such as Aska, "rightfulness, truth," or 
Voh(LmmA, "good thought"), or real objects (such as 
waters, trees, or fire). The formula, with which here and in 
the later Yasna (for which the Yama JiaptaTihaiti has un- 
doubtedly furnished the model) the prayers begin, viz., 
yazamaidS, " we worship," is entirely strange to the 6&thas, 
as well as the invocation of waters, female spirits, &c. ; 
even the name ATrteshaspenta (except in the heading of Yas. 
xxviii. I, see p. 147) as the general term for the highest 
angels, and the term Fravashi, which is so extremely fre- 
quent in the later Avesta literature, are never to be met 
with in those metrical compositions. 

Although the Yasna haptanhaiti is more recent than the 
6&thas, still it has just claims to be considered as more 
ancient and original than the sections of the later Yasna. 
A very striking proof, besides the difference of dialect, is 
that the objects of worship are much fewer than in the 
later prayers; thus, for instance, the six seasons, the five 
divisions of the day, the five GIthas, Zoroaster, the sacred 
twigs (Barsom), the sacred drink (Homa), &c., are never 
mentioned in the Yasna of seven chapters. It formed 
originally a separate book, and was very likely composed 
by one of the earliest successors of Zoroaster, as it stands 
intermediate between the G&thas and the later Yasna, in 
point of style. 

The following are some extracts from it : — 
Yas. XXXV. I. We worship Ahuramazda the righteous 
master of righteousness. We worship the Amesha- 
spentas (the archangels), the possessors of good, the 
givers of good. We worship the whole creation of 
the righteous spirit, both the spiritual and earthly, 
all that supports (raises) the welfare of the good 
creation, and the spread of the good Mazdayasnian 
religion. 
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2. We praise all good thoughts, all good words, all 
good deeds, which are and will be (which are being 
done and which have been done),i and we likewise 
keep clean and pure all that is good. 

3. Ahuramazda, thou righteous happy being! we 
strive to tliink, to speak, and to do, only what of 
all actions may be best fitted to promote the two 
lives (that of the body and that of the soul). 

4. We beseech the spirit of earth by means of these 
best works (agriculture) to grant us beautiful and 
fertile fields, to the believer as well as to the un- 
believer, to him who has riches as well as to him 
who has no possession. 

Yas. xxxvii i. Thus we worship Ahuramazda, who 
created the spirit of earth and righteousness, and 
who created the good waters and trees, and the 
luminaries, and the earth, and all good things. 

2. Him we worship by the first prayers which were 
made by the spirit of earth, because of his power 
and greatness and good works. 

3. We worship him in calling him by the Ahura 
names which were chosen by Mazda himself, and 
which are the most beneficent. We worship him 
with our bodies and souls. We worship him as 
(being united with) the spirits (Fravashis) of righte- 
ous men and women. 

4. We worship righteousness, the all-good (Ashem 
vahishtem), all that is very excellent, beneficent, 
immortal, illustrious, every thing that is good. 

Yasna xii is written in the G&tha dialect, and contains 
a formula, by which the ancient Iranians, who were weary 
of worshipping the Devas (Brahmanical gods) and of the 
nomadic life, were received into the new religious com- 
munity established by Zarathushtra Spitama. 

1 The wonU verexjfamnandmchd words, yadacM " (yet) now," and 
vdverczyamnandmchd are evidently an^^odacAd, "not now," i.e., either in 
only an exi)lanatory note on the rare the fatnre, or in the past. • 
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1. I cease to be a Deva (worshipper). I profess to be a 
Zoroastrian Mazdayasnian (worshipper of Ahuramazda), an 
enemy of the Devas, and a devotee of Ahura, a praiser of 
the immortal benefactors (Ameshaspentas), a worshipper 
of the immortal benefactors. I ascribe all good things to 
Ahnramazda, who is good, and has good, who is righteous, 
brilliant, glorious, who is the originator of all the best 
things, of the spirit of nature {g&usK), of righteousness, of 
the luminaries, and the self-shining brightness which is in 
the luminaries. 

2. I choose (follow, profess) the beneficent Armaiti, the 
good; may she be mine! I abominate all fraud and in- 
jury committed on the spirit of earth, and all damage and 
destruction of the quarters of the Mazdayasnians. 

3. I allow the good spirits, who reside on this earth in 
the good animals (as cows, sheep, &c.), to go and roam 
about free according to their pleasure. I praise, besides, 
all that is ofiered with prayer to promote the growth of 
life. I will cause neither damage nor destruction to the 
quarters of the Mazdayasnians, neither with my body nor 
my soul. 

4. I forsake the Devas, the wicked, bad, wrongful origi- 
nators of mischief, the most baneful, destructive, and basest 
of beings. I forsake the Devas and those like Devas, the 
sorcerers and those like sorcerers, and any beings whatever 
of such kinds. I forsake them with thoughts, words, and 
deeds ; I forsake them hereby publicly, and declare that 
all lie and falsehood is to be done away with. 

5. 6. In the same way as Zarathushtra, at the time 
when Ahuramazda was holding conversations and meet- 
ings with him, and both were conversing with each other, 
forsook the Devas, so do I forsake the Devas, as the righteous 
Zarathushtra did. 

7. Of what party the waters are, of what party the trees, 
and the animating spirit of nature ; of what party Ahura- 
mazda is, who has created this spirit and the righteous 
man ; of what party Zarathushtra, and Kav^ Yishtaspa, 
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and Frash6shtra, and JimSspa were ; of what party all the 
ancient fire-priests (SoshyantS), the righteous spreaders of 
truth, were — of the same party^ and creed (am I). 

8. I am a Mazdayasnian, a Zoroastrian Mazdayasnian. 
I profess this religion by praising and preferring it to 
others (the Deva religion). I praise the thought which 
is good, I praise the word which is good, I praise the work 
which is good. 

9. I praise the Mazdayasnian religion, and the righteous 
brotherhood which it establishes and defends against ene- 
mies, the Zoroastrian Ahuryan religion, which is the 
greatest, best, and most prosperous of all that are, and 
that will be. I ascribe all good to Ahuramazda. This 
shall be the praise (profession) of the Mazdayasnian 
religion. 

X. — THE LATER YASNA. 

This part of the Yasna, which is written in the common 
Avesta language, is of much less importance, as regards 
the history of the Zoroastrian religion, than the older 
Yasna. Its contents are, however, of various natures, and 
consist evidently either of fragments of other books, or of 
short independent writings. Thus, for instance, the chap- 
ters i.-viii. contain the preliminary prayers to the Ijashne 
ceremony (seep. 139); chapters ix.-xi. refer to the pre- 
paration and drinking of the Homa juice ; chapter Ivii, is 
a Yasht, or sacrificial prayer, addressed to the angel Srosh ; 
chapters xix.-xxi. are commentaries (Zend) on the most 
sacred prayers, Yathd ahiX vairyd, Ashem vohu^ and TSnM 
hdtdm. 

Refraining from giving a full account of it, we shall 
notice here only some remarkable passages, and translate 
a few extracts. 

In Yas. viii. 5-8 there is a short prayer, concluding 
with a benediction by the high-priest, the two last verses 

^ The word uied is varana, varena, lit. *' choice" {var, "to choose "); it 
is, then, applied to religion. 
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of which are of paxticular interest. The high-priest, who 
calls himself Zarathushtra (see p. 188), addresses all the 
heads of the various divisions of the Iranian empire as 
follows : — 

7. I, who am Zarathushtra, exhort the heads ^ of houses, 
villages, towns, and countries to think and speak and act 
according to the good Zoroastrian Ahuryan religion. 

8. I bless the splendour and vigour of the whole rightful 
creation, and I curse2 the distress and wretchedness of the 
whole wrongful creation. 



I. — H611A Yabht. 

Chapters ix. and x., which compose the so-called E6ma 
Tdsht, are, strictly speaking, no part of the Yasna, but 
belong to that extensive class of Avesta literature which 
is known by the name of Yashts, or sacrificial invocations 
of a special spiritual being, and which we shall describe 
hereafter. As to style, these two chapters contain no 
prose, but on close inquiry we find they consist of verses, 
and at the end (Yas. x. 19) they are even called gdthdo, 
" hymns." The metre itself is near the Sanskrit Anus^i- 
tubh (four times eight syllables, with the cesura in the 
middle of every half verse), which has given origin to the 
common Shlokas, but it is apparently often irregular. 
Each half verse consists of seven to nine syllables, the 
normal measure being limited to eight. 

To give the reader an idea of this ancient metre, the 
commencement of this Yasht is here subjoined :3 — 

^ The word used iufiratema (S. pro- ' For blessing and cursing one and 

tAama) ** first.'* It is one of the Per- the same word is used, d/rtndmi. 

sian words which are to be found in The same peculiarity is to be ob8erye<l 

the Old Testament. Its form there in the old Hebrew word b^ik, to give 

iBpafiemtm {im is the Hebrew plural a blessing, and to curse, 

suffix), by which the grandees of the ' «re is to be read as a single sylla- 

Persian empire are meant. In the ble, and the short e does not generally 

sense of " head, chief,** the word ratu constitute a separate syllable, 
is more usual in the Avesta. 
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Hdvantm d ratHm d 

morning prayer at time Rt 

dktrempairi yaoshdatheXUtm 
(who was) fire everywhere cleaning 

d dim peresad JS^aratku»/Urd : 
Him aaked Zarathushtra : 

<utt/at6 



of the whole life 



having bodies 

ameshakS f 
immortal? 

dUraotM : 



gayihi qanvatd 
body, brilliant, 

HaomA aahava 

Haoma righteous death-removing : 

Haomd (juhava dUraosM ; 

Homa righteous death-removing ; 

frdmam hunvaniiha qaretii; 

me squeeze out to taste (me) ; 

yatha md aparachid 
as me the other all 



ff€u>m6 updUji Zarathuihtren 
Homa came to Zarathushtra 

ffdthdotcha trdvayafUeoL 
and hymns singing. 

Kd nart oAi yim azem 

Who, man, art thou? whom I 

traishtem dddartfa qdhi 

the best I have seen of his own 

da4 ni aim paiti-aokkta 

Then to me that one answered 

Azem ahmi ZaratktulUra I 
I am OZarathushtra! 

d mdm ydmnuha Spitama / 

to me bring worship, O Spitama I 

avi mdm staomaini etiUdhi^ 
on me in praising praise, 

ioothyafUd ttavdtu 

fire-priests praised. 



The word Soma, which is identical with the Vedic word 
Soma, is used in two senses in the Zend-Avesta. First it 
means the twigs of a particular tree,i the juice of which is 
extracted and drunk before the fire ; secondly, they un- 
derstand by it a spirit who has poured his life and vigour 
into that particular plant. There were many stories cur- 
rent in ancient times about the miraculous effects of th^ 
drinking of the Homa juice (a panacea for all diseases), 
which led to the belief, that the performance of this cere- 
mony (which is only the Soma worship of the Brahmans, 
very much reformed and refined) proves highly beneficial 
to body and soul. These stories were embodied in a hymn 
(preserved in Yas. ix.), which contains an enumeration of 
the miracles effected by Homa, composed in his honour. 

The following is a translation of the first part of this 
Yasht :— 

Yas. ix. I. In the forenoon (H&van Gah) Homa came 
to Zarathushtra, while he was cleaning around the fire,2 

^ The Dasturs obtain them from ' Meaning, probably, that he was 

Persia in a dried state. For their averting evil from the fire by feeding 

preparation, see section I. 3, of the it around with fuel, 
fourth Essay. 
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and chanting the G&thas. Zarathushtra asked him : Who 
art- thon, man ? 1 who appearest to me the finest in the 
whole material creation, having such a brilliant, immortal 
form of your own.2 

2. Thereupon answered me Homa the righteous, who 
expels death : I am, Zarathushtra ! Homa the righteous, 
who expels deatL Address prayers to me, Spitama! 
and prepare me (the Horn juice) for tasting. Eepeat 
about me the two praise hymns,^ as all the other Sosh- 
yants repeated them. 

3. Then spake Zarathushtra: Eeverence to Homa! 
Who was the first who prepared thee, Homa ! for the 
material world ? What blessing was bestowed upon him ? 
What reward did he obtain ? 

4. Thereupon answered me Homa the righteous, who 
expels death : Vlvanh&o was the first man who prepared 
me for the material world; this blessing was bestowed 
upon him, this reward he obtained, that a son was bom 
to him, Yima-khshaSta (JamshSd) who had abundance of 
flocks, the most glorious of those bom, the most sun-like 
of men; that he made, during his reign over her (the 
earth), men and cattle free from death, water and trees 
free from drought, and they were eating inexhaustible food 

5. During the happy reign of Yima there was neither 
cold nor heat, neither decay nor death, nor malice pro- 
duced by the demons ; father and son walked forth, each 
fifteen years old in appearance. 

1 Some MSSk of tlie Yasna with- hai been translated into Pahlavi, 

out Pahlavi iniert here the phraae : the nsnal language of the present 

MUhrd zaydd Zarathuthtremf '* may Zend. 

Hithra favour Zarathushtra." This * The 'phnMO ameraa gayihi st^na^ 
is evidently an Avesta phrase for- "O imperishable pillar of life,** con- 
merly existing in the Pahlavi com- eludes the commentary on this sen- 
men tary, but now translated into tcnce, and is another fragment of the 
Mitrdk khUpc atto ZaraUUktar, and original Zend. 

the commentary implies that this was ' Reading itaomaini, instead of 

ft friendly salutation proffered by ttaomaini. The two hymns may be 

Homa on his arrival. Here we have the two chapters of this Yasht (Yaa. 

a distinct trace of a commentary, or iz. and x.)f or the two Homa rituals 

Zend, m the Avesta language, which (Yas. i.to xi and zii. to xxviL). 

M 
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6. Who was the second man who prepared thee, 
Homa ! for the material world ? What blessing was be- 
stowed upon him ? What reward did he obtain ? 

7. Thereupon answered me Homa the righteous, who 
expels death : Athwya was the second man who prepared 
me for the material world; this blessing wa^bestowed 
upon him, this reward he obtained, that a son was bom 
to him, ThraStona (FrSdun) of the hero tribe,l (8.) who 
smote the Serpent (Azhi) Dah&ka which had three mouths, 
three heads, six eyes, a thousand spies,^ which was of 
enormous strength, a fiendish destroyer, an evil, a devas- 
tator of the Gafithas 3 (settlements), a nuisance which was 
a destroyer of most enormous strength, and (which) Angr5- 
mainyush produced in the material world for the destruc- 
tion of the settlements of righteousness.* 

9. Who was the third man who prepared thee, Homa! 
for the material world ? What blessing was bestowed upon 
him ? What reward did he obtain ? 

10. Thereupon answered me Homa the righteous, who 
expels death : Thrita the most useful (of the family) of 
the Samas was the third man who prepared me for the 
material world; this blessing was bestowed upon him, 
this reward he obtained, that two sons were bom to him, 
UrvS.khshaya and Keresalspa; the one was a judge ad- 
ministering justice, the other a youthful hero who wore 
a sidelockS and carried a club, (11.) who slew the serpent 
Srvara^ which devoured horses and men, which was 

^ This is the literal translation of ' Reading gaithd-vayd, in accord- 
1^6 g(Lraydo which may, however, be ance with several old MSS. 
the name of a locality. The Fahlavi ^ The Pahlavi commentary contains 
translation is a/edr-vfx, ** of a village the imperfect Avesta phrase : kd 
of resources ; ** and it explains afzdr- tJiwdm yim Ahurem mazeldm, ** who 
vUth by "his house became numer- (worshipped) thee who art Ahara- 
ouB from the continued residence of mazda?'* probably, 
his forefathers, and was retained by ' The Pahlavi translates gaistuh 
the oppression of DahAk ; and his by gisvar = Fen. gis-bar, " ringlet- 
authority was that he preserved the wearing.'* Compare the epithet 
relatives who had disappeared." kapardin^ *' wearing braided hair,** 

' In Pahlavi hazdr vaj6ttdr add^^ applied to the Yasishthas, Rigveda, 

ajbo pavan gdharako, " a thousand vii. 83, 8. 

inquirers unjust in disposition." ^ Pronounced SrHani, 
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poisonous and yellow, over which yellow poison flowed 
a hand's-breadth high.l On which KeresS^pa cooked 
a beverage in a caldron at the mid-day hour, and the 
serpent scorched, hissed, sprang forth, away from the 
caldron, and upset the boiling water; KeresSspa Narema- 
n^ fled aside frightened. 

12. Who was the fourth man who prepared thee, 
Homa ! for the material world ? What blessing was be- 
stowed upon him ? What reward did he obtain ? 

13. Thereupon answered me Homa the righteous, who 
expels death : Pourushaspa was the fourth man who pre- 
pared me for the material world; this blessing was be- 
stowed upon him, this reward he obtained, that thou wast 
bom to him, thou righteous Zarathushtra ! of the house 
of Pourushaspa, (who art) opposed to the demons, and of 
the Ahura religion. (14.) Famous in Airyana-vaejo thou, 
Zarathushtra! first recitedst the Ahuna-vairya four 
times, with pauses between the verses,^ each successive 
time with a louder recitation.3 (15.) Thou madest all the 
demons hide themselves beneath the earth, who formerly 
flew about the earth in human shape, Zarathushtra! 
who wert the strongest, firmest, most active, swiftest, and 
most triumphant of the creatures of the two spirits (Spentd- 
mainyush and Angro-mainyush). 

16. Then spake Zarathushtra: Reverence to Homa! 
good is Homa, well-created is Homa, rightly created, of a 
good nature, healing, well-shaped, well-performing, suc- 
cessful, golden-coloured, with hanging tendrils,^ as the 



^ The Pahla^ sayA,. " as high as a literally taking asunder the verses, 

horse ; " it aho quotes the foUoving The Ahuna-rairya formula consists 

Avesta phrase : khskvaipapa vainaiti of three such padas, lines, or venes. 

baren%uh, " the angry one (?) strikes * This practice of gradually raising 

by darting.** the Toioe with each successive recita- 

' The epithet ^^-lerethwafUem is tion, is also observed in the Hotrl 

from the root bar — Sans. bhfi=^hri, ritual of the Br&hmans. 

** to take/' In the Brahmanical * The Fahlavi translation has narm- 

ritnal viharati (originally vibharcUi) tdk, " with soft tendrils ; ** but ndni' 

is a technical term for paasing after ydsuth must be traced to the root 

each pada, while reciting verses, nam, '* to bend downwards,** 
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best for eating and the most lasting provision for the 
soul.l 

17. yellow (Homa)! I keep in thee by my word 2 
(thy power of giving) knowledge, strength, victory, health, 
healing, advancement, growth, vigour to the whole body, 
understanding of subjects of every kind. I keep in (thee 
by my word) that (power) that I might wander freely in 
the world, putting an end to troubles (and) annihilating 
the destructive powers (of the enemies of the good 
creation). (18.) I keep in (thee by my word) that (power) 
that I might put down the troubles caused by those whose 
very nature is to give troubles, such as the demons and 
(bad) men, the sorcerers and witches, the oppressors, 
wizards, and idol-priests, the criminals with two legs, the 
apostates with two legs, the wolves with four legs, of the 
army with a wide front, shouting and flying (in the air) s 

19. On this first walk* I ask from thee, Homa! who 
expellest death, the best life (paradise) of the righteous, 
the splendid, the all-radiant with its own brilliancy. On 
this second walk I ask from thee, Homa ! who expellest 
death, the health of this body. On this third walk I ask 
from thee, Homa ! who expellest death, the long life of 
the souL 

1 The term pdXhmainya means **ro- the Veda, sweeping through the air, 

maining on the way," hence provi- who are aU represented as shunting 

sions for a jonrney. and making a noise. 

' The words nC mnc2^^, "I caU ^ That the word y6>iMm has here 

down," are here used technicaUy in its primitive meaning of "walk*' 

the sense of binding by calling to- (from j^l, "to go**) is clear from the 

gether, so that none of the powers practice of the Pars! priests who, 

may be dissipated. In the Brahmani- during the Homa ceremony, walk 

cal Soma ritual this is done by recit- about six times round the sacred fire 

ing eight mantras before the juice is with the Hom, and each time a dis- 

extracted from the Soma twigs. tinct blessing seems to be asked for. 

' The term dtwaHhydo must be Nearly the same ceremony is per^ 

traced \b the root (f«, " to talk (as formed by the Brahmans, when they 

an evil being),** and is very appro- put the Soma twigs on a cart, and 

priate to this flying host of evils carry them round the sacrificiid area 

which is analogous to the band of in the six directions: east, west, 

Odhin among the Scandinavians, tlie south, north, up, and down (accord- 

Wodan*s heer of the ancient Ger- ing to an ancient Aryan division), 
mans, and the host of Slarutas of 
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20. On this fourth walk I ask from thee> Homa ! who 
expellest death, that I may stand forth at will, powerful 
(and) successful upon the earth, putting down troubles 
(and) annihilating the destructive powers. On this fifth 
walk I ask from thee; Homa ! who expellest death, that 
I may stand forth as victor (and) conqueror in battle upon 
the earth, putting down troubles (and) anniliilating the 
destructive powers. 

21. On this sixth walk I ask from thee, Homa! who 
expellest death, that we may first become aware of a 
thief, murderer, (or) wolf; may no one else become aware 
(of him) sooner! may we become aware of everything 
first! 

22. Homa grants strength and vigour to those who, 
mounted on white horses, wish to run over a race-course.^ 
Homa gives splendid sons and righteous progeny to those 
who have not borne children.^ Homa grants fame and 
learning to all those who are engaged in the study of 
books.5 

23. Homa grants a good and rich husband to those who 
have long been maidens, as soon as he (Homa), the wise, 
is entreated. 

^ The verb iaihihtfUi b a deaiden* ing. It hni been probably borrowed 

tire form of the root teeA, " to mn ;" by Arabic, in the formt n««JlAa<, '* a 

trtndam it explained ae "a horse** copy*' (pL nutakh)^ and n(ukht^ the 

by the Pahlavi translator, bnt thie name of Arabic writing; for these 

can be merely a gness ; it must be words can have no real counection 

traced to the root ar = Sans, ri, ** to with the Arabic root naMkha, ** he 

moTC, go, instigate,** and is here obliterated, abrogated." The appli- 

taken as ** a race-conrse.'* cation of a general term for *' book '* 

* So the Pahlavi translator under- to sacred writings in particolar, is 

stands the word ddzanditibithy but common to many religions ; thus the 

in that case the prefix d must be mis- Brahmans um the word ffrantha, 

written for the privatiTe a. which denotes any literary compoai- 

' This is the only occurrence, in tion, for the Vedic writings, and in 

the extant Avesta, of the word natkd Mnh&rftsh^ra the compound dashO' 

which is applied, in later writings, grantht, **one who knows the ten 

to the twenty-one books, or divisions, Granthas by heart," refers solely to 

of the Zoroastrian writings ; here, the Vedic writings, for the ten Gran- 

however, it is probably used in the thas are the SafihitA, Pada, Brfth- 

general sense of **book,'* and even manam, Ara^a (always used there 

nowadays Parsi writers sometimes for Aranyaka by the 'Brahmans), and 

apply the term to any Avesta writ- the six Ved&ngas. 
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24. Homa deposed Keresani^ from his sovereignty, whose 
lust of power had so increased that he said : No ftthrava's 
(fire-priest's) repetition of the ajpam aiwishtish 2 (" approach 
of the waters ") shall be tolerated in my empire, to make 
it prosper ; (and) he would annihilate all that are prosperous, 
(and) put down all that are prosperous by destroying them. 

25. Hail to thee who art of absolute authority through 
thy own strength, Homa ! hail to thee ! thou knowest 
many sayings rightly spoken. Hail to thee ! thou askest 
for no saying but one rightly spoken. 

26. Mazda brought to thee the star-studded, spirit- 
fashioned girdle (the belt of Orion) leading the Paurvas^ 
[(Pftzand) the good Mazdayasnian religion]; then thou 
art begirt with it, (when growing) on the summit of the 
mountains, to make lasting the words and long accents^ of 
the sacred text (mdthra). 

^ It U endent, from the context, the four Yedas, in hu introduction 
that Keres&nl is the name of some to the Mah&bh&shya, where the 
enemy of the Athrava religion, and words : thaH no deidrhhithfape re- 
there can be little doubt that he is present the Atharva-Toda. 
the Kpsh&nu of the Vedio books, ' In the word Paurra we readily 
who appears as the guardian of the recognise the Persian name of the 
Soma in heaven (Aitareya Br&hm. iii. Pleiades, which is variously written 
36); he is represented as an archer pardf parvaht parvln^ and paniz; 
(Rigveda ix. 77, a ; x. 64, 8 ; iv. 27, 3), this pariAz is given as the name of 
and identified with fire (VAjasaneyi the third and fourth lunar mansions 
safihita v. 32, Sh&nkh&yana shrauta- in the Bundahish (p. 6, Westerg.), 
BUtras vL 12, Raghuvaftsha it 49). corresponding to the Indian Naksha- 
As a personage Kfish&nu appears to tras k^iUikd (Pleiades) and rohint 
represent '* lightning," and perhaps a (Aldebaran and Uyades); the fifth 
particular kind of it. Nakshatra is miigcuhinu (in the 

' These words are evidently a head of OHod), over which Soma 

technical name for the Atharva-veda (=: Homa) is presiding deity (Tait- 

Safthita which commences, in some tiriya BHLhmanam iiL x, a, 3) ; hence 

manuscripts, with the mantra : skail the constellation Orion is in advance 

no dertrbhithtaya dpo bluivantu vUaye, of the Paurvas on the muon*s path, 

in which both words occur; this and the epithet 'Meading the Paur- 

mantra is omitted at the commence- vas" is appropriate for Orion's belt; 

ment of the printed edition, but is The idea of Homa being begirt with 

given in i. 6, i, where it also occurs Orion's belt, implies that the Homa 

8 gain in the manuscripts alluded to. plant was supposed to be specially 

That the Atharva-veda actually com- under the sideral influence of the con- 

mcnced with these word« about aooo etellation Orion, 

yenrs ago, is clearly shown by Patau- * The term aittidhditi must lie 

juli's quotation of the initial words of equivalent to Sans. aMdhdna, 
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27. Homa! (thou) lord of the house, lord of the clan, 
lord of the tribe, lord of the country, (thou) successful 
physician 11 I further invoke thee for strength and pro- 
sperity for my body, and for the attainment of much 
pleasure.2 (28.) Keep far from us the vexations of (our) 
enemies 1 divert the mind of (our) abusers ! Whatsoever 
man in this house, in this clan, in this tribe, in this 
country, may injure (us), take strength from his feet! 
darken his intellect ! disorder his mind ! 

29. May he be paralysed in the feet! may he be 
palsied in the hands 1^ may he not see the earth with 
(his) eyes ! may he not see nature with (his) eyes 1 who 
injures our mind, or injures our body. 

30. Strike a deadly blow, yeUow Homa! at the 
yellow blackish * serpent, emitting poison for destroying 
the body of the righteous man.^ Strike a deadly blow, 
yellow Homa ! at the murderer who has wrought mis- 
chief, who angrily inflicts wounds for destroying the body 
of the righteous man. 

31. Strike a deadly blow, yellow Homa! at the im- 
pious tyrant in human form, who has a darting at the 
head^ for destroying the body of the righteous man. Strike 
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name, appeUation, word ; " and he not be able to work with the 

the reading garAthcha (preferable hands ! " 

to gra'Athcha) givei garu, which re- ^ Hima is here taken as equivalent 

presents Sans, gwru^ '* a long vowel/' to Sans. $hydma, " dark-coloured,** 

a very noticeable feature of the from the root ihyai, some derivatives 

G&thas. of which change ahyd into «A(. 

^ literally, ** master of physicians * The construction JkeArp«m n^A^m- 

(or doctor of medicine) through ndi aahaoni is literally "for the 

beneficence;" vaidhyd here must righteous being made to lose (his) 

be equivalent to Sans, vaidya, '* a body ; *' compare dritke vithv&ya sHr- 

physician,*' or vuidyd, "a drug.** yam^ "that all should see the sun*' 

* Thrima must be traced to the (Rigvcda, i. 50, i); kehrpem is not 
root tar = Sao8. tfi, '*to pass over, governed by paiti, hvit hy ndahemndi, 
attain ; " and baokhthmtM is to be and is to be regarded as the ancnsa- 
taken in the same sense as baos^ tive of the object which retains its 
ndotcha in Yt. iv. z, i.e., "pleasure, original case when the active con* 
enjoyment," compare Sans, bhtfj, ** to struction is changed to a passive one. 
enjoy." ' This appears to be an allusion to 

* More literally, " May he not be Zohak and his troublesome serpents. 
able to progress with the feet ! may 
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a deadly blow, yellow Homa ! at the body of the dis- 
turber of righteousness, the impious, who destroys the life 
of this (Zoroastrian) religion, by proposing thoughts and 
words, but not carrying them into action, for destroying 
the body of the righteous man. 

32. Strike a deadly blow, yellow Homa ! at the body 
of the bewitching courtezan who causes madness, who 
acts as procuress, whose mind is unstable as a cloud 
driven by the wind, for destroying the body of the right- 
eous man. Strike a deadly blow, yellow Homa! at 
whatever serves for destroying the body of the righteous 
man. 

Yas. X, I. Let the water-drops fall here for the destruc- 
tion of the Devas and Devls. May the good Sraosha slay 
(them)! May Ashi-vanuhi (the spirit of fortune) take up 
her abode here ! May Ashi-vanuhi grant happiness here, 
in this sacred abode of Homa, the transmitter of right- 
eousness. 

2. I accompany thy preparation, at the beginning each 
time, with words of praise, intelligent ! when he (the 
managing priest) takes thy twigs. I accompany thy pre- 
paration, in each successive act by which thou art killed 
through the strength of a man, with words of praise, 
intelligent ! 

3. I praise the cloud and the rain which make thy 
body grow on the summit of the mountains. I praise the 
high moimtains where thou hast grown, Homa ! 

4. I praise the earth, the wide-stretched, the passable, 
the large, the unbounded, thy mother, righteous Homa ! 
I praise the earth tnat thou mayest grow, spreading fast 
(thy) fragrance, as thou growest on the mountain, 
Homa! with the good Mazdian growth; and that thou 
mayest thrive on the path of the birds (t.e., on high), and 
be, in fact, the source of righteousness. 

5. Grow ! through my word, in all stems, in all branches, 
and in all twigs. 

6. Homa grows when being praised. So the man who 
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praises him becomes more triumphant. The least extrac- 
tion of Hom-juice, the least praise, the least tasting (of 
it), Homa ! is (sufficient) for destroying a thousand of 
the Devas. 

7. The defects produced (by the evil spirit) vanish from 
that house, as soon as one brings, as soon as one praises, 
the healing Homa's evident wholesomeness, healing power, 
and residence in that village. 

8. For all other liquors are followed by evil effects,! but 
this which is the liquor of Homa is followed by elevating 
righteousness,^ (when) the liquor of Homa (is in him who) 
is grieved.3 Whatever man shall flatter Homa, as a young 
son, Homa comes to the aid of him and his children, to be 
(their) medicine. 

9. Homa ! give me (some) of the healing powers where- 
by thou art a physician. Homa ! give me (some) of the 
victorious powers whereby thou art a victor. &c. 

From the contents of this Homa Tasht one may clearly 
see, that the Homa worship was not instituted by Zara- 
thushtra, but was known at a much earlier period. Zara- 
thushtra is only said to have adopted it. But in the 
second division of the fourth Essay, we shall see that he 
was fighting against the Brahmanical Soma worship and 
trying to overthow it. 

2. — ^Yasna xix. 

This chapter, written in prose, is a kind of theological 
conmientary on the most sacred formula, Ahuna-vairya 
(Honovar). The following is a translation of this 
chapter : — 

I, 2. Zarathushtra &sked Ahuramazda : Ahuramazda! 
most munificent spirit, creator of the settlements supplied 
with creatures, righteous one ! Which was the word, 
Ahuramazda ! that thou spakest unto me, (which was) before 

1 Literally, "by the cruel AAeh- 'Orperfaapi, **theUqnorof Homa 
ma ** (Wrath, one of the demona). exhilaratea.'* 

' Literally, '* by Aaha who ii carry- 
ing up." 
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the heavens, before the water, before the earth, before the 
animals, before the trees, before the fire, son of Ahura- 
mazda, before the righteous man, before the demons and 
savage men (cannibals), before the whole material world, 
before all good things created by Mazda, that are of right- 
ful origin ? 

3, 4. Then said Ahuramazda : This was the parts of the 
Ahuna-vairja, Spitama Zarathushtra ! which I spake 
unto thee, (which was) before the heavens, before the 
water, &c. (as before). 

5. These my parts of the Ahuna-vairya, when recited 
without mistake (and) without mispronunciation, are 
equal, Spitama Zarathushtra ! to a hundred of the other 
principal stanzas (G^thas), recited without mistake (and) 
without mispronunciation. Even recited with mistakes 
(and) mispronunciation (they are) equal to ten other 
principals. 

6. And whoever, in this my world supplied with crea- 
tures, Spitama Zarathushtra! shall recall (mentally) 
one part of the Ahuna-vairya, or in the course of recalling 
shall mutter it, or in the course of muttering shall chant 
it, or in the course of chanting prays to it,^ his soul will 
I, who am Ahuramazda, carry all three times over the 
bridge to paradise ( VahislUem ahilm, " the best life," Bahiskt 
in Pers.), [(Pftzand), to the best life, to the best righteous- 
ness, to the best luminaries.] 

7. And whoever in this my world supplied with crea- 
tures, Spitama Zarathushtra ! takes off in muttering a 
part of the Ahuna-vairya, eithier a half, or a third, or a 
fourth, or a fifth of it, his soul will I, who am Ahura- 
mazda, separate from paradise, to such a distance in width 
and breadth as the earth is, [(P&zand) and the earth has 
the same width as breadth]. 

8. And I spake for myself this saying, about the heavenly 

^ Here the different ways of recital hTinn, being considered a being) with 

are mentioned ; see p. 143. After the formula : Yazamaidi (we wor* 

chanting, or reciting, sacred venes ship, pray to) Ahunem vaii'im (the 

one prays to them (the verse, or Ah una- vairya formula). 
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lord {dhv), and earthly master (ratv), before the creation 
of the heavens^ before the water, before the earth, before 
the trees, before the creation of the four-footed animals, 
before the birth of the righteous biped man, before the 
sun-composed matter for the creation of the archangels 
(Ameshaspentas). 

9. The more beneficent of my two Spirits i has produced, 
by speaking it, the whole rightful creation, which is, and 
was, and will be, through the operation of the actions of 
Ufe towards Mazda.2 

10. And this is the highest saying of those sayings 
which I have spoken, and do speak, and (which) are to be 
spoken ; for the nature of this sajdng is such that if the 
whole material world had learned it, being preserved by 
reciting it, it would escape liability to destruction. 

1 1. And this our saying I proclaimed, and repeated, and 
counted (the repetitions), as it is for every being for the 
sake of the righteousness which is best. 

12. As he (who recites it) has here said that he has 
appointed it as heavenly lord {ahu) and earthly master 
{rat%C)f so he recognises him who is Ahuramazda as prior 
to the creatures, the first being the Mind. As he acknow- 
ledges it as the greatest of all things, so he acknowledges 
the creatures are (due) to it. 

13. That the good beings are (works) of Mazda he 
shows by reciting the third phrase (beginning with) van- 
heush (" of the good"). (With the words) dazdd mananhd 
(" the giver of mind ") he acknowledges it (the Ahuna- 
vairya) from the first as the Mind. As (the word) man- 
anhd thus makes it the producer for the Mind, he then 
makes it the heavenly lord of actions {shkyaothnan&m 
ahdm). 

14. As he acknowledges it for the creatures through 

^ The two spirifcs united in Ahon- ' These words [thkyaothnanSm an- 

mssda, as the one God, are tpefitd hiuth Mazddi) are quoted from the 

nainytuh, " the beneficent spirit," second line of the Aiiuna-rairya for- 

and ar^rd mainytuh, "the hurtful mula, and are again referred to in 

spiiit." Terses 13, 14. 
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Mazda, so (be does) this, that the creatures are his. (The 
phrase) hhshathrem Ahurdi (" the dominion is for Ahura") 
acknowledges it as thy dominion, Mazda ! (The phrase) 
dregubyd vdstdrem ("protector for the poor") acknow- 
ledges, as a friend to Spitama, the five phrases, the 
whole recital of the saying, the complete saying of 
Ahuramazda. 

15. The most excellent Ahuramazda proclaimed the 
Ahuna-vairya ; the Most-excellent, the Eternal, caused it to 
be repeated (after him). Owing to a pause Evil originated, 
but he restrained the Wicked One with this interdict: 
Neither our thoughts, nor sayings, nor intellects, nor creeds, 
nor words, nor deeds, nor creative ideas, nor souls, agree. 

16. And this saying, uttered by Mazda, has three verses 
(lines), the four classes, the five chiefs, (and) a conclusion 
with liberality .1 How (arose) its verses ? (Through the 
words) well-thought, weU-spoken, weU-done.2 

17. Through what classes? The priest, warrior, agri- 
culturist, (and) artizan, through the whole duty pertaining 
to the righteous man, to think rightly, to speak rightly, to 
act rightly, to appoint a spiritual guide, (and) to fulfil 
religious duties, through which works the earthly settle- 
ments advance in righteousness. 

18. Which are the chiefs ? (Those) of the house, of the 
village, of the tribe, of the province, (and) Zarathushtra as 
the fifth in those countries which are distinct from the 
Zarathushtrian Bagha.^ The Zarathushtrian Eagha has 

> Thii ii an aUution to the words leeins to have been tried, as we find 

dreffubyd vdstdrem^ "protector for the traces of more than one form of the 

poor," in the last phrase of the name in .Greek writings. That one 

Ahuna-yairya, which evidently imply form should be used here, and the 

liberality. other in the next phrase, is owing, no 

* These words, humtUem MUchJtem doubt, to the next phrase being a 

hvarshiemt contain the fundamental later addition to the text. It is also 

principles of Zoroastrian morality, possible that the regular ablative of 

and are repeated habituaUy on many Ragha^ which would be Raghaydd or 

occasions. RoLghayad^ might become Rajdid by 

' The word Raj&i^ is the ablative the change of a^intoa^, S, 6i, which 

of a crude form JRaji, a softer form change would probably occasion the 

of JBo^Ai, which variant of Bagha softeningof frA intoi. 
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four chiefs. Which are its chiefs ? (Those) of the house, 
of the village, of the tribe, (and) Zarathushtra as the 
fourth. 

19. What is "well-thought"? The righteous original 
Mind. What is ** well-spoken " ? The munificent Word. 
What is '* well-done " ? (That done) by the praising crea- 
tures, first in righteousness. 

20. Mazda proclaimed. What did he proclaim ? The 
righteous (Ahuna-vairya) both spiritual and earthly. What 
was he who proclaimed the recital (of the Ahuna-vairya) ? 
The best ruler. As what (did he proclaim it) ? As true 
perfection, but not despotic authority (i.e., subject to the 
ruler). 

3. — Yasna IviL 

This chapter is devoted to the praise of the angel 
Sraosha (Srosh), and is, therefore, called the Srosh Yasht. 
He is the personification of the whole divine worship of 
the Parsis. This Yasht is to be recited at the commence- 
ment of the night-time. 

2. We worship (the angel) Srosh, the righteous, the beau- 
tiful, the victorious, who protects our territories, the true, 
the master of truth, who of Ahuramazda's creatures first 
worshipped Ahuramazda by means of arranging the 
sacred twigs (Barsom), who worshipped the Ameshaspen- 
tas (the archangels), who worshipped the two masters, the 
two creators 1 (thwdreshtdra) who create all things. 

3. For his splendour and glory, for his power and 
victory, for his praying to the angels (in our behalf), I will 
worship him with an audible prayer and with the ofiering 
of consecrated water (zaothra). May he come to help us, 
he, the victorious, righteous Srosh ! 

6. He who first arranged the bundle of sacred twigs 
(Barsom), that with three, that with five, that with seven, 
and that with nine stalks, those which were as long as to 

^ These ure the two ipirits tpentt-mainyuMh and anffH^mainyuikt men- 
tioned in the note to Yos. xix. 9. 
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go up to the knees, and those which went as £ar as the 
middle of the breast, (he arranged them) to worship, to 
praise, to satisfy, and to extol the archangels. 

8. He who first sang the five G^thas of the righteous 
Spitama Zarathushtra according to their stanzas and 
their sentences, distinguisldng their high and low tones. 

lo. He who wounds after sunset with his drawn sword 
the cruel demon A&hemo (i.e., attack, rapine). 

15-18. He who slays the demon of destruction (cferi- 
drukhsh), who prevents the growth of nature, and murders 
its life. He who is the guardian and protector of the whole 
world here below.^ He who, never slumbering, preserves 
by vigilance the creatures of Mazda. He who, never slum- 
bering, protects by vigilance the creatures of Mazda. He 
who guards, with his sword drawn, the whole world sup- 
plied with creatures after sunset. He who never enjoyed 
sleep since the two spirits, the beneficent and the 
hurtful, created (the world) ; he is watching the territories 
of the good creation and fighting, day and night, against 
the Devas (demons) of Mazenderan,2 He is never 
frightened nor runs away when struggling with the 
demons ; but all the demons must flee from him and hide 
themselves in darkness. 

21. He who has a palace with a thousand pillars erected 
on the highest summit of the mountain Alborz.3 It has 
its own li»ht from inside, and from outside it is decorated 
with stars. He whose victorious sword is the Ahuna- 
vairya formula, the Yasna of seven chapters (see p. 170), 
the victorious Fshusha-prayer (Yas. Iviii.), and all the 
sections of the Yasna. 

24. He who walks, teaching the religion, round about 

^ In the original fravdish (see tbe Mazanian Devas, sevoraltimeB aUuded 

same in Yt. x. 103), which haa the to in the Zend-Avesta, are evidently 

same origin as the modern Persian the Divs of Mazenderan, so well 

far^f farHdj "down, downwards.'* known to the readers of the Sh&h- 

The Pahlavi translators (who have n&mah, 

frdj, "forth, forwards") misunder- ' In the Avesta Aartf &ereeat<i " the 

stood this rare word. high mountain." 

' In the original mdtanya. These 
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the world. Ahuramazda^ Yohu-mand, Ashem-vahishtem, 
Ehshathra-vaiTyay Spenta-fixmaiti, Haurvatat^ Amerot&t,^ 
the Ahuiyan question, and the Ahuryan creed (i.a.» their 
respective angels) believed in this religion, 

25. Protect our two lives, that of the body and that 
of the soul, Srosh ! against death, against the attacks 
of evil spirits. &c. 

XI. — ^VISPARAD. 

The name Visparad (A v. vispi ratav6) means "all 
chiefs, or heads." By this name a collection of prayers, 
composed of twenty-three chapters, is understood. They 
are written in the usual Avesta language, and bear a great 
resemblance, as regards their contents, to the first part of 
the later Yasna (chap. i.-xxvii.). They refer to the same 
ceremony, as does that part of the Tasna, viz., to the pre- 
paration of the sacred water, and the consecration of cer- 
tain offerings, such as the sacred bread, the twigs of Homa, 
with a twig of the pomegranate - tree, and the juice 
obtained from them (called Farahoma), fruits, butter, 
hair, fresh milk, and flesh, which are carried round about 
the sacred fire, and after having been shown to it, are 
eaten by the priest, or by the man, in whose favour the 
ceremony is performed. These offerings, which are 
nothing but a remnant of the ancient Aryan sacrifices, 
so carefully preserved to this day by the Brahmans (see 
the fourth Essay), represent a meal, given to all the heads 
or chiefs (called rattis) of both the visible and invisible 
world, who are all severally invoked. In the first chapter 
of the Yasna, there are a good many more enumerated 
than in the Gist chapter of the Visparad. In the Yasna 
the enumeration of " the heads " begins with Ahuramazda 
and the archangels, while in the Visparad the invitation ^ 

^ The lis names after that of Aha- (I prepare a meal and invite to it), 

ramazda are those of the archangel*. With nivnidhayimi compare the nai- 

' The formula is nivaSdhapimihaH' vedya of the Brahmans, ie., the food 

Xdray^mi, *' I invite and prepare for** given to the goda. The Brahmans 
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commences with the heads of the spiritual (mainyava) 
and terrestrial {gaSthyd) world, the chiefs of all that is in 
the water, in the sky, born out of eggs, of what is walking 
on its face (quadrupeds), and of water crabs.^ In this 
rough division of created living beings (of the good crea- 
tion only) the whole animal kingdom is comprised. Tlie 
primary type of each class is its respective ratu or chief. 
After the chiefs of the animals, the six chiefs of the year, 
or the six seasons,^ are enumerated, which are now called 
Gahanbars. These are believed to have been instituted 
by Ahuramazda in commemoration of the six periods, 
during which, according to the Zoroastrian doctrine, the 
world was created, and they are strictly observed by the 
Parsis to this day. The names of these six seasons are : — 
I, Maidhyd-zaremya (now 3d November); 2, Maidhyd- 
shema (now 2d January); 3, Paitishrhahya (now i8th 
March); 4, Aydthrema (now 17th April); 5, Maidhydirya 
(now 6th July); 6, HaTnaspaihmaidaya (now 19th Sep- 
tember), the season at which great expiatory sacrifices 
were offered for the growth of the whole creation 8 in the 
two last months of the year.* 
After the six seasons, the chiefs of all the sacred prayers 

begin aU their ceremonies with the epithet ar«f^-2:«rf^Aana/* killer of ene- 

words, fiham karishye, '*I shall per- mies," by which animals of the bad 

form a ceremony." creation, as frogs, lizards, serpents, 

^ Cfuf^ranhdchf " who foUow (the are to be understood. In the Bun- 
species) ehai^ra" Pers. changra, " a dahish this season is said to be about 
crab." That crabs are creatures of the vernal equinox, while Maidhy- 
Ahuramasda, is reported by Plu- Airya Is made to correspond with mid- 
tarch ; see p. lo. winter, and Maidhyd-shema witli 

'The ancient name for "season** midsummer; but since the disuse of 

was the word ratu itself, which is intercalary months, the season-festi- 

preserved in the corresponding San- vals have receded to the dates given 

skrit ritu (the six seasons, as repre- in the text according to the Indian 

sentatives of the Greater Praj&pa ti or Parsi reckon ing, or thirty days f urth er 

Brahma, are often mentioned in the back according to the Persian Parsis. 

Yedic writings). But after the em- ^ In the first period heaven was 

ployment of this word in a more created, in the second the waters, in 

general sense, pdre was used for the third the earth, in the fourth the 

** season," being evidently identical trees, in the fifth the animals, and in 

with '^year.*' the sixth man. 

< This the name implies, and also its 
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(which are believed to be angels), including more especially 
the G&thas, are invited, together with the female spirits 
(ghena), " who give abundance of all things, and especially 
posterity ; " also Ardvi Siira AnS.hita (the heavenly water, 
see the Ab^ Yasht), the mountains, the angels Behram, 
Mithra, BUma-q^tax (presiding over food), the ruler of the 
country, the Zarathushtr6tema (supreme highpriest or 
Dast<ir-i-Dast<iian), &c. 

After this general invitation of the spirits of all orders 
to come to the meal prepared for them^ the water and Bar- 
som (sacred twigs) are presented to them as a welcome 
(chap. ii). Several other invocations follow (chap. iii.). The 
chief priest, who superintends the whole ceremony, the 
Zaota (called ^o^a in the Yedas), orders his subordinate 
priest Baihioi (now Baspi, Adhvaryu in the Yedas) to sum- 
mon the different orders of priests, the representatives of 
the three castes (priests, warriors, cultivators), the heads of 
houses, villages, towns, and districts, the ladies of houses, 
other respectable women, &c. Very likely all chiefs of the 
Iranian society of a whole district were, if possible, obliged 
to be present at the time of the celebration of the Gahan- 
b^, for which the Yisparad seems to be particularly in- 
tended, and on which occasions it must be used even now. 

This whole assembly then praises all good things (ch^. 
iv.), after which the chief priest (Zaota) says, that he 
is the praiser and worshipper of Ahuramazda and the 
archangels, and that he is worshipping them with words 
and ceremonies (chap, v., vi.). Then the members of the 
congregation invoke several spirits, as Sraosha, Mithra, &c. 
(chap. vii.). 

After these introductory prayers, the principal parts of 
the meal, Homa with a branch of a pomegranate tree, but- 
ter, fresh milk, bread, fruits, and flesh, are consecrated and 
presented to the chiefs of the whole creation (chaps. ix.-xii.). 
After the whole meal has been offered in a solemn way, 
the ritual concludes with a series of prayers and invoca- 
tions, in which, however, nothing remarkable occurs. 

N 
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XII. — YASHTS. 

The name Yasht {y^shti, "worship by prayers and sacri- 
fices") is applied to certain collections of prayer and 
praise: of which there are twenty extant, which hive been 
collected and published for the first time in Westergaard's 
edition of the Zend-Avesta (pp. 143-293). Their chief 
difference from the prayers of the Yasna and Visparad is, 
that each of them is devoted to the praise and worship of 
one divine being only, or of a certain limited class of divine 
beings, as Ahuramazda, the archangels (Amshaspends), the 
heavenly water Ardvi Stira AnfiMta, the sun (ilithra), the 
star Tishtrya, the Fravashis, &c., whereas in the Yasna 
and Visparad all these beings are invoked promiscuously. 
The majority of these beings are called Ydzatas'^ (now 
Izads) or angels. 

The devotee endeavours, by an enumeration of all the 
glorious feats achieved by the particular angel, and the 
miracles wrought by him, to induce him to come and enjoy 
the meal which is prepared for him, and then to bestow 
such a blessing upon the present worshipper, as had been 
bestowed by the angel upon his devotees in ancient times. 

These praises are often highly poetical, and on close in- 
quiry we find they really contain, in several cases, metrical 
verses. They are to be traced to the songs of the Median 
bards, who are mentioned by Greek historians, and were 
the primary sources of the legends contained in the Sh&h- 
nalmah. For the legendary history of the ancient Iranians, 
and especially for a critical inquiry into the celebrated 
Sh§,hn§jnah, the Yashts are the most important part of 
the Zend-Avesta. 

In the following pages a brief summary of them is given, 
and occasionally some extracts are translated from the 
more interesting parts. 

^ Corresponding to the Vedic Fa- "God," is the plural of this word 
jaia, *' a being which deserves wor- Yazata, 
ship." The modem Persian Yazddn^ 
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I. HORMAZD YaSHT. 

Zarathushtra asked Ahuramazda for the most effectual 
spell (Tnathra) to guard against the influence of evil spirits. 
He was answered by the Supreme Spirit, that the utter- 
ance of the different names of Ahuramazda protects best 
from evil. Thereupon Zarathushtra begged Ahuramazda 
to communicate to him these names. Ahuramazda then 
enumerates twenty names. The first, for instance, is ahmi, 
" I am ; " the fourth, dsha-vahishta, " the best righteous- 
ness" (the name of the archangel Ardibahisht) ; the sixth, 
" I am the wisdom ; " the eighth, " I am the knowledge ; " 
the twelfth, ahura, "living;" the twentieth, "I am who I 
am,i Mazda " (ahmi yad ahmi mazddo). Ahuramazda says 
then further : " If you call me by day or at night by these 
names, I will come to assist and help you, the angel Srosh 
will then come to assist and help you, the spirits of the 
waters and the trees, and the spirits of deceased righteous 
men will come to assist you." For the utter defeat of the 
evil spirits, bad men, sorcerers, Parish (pairika), &c., a 
series of other names of Ahuramazda are suggested to Zara- 
thushtra, such as protector, guardian, spirit, the holiest, the 
best fire-priest, &c. 

2. Haftait, Ardibahisht, and KhobdIo Tabhtb. 

In the Haptdn Yasht (i.e., the praise of the seven su- 
preme spirits) Ahuramazda and the six archangels, who 
constitute the celestial council, are invoked. The greater 
part of it is of no particular interest. At the end (Yt. ii.11) 
there is a short spell, such as we find now and then in the 
Zend-Avesta. It is composed of short verses, each consist- 
ing of six or seven syllables, in the following manner : — 

^ Compare the explanation of the knoim to the readers of modem Per- 

name Jehovah, as given in £xod. iii. aian poetiy, are evil spirits in the 

14 ; ekyeh other ehyeh, ** I am who I Zend-Avesta, because they seduce 

am.*' men by their beauty. 

' The Paris, i.e., fairies, so weU 
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Ydtu «f Zcarathfuhtra^ ■ vana4 daM mathyd 



may l)e come then ZarathuBhtra, 

Kdi nmdnoM^ hddha 

who (are) in the house, soon 

VUpa drukhah jdnditi, 

every evil spirit is slain, 

Yatka Jiaonaoiti 

when he hears 



may he destroy the devils and had men 

SpUama Zarathtuhtra/ 
Spitama Zarathushtra ! 

vfjfpa druihah ndahditi, 

eveiy evil spirit goes away, 

afthdm vaehdmn 

these words. 



In the Ardibahisht Yasht, Ahuramazda requests Zara- 
thushtra to protect and promote the asha vahishta (now 
Ardibahisht), "the best righteousness," by praising, in- 
voking, inviting (to sacrificial meals), worshipping, sing- 
ing, &c., in Older to keep up the splendour and light of the 
luminaries, which is indispensable for the growth of the 
good creation. 

Zarathushtra is ready to obey the divine command, but 
he first wants to know the appropriate words which would 
have the effect proposed by Ahuramazda. The chief 
mdthra for this purpose is the Airyemd ishyd prayer (Yas. 
liv.).i Some spells follow, which are intended to remove 
diseases and evils of every kind, like the spells found in 
the Atharvaveda, and those used down to the present time 
by wizards in Europe, as, for instance, " Go away, diseases 1 
Go away, death 1 Go away, ye devils ! " &c. 

Then the killing of the " serpent seed " (azhi-chithra), 
i.e., all noxious creatures, such as wolves, frogs, mice, ants, 
snakes, &c., which are believed to be the mere disguises of 
evil spirits, is enjoined as meritorious, and contributing 
largely towards the growth of nature and preservation of 
light, which are both represented by the archangel Ardi- 
bahisht. The last sentences of this Yasht occur also in 
Vend. viii. 2i. 

The Khorddd Yasht is devoted to the archangel Khorddd 
{Haurvatdd in the Avesta), which name signifies "com- 
pleteness, wholesomeness, health." Ahuramazda says to 
Zarathushtra : " I created the Haurvatads for the righteous 
men, and aids so that the archangels come to help them." 

1 Addressed to Airyama, an angel men, and in possession of numerous 
who is a friend and assistant of pious resources. 
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As a chief means of preserving the Haurvat&d, or the same 
good condition in which every being of the good creation 
has been created by Ahuramazda, the recital of mdthras is 
recommended, together with the Barashnom ceremony (de- 
scribed in Vend. ix. ; see section xiv. 5), The mdtkra, 
which is intended to drive away the evil spirits, is hardly 
intelligible in a grammatical point of view ; the grammar 
of this and the two preceding Yashts being extremely bad. 
At the end Zarathushtra is strictly ordered by Ahuramazda 
not to communicate this effective spell to any other man 
than to a son, or brother, or relative, or to a priest of one 
of the three orders (thrdyava, t,e,, Herbads, Mobads, and 
Dasturs). Such interdictions of divulging mcUhras, or 
spelb, are not unfrequent in the Tashts. 

3. AsJbr Tabbt. 

This Yasht, which is of considerable length (thirty sec- 
tions containing 132 verses in all), is devoted to Ardvi 
Sil/ra Andhita (now called Arduisur), the mighty goddess 
Anaitis of the ancient Persians, corresponding to the My- 
litta of the Babylonians, and the Aphrodite (Venus) of the 
Greeks. Her name Andhid is even still preserved in 
modem Persian, and well known to the readers of Hafiz. 
In this Yasht she is always called by the three names just 
mentioned, which are only epithets. Ardvi means " high, 
sublime," siira "strong, excellent," and andhita "spot- 
less, pure, clean," which tenns refer to the celestial waters 
represented by her. The contents are as follows : — 

i. Ahuramazda calls upon Zarathushtra to worship And- 
hita, who rolls under bridges, who gives salubrity, who 
defeats the devils, who professes the Ahura religion, who 
is to be worshipped and praised in this living world. She, 
as the giver of fertility, purifies the seed of all males, and 
the wombs of all females, and provides the latter at the 
right time with milk. Coming from one of the summits 
of the mountain Alborz, she is as large as all other waters 
tak^i together, which spring out of this heavenly source. 
Whsn she discharges herself into the sea Vaurvrkasha, 
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tKen all its shores are widened. This heavenly fountain 
has a thousand springs and a thousand canals, each of them 
forty days* journey long. Thence a channel goes through 
all the seven MshvarSy or regions of the earth, conveying 
everywhere pure celestial water. She was created by 
Ahuramazda himself for the benefit of the house, village, 
town, and country. 

iii. Her chariot is drawn by four white horses, which 
defeat all the devils. 

From the fifth section, nearly to the end, all the praises 
which An&hita has received, and the rewards which she 
has granted to her devotees, are enumerated. 

V. Ahuramsuda himself is said to have worshipped her, 
in order to secure her assistance in inducing Zarathushtra 
to become his prophet. She readily granted his request 

vL Haoshyanha {HSshang in the Sh&hndmah) sacrificed 
to her a hundred horses, a thousand cows, and ten thou- 
sand young animals. She gave him strength to conquer 
all the demons and men, and to establish an empire. 

vii Yirna KtishaSta (JamshM) asked the same blessing 
from her which she readily granted, while she refused 
(viii.) to grant Azhi daJidka*8 (Zohak, an incarnation of the 
devil) prayer for strength to kill all the men on the sur- 
face of the earth, (ix.) But she assisted ThraMcuma 
(Fr6d<in), who had worshipped her also, to destroy this 
tyrant. Besides these heroes, a good many others are 
mentioned as worshippers of An^hita, such as Kava Us {Kai 
Kavus in the Sh&hndinah), Kava Husrava {Kai KhusrS), 
&c. The example set by Ahuramazda himself and the 
great heroes and sages of Iranian antiquity, of worshipping 
Anslhita in order to obtain blessings from her, was followed, 
of course, by Zarathushtra and his royal disciple Kava 
Vishtdspa {Kai Gushtdsp in Sh.), who are always repre- 
sented as having respected the ancient forms of worship. 

In sections xxi. and xxx. two short hynms are pre- 
served, on the recital of which An&hita was expected to 
appear. The first is ascribed to Ahuramazda himself. It 
commences as follows : — 
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didhi paiti ava-Jcua^ 

eome before (me) oome down, 

Ardvi-sHra Andhiti/ 

Arduisur An&hita ! 

hacha ava^bpd starebyd 

from yonder stan 

avi zdm Ahuradhdtdm. 

on to the earth created by Ahuramacda. 

Thtodm yazdofUi aurvdonhS 

Thee ihidl wonhip the handy 

ahurionhd^ danhupatayd, 

lords the raler« of codntriea, 

puthrdonhd danhupaitindm. 

loni of the rulen of countriee. 

4. KhubshSd Axm MAh Yashts. 

' The first of these Yashts is devoted to the sun, which is 
called in the Avesta hvare khshaSta, " sun the king " (pre- 
served in the modem Persian AiAt^rsA^, " sun"); the second 
is devoted to the moon, called mdonh (in modem Persian 
vuiK). 

The prayer addressed to the sun commences as follows: — 
"We worship the king sun, the immortal, brilliant. 
When he bums with his rays, then all the heavenly spirits 
rise by hundreds and by thousands to spread his splendour, 
to send it down to the earth, created by Ahuramazda, for 
protecting the cultivated fields {gaMhdo) and their bodies.2 
When the sun rises, then he purifies the earth, created by 
Ahuramazda, he purifies the flowing water, as well as that 
of springs and lakes, he purifies all the creatures of the 
beneficent spirit. As long as the sun has not risen, all the 
demons are endeavouring to spread havoc throughout the 

1 It is nom. pL From this passage ' In this passage, as weU as in many 

one may clearly see that ahura is not others in the Yashts and the Vendi- 

a title confined to the Supreme Being, dad, some interpolations have been 

but can be applied to men also. The made in later times to illustrate 

same is the case with the Hebrew phrases which were considered hardly 

word e/oAlm, *'God," which is now and inteUigible. Thus, for instance, 

then used in the sense of "judges," hdm-bdrayiiiiii (an6<2«Aton, "to fill'* 

£xod. XXL 6 (according to the ancient in Pers.), " they carry everywhere,*' 

Chaldaio traoslator Onkelos), and in is explained by nipdrayiifUi^ " they 

that of " kings" (see Ps. Ixxxii z, 6). make pass down (everywhere)." 
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seven regions of the earth, and none^ of the heavenly 
spirits withstands and slays them, whilst all the living 
creation is drowned in sleep." 

At the end the conjunction of sun and moon is par- 
ticularly mentioned as the luckiest of all conjunctions. 
The word for " conjunction," hakhedhrem, is of particular 
interest, because it is preserved in the modern Persian 
akhtar, "star," whose original meaning "conjunction" 
may still be found in some phrases, such as akhtar-i- 
ddnish, " Jupiter and Mercury" (literally, the conjunction 
foreboding wisdom). 

In the M3.h Yasht the moon is invoked by the epithet 
gaochithra, which means " cow-faced." All " the immortal 
benefactors (archangels) rise and spread the moonlight 
over the surface of the earth created by Ahuramazda, then 
the light of the moon shines through the tops of the golden- 
coloured trees ; and gold-like it rises from the earth (i,e,, 
it is reflected by her)." 2 The new moon and the full moon 
are especially alluded to. 

5. TIb and G6sh YASBTa 

The Tlr Yasht is devoted to the praise of the star Tish- 
trya, " Mercury " (tashtar in Parsi, tir in modem Pers.). 
He is called the giver of wealtli (bakhta sh&ithrahS) ; his 
lustre is red, and of great beauty. His most significant 
epithet is afsh-chithra, " waterfaced " (of one and the same 
nature with the water), because he brings the waters from 
the celestial ocean, Vouru-kasha, down on the earth to 
fertilise the soil. He discharges this duty, which is assigned 
to him, with the utmost quickness, being " as swift as the 
river Tighrish, which has the swiftness of an arrow, and is 
the swiftest of all Aryan (rivers) when it falls from the 

^ This seems to be in contradiction order ; he is the representative of the 

to the Srosh Yasht, where Srosh is religion itself ; if it were not for him 

said to fight at night-time against the the world would fall a prey to the 

evil spirits. But one has to bear in demons during the night-time, 

mind that Srosh is not one of tlie ^ The reflection of moonlight <s 

Yazaias, or angels, but of a higher called /laifiV/iti, "what looks against.*' 
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Khshaotha mountain down to the Qanvat mountain." (Yt. 
viii. 6.) 

He defeats and expels the fairies {pairika = part in 
Pers.)» ^^0 " f^l ^ star-worms (i.e., glow-worms) between 
earth and heaven into the sea Vouru-kasha (to prevent the 
waters from coming out)/' But Tishtrya enters this sea 
in the shape of a horse, and by swelling it, makes it over- 
flow its shores, and so carries its waters, as showers, over 
the " seven regions of the earth." 

His worship was compulsory at the time of a drought ; 
for unless the prayers of men were addressed to him, he 
was powerless to defeat the evil spirits, who kept back the 
waters in the sea. If men invoke him, says he, as they 
invoke other angels, then he proceeds from his magnificent 
palace to the Youru-kasha. He steps into the sea in the 
shape of a red horse with yellow ears. There the Deva 
Apao$k6, in the shape of a black horse with black ears and 
tail, encounters him. Both fight for three days and nights; 
at length he is defeated by the Deva. Tishtrya then leaves 
the sea, crying aloud : " I am lost, the waters are lost, the 
trees are lost, the Mazdayasnian religion is destroyed. Men 
do not worship me as they worship other angels. If they 
would worship me, I would gain the strength of ten horses, 
ten camels, ten oxen, ten mountains, ten navigable rivers." 
When men then come to aid him by their prayers, and 
consequently his strength increases, he descends for a 
second time into the sea, attacks the Deva again, and defeats 
him. After having conquered him, he proclaims the vic- 
tory, gained by him, to the whole good creation. He makes 
the waters of the sea then flow over its borders, and fertilises 
the soiL In the midst of the sea there is a mountain 
called Hevdva {vqtj likely the Hindu-kush range of moun- 
tains is to be understood), over which the clouds gather 
together. The winds carry them rapidly oif, and they then 
dischaige their watery load upon the thirsty and parched 
soil. 

The G6sh Tasht is devoted to a female spirit who is 
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called here Drvdspa, i,e., one who keeps horses in health. 
The name Gosh, " cow," which was given her in after times, 
refers to geush urvd, the universal soul by which all living 
beings of the good creation are animated. From the terms 
in which Drv^pa is spoken of in this Yasht, she was 
believed to preserve the life of the good animals. In 
heaven she represents the Milky- way, and in this respect 
is described as having many spies (eyes), having light of 
her own, having a far way, and a long constellation 
(dareghd'hakhedhrayana). 

She was worshipped by the heroes of antiquity, such as 
Haoshyanha ParadhAta (Hoshang the Peshdadian in the 
Sh&hnkmah), Tima (Jamshdd), ThraMaona (Fr^dtln), Edva 
Vishtdsp^, ZarathusMra himself, &c., and different favours 
were asked of her, such as, to give strength for defeating 
enemies, to rid the creation from the evils of heat and cold, 
to propagate the good religion, &c. 

6. MiBiR Yasht. 

In this long Yasht, which comprises thirty-five sections 
(146 verses in Wester.), the angel presiding over, and 
directing the course of the sun, who was called Mithra, 
" friend " (mihir in Persian), is invoked and praised. His 
worship was widely spread, not only in ancient Persia 
itself, but far beyond its frontiers in Asia Minor, and even 
in Greece and Bome. 

In the first section of this Yasht, Ahuramazda says to 
Spitama Zarathushtra : " I created Mithra, who rules over 
large fields (vouru-gaayaoitish), to be of the same rank and 
dignity (as far as worship is concerned) as I myself am. 
The wretch who belies Mithra,^ spoils the whole country. 
Therefore, never break a promise, neither that contracted 
with a fellow-religionist, nor that with an infideL Mithra 
gives those who do not belie him, swift horses ; the fire, 

^ Jftt/ira has several meanings, viz., ing, or lying, or not paying debts 
" angel of the snn, snn, friend/' and which have been contracted, is called 
"promise, contract.** Promise-break- Mithrd-drukhshf ** belying Mithra." 
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Ahuramazda's son, leads such men on the straightest way, 
the Frohars (Fravashis) give them children of superior 
qualities." 

Near the end of the first section there is a short hymn 
by which Ahuramazda is said to call him. It consists of 
verses, each of about eight syllables, and commences as 
follows : — 



Hith«r to vg may come to help, 



deha n6 jamyd4 ravanhi, 
hither tu us may come to face 

(hefore oi), 

dcha nd Jampdd rafnaifhi^ Ac, 

hither to ui may oome to joy, ^o. 

ughr6 aiwithilr6 yatnyd^ voAmyd, _ anaiwidruhhld, 

the itroDg conqueror deeervug deierring pruie," not to be belied, 

irorahip, 

tUpem d anuhi attvaiti, 

aU in the life auppUed with bodies (i.e., in the creation), 

MUhrd y6 vouru-ffoopaoUith, 

Mithra who rulei over large flelda. 

** Mithra, who always speaks the truth, has a thousand 
ears, ten thousand eyes, and is always watching, without 
falling asleep, over the welfare of the creation " (ver. 7). 

'' He, first of the celestial spirits, crosses the mountain 
Hard-herezaiti (Alborz, the supposed centre of the world) 
on its eastern side, where the immortal sun with his swift 
horses is stationed; he first, covered with gold, reaches 
the summits of that mountain, and thence overlooks the 
whole of Iran. Through him the rulers build their high 
fortresses, through him the high mountains, with their 
many pasturages, produce food for the animals, through 
him the deep wells have abundance of waters, through 
him the large navigable rivers run swiftly through Ai$h^ 
kata} Pouruta (Parthia, Farthava in the cuneiform in- 
scriptions), Mouru (Marv), ffardyiX (Herat), Gau Sughdha 
(Sogdiana, Samarkand), and Q(im2;em (Khowaresmia). He 
brings light to all the seven regions (the whole earth); 
victory resounds in the eais of those who, by their know- 

1 A locality not yet identified. 
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ledge of the appropriate prayers and rites, continuously 
worship him with sacrifices." (Tt. x. 13-16). 

He protects those who do not break their promises 
when in distress and misery; but inflicts severe punish- 
ments upon those who sin against him by lying and pro- 
mise-breaking ; he makes their arms and feet lame, their 
eyes blind, their ears deaf (ver. 23). The same idea is 
embodied in the short hymn which forms the nth section 
(vers. 47-49). The verses consist of eight syllables, as in 
the following specimen : — 

am hainaydo khrMiyiUUhj 
in the two annies ready for battle. 

afUare daAhu-pdperetdni, 
in order for the coontry 



dad yad Mithrd fravaiaiti 
Then when Mithra driTea 

avi Adm-yanto numaosfd 

against they enooanter in two battle lines 
(each other) to fight, 



apdA gavd darexayiiti, 

away the hand he binds, 



itthra nardm mithr6'dnn;dm 
then of the men who break 

promise 

pairi daSma vdrayiiti, dke. 

round the face he covers, kc 

t.e., at the time of a battle taking place between two hos- 
tile armies, and both being arrayed in battle lines against 
each other, in order to fight for a country, Mithra drives 
in his chariot to the battlefield, and punishes all those 
who were formeriy sinning against him by breaking pro- 
mises ; he causes some to bo made prisoners, and dooms 
others to lose their eyes, or their feet, or their ears. 

The residence of this mighty angel, the punisher of 
rascals and scoundrels, is on the mountain JTarS-berezaiti 
(Alborz), where Ahuramazda himself has built a palace for 
him, where is « no night, no darkness, no cold wind, nor 
hot, no smoke, no putrifaction, no fogs," which is the 
model of an Iranian paradise (ver. 50). 

All the demons (devas) flee from him when he, as the 
ruler of the whole earth, drives in his chariot on her right 
side. On his right side he is followed by Sraosha, the 
angel ruling over the whole of the divine service, and by 
Bashnu razishta (Rashnu rist), the angel of justice, and 
the spirits of the waters, trees, &c. (vers. 100, loi). 
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In verse 104 mention is made of the eastern and 
western Hindus QviUdvd = 8indhava$, i.e., tlie (seven) rivers 
in the Yedas, the ancient name of India). 

Ahuramazda paid his respects to him. He drives out 
from paradise (garddemdna) in a splendid chariot, drawn 
by four white horses. He carries with him weapons of 
all kinds for the destruction of the Devas ; among them 
is the vazra,"^ the most powerful. 

7. Sbosh H1d6kht and Rasbku Tabhtb. 

The former Yasht, which is now particularly used at 
the time of initiating priests (chiefly of the lower grade, 
the Herbads) into their office, is dedicated to the angel 
Sraosha, of whom we have already given an account (see 
p. 189). An analysis of this Yasht would, therefore, 
afford no particular interest. 

In the Bashnu Yasht the angel Eashnu razishla, ** the 
rightest righteousness,'^ who is believed to preside over 
the eternal la^^s of nature, as well as morality (corres- 
ponding to the idea of Themis among the ancient Greeks), 
is invoked and worshipped. He is everywhere, and re- 
presents, to a certain extent, the omnipresence of the 
divine being. He is particularly distinguished by firm- 
ness and the greatest hatred of disorder and immorality 
of every kind. His devotee, in paying reverence to him, 
by placing various sweet fruits and oil before the sacred 
fire, invokes and praises him wherever he may be, whether 
in one of the seven regions (karshvare), or in different 
parts of the sea Vouru-Jcasha (the ocean surrounding tha 
earth), either on the large tree, bearing all kinds of fruits 
at the sdme time, which is planted in its middle, or on its 
shores, or in its depths. He is further praised whether he 
be on the ends of the earth, or on the celestial mountain 
MarS'berezaiti (Alborz), or in one of the stars, such as 

^ GurZj ** a club, battleaxe," in " thunderbolt/* in the Vedas, where 
Penian ii identical with vqjra, it is India's weapon. 
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Churl's "Wain (Ursa major) called Raptdiring,'^ or in the 
water stars, or vegetation stars, or in the moon, or sun, 
or in the luminaries which were from the beginning 
(anaghra raochdo), or in paradise. 

8. FravabdIn Yasht. 
This Yasht, comprising thirty-one chapters, which are 
divided into 158 verses, is the longest of all It is dedi- 
cated to the praise of the Frohars, Fravashi in the Avesta 
(preserved in the name Fhraortes, which is Fravartish 
in the ancient Persian of the cuneiform inscriptions), 
which means " protector/' These Frohars or protectors, 
who are numberless, are believed to be angels, stationed 
everywhere by Ahuramazda for keeping the good creation 
in order, preserving it, and guarding it against the con- 
stant attacks of fiendish powers. Every being of the good 
creation, whether living, or deceased, or still unborn, has 
its own Fravashi or guardian angel who has existed from 
the beginning. Hence they are a kind of prototypes, and 
may be best compared to the " ideas " of Plato who sup- 
posed everything to have a double existence, first in idea, 
secondly in reality.* Originally the Fravashis represented 

1 In modem Persian haftwarang, commenced to deify those great 
This word is hig^y interesting from founders of Brahmanism, nothing 
its identity with the ancient Vedic was more natural than to assign to 
and Greek names of the same con- them a place in the sky, and make 
stellation. The original form in the them one of the brightest and most 
Vedas is fikal^a, "a bear" (which is beautiful constellatioos. In the Iran- 
found only once in the hymns of the ian languages, however, the old name 
Bigveda, i. 24, 10) = Greek arktoB, **the seven bears'* was faithfully 
According to an account in the Sha- preserved. 

tapatha Br&hmana, iL x, 2, 4 (second ' The ideas are the models (para- 

f>art of the white Yajurveda) this deigmata) of everything existing; 

name was changed afterwards into the realities (or, according to Plato, 

that of Sapta fiakayah^ **the seven non-realities, because only the ideas 

Rishis," by which name the stars of have a real existence according to his 

Ursa major are called in the later doctrine) being only imitations there- 

Vedic hymns (see Rigveda x. 82, 2, of. The ideas are unborn, eternal, 

Atharvaveda vi. 40, i) and in the invisible, imperishable, but their imi- 

classical Sanskrit writings. The tations. the substances, are subject to 

sounds of riktha, "bear," and n<A», all changes. See Parmenides, p. 132, 

" seer, prophet,*' were so near to one d. Steph. Timoeus., 48, c. 52 a. Ac- 

auother, that at the> time when they cording to Aristotle (Metaphysics, u 
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only the departed souls of ancestors^ comparable to the 
pitaras, " fathers," of the Brahmans, and the Manes of the 
Eomans. The following extracts are translated from tlie 
"Fravardin Yasht : — 

1-7. Ahuramazda spoke to Spitama Zarathushtra : To 
thee alone I shall tell the power and strength, glory, use- 
fulness, and happiness of the holy guardian-angels, the 
strong and victorious, righteous Spitama Zarathushtra ! 
how they come to help me, [(Zend) how they give me 
assistance]. By means of their splendour and glory I up- 
hold the sky which is shining so beautifully, and which 
touches and surrounds this earth ;i it resembles a bird 
which is ordered by God to stand still there ; it is high as 
a tree, wide-stretched, iron-bodied, having its own light in 
the three worlds (thrishva); on which (the sky) Ahura- 
mazda, together with Mithra, Eashnu, and Spenta Armaiti, 
puts a garment decked with stars, and made by God in 
such a way that nobody can see the ends of its parts. 

By means of their splendour and glory, I uphold the 
high, strong An&hita (the celestial water) with bridges, the 
salutary, who drives away the demons, who has the true 
faith, and is to be worshipped in the world, and to be 
praised in the world ; the righteous who furthers life, the 
righteous who increases wealth, the righteous who increases 
property, the righteous who makes the fields thrive, the 
righteous who makes the countries thrive ; who purifies 
the seed of all males, who purifies the wombs of all females 
to make them fit for conception, who makes all pregnant 
females bear fine ofifspring, who provides females at the 
right time with milk ; the praised, the far-renowned, who 
is as large as all the waters which flow over the earth, who 
runs with might from the celestial heights into the sea 

9, a), Plato imagined as many " ideas" ^ Bavdva would be accordiDg to 

as there are things reaUy existing. Sanskrit the first person dual, but this 

Such celestial, or invisible, prototypes meaning does not agree with the struc- 

of terrestrial things are mentioned ture of the sentence ; it is evidently 

also in the Bible; see Heb. ix. 23; put for barai^i va, "it is for both.'* 
Exod. zxv. 9, 4a 
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Vouru-kasha. All its shores are then overflowing from its 
very centre, when those waters fall into it, when the high, 
strong An&hita pours them forth into their channels. She 
has a thousand springs, a thousand channels; each of 
these springs and each of these channels is of the circuit 
of a forty days' journey for a well-mounted messenger. 

11. By means of their splendour and glory, I keep, 
Zarathushtra ! the embryos alive in the pregnant females, 
to be formed out of a formless inanimate mass, to obtain 
a living soul, bones, form, consistency, growth of the 
faculty of walking, and speaking. 

12. If the strong guardian-angels of the righteous would 
not give me assistance, then cattle and men, the two best 
of the hundred classes of beings, would no longer exist for 
me ; then would commence the devil's power, the devil's 
reign, the whole living creation would belong to the deviL 

13. Between earth and heaven may the devilish spirit 
take up his residence ! [(Zend) between earth and heaven 
may the devil reside!]; but he (the devil) will not be 
able to destroy entirely (the influence) of the beneficent 
spirit (Ahuramazda). 

14. By means of their splendour and glory, the waters 
flow straight forward in inexhaustible sources ; by means 
of their splendour and glory, trees grow out of the earth ; 
by means of their splendour and glory, the winds blow, 
carrying with them vapours from inexhaustible sources. 

15. By means of their splendour and glory, the females 
are getting with children ; by means of their splendour and 
glory, they produce good ofispring; by means of their 
splendour and glory, there will be descendants. 

16. By means of their splendour and glory, that ingen- 
uous man (Zarathushtra), who spoke such good words, 
who was the source of wisdom, who was born before 
Gotama ^ had such intercourse (with God, obtained revela- 

1 Oaotema (in the original) u the Gautama, That Buddhism exiated at 
proper name of Buddha, the ifoander Balkh is weU koown. 
of Buddhism. Its Sanskrit form is 
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tion). By means of their splendour and glory, the sun 
goes on his path ; by means of their splendour and glory, 
the moon goes on her path ; by means of theu* splendour 
and glory, the stars go on their path. 

17. These guardian-angels of the righteous give great 
assistance in great battles (to be fought against the devil- 
ish empire). The guardian-angels of the righteous among 
the believers in the old religion, or those of the prophets 
{SaaahyafitS) to come, for making perpetuation of life, are 
the strongest of all; then the guardian-angels of the living 
righteous men are stronger than those of the dead. 

18. When a man living, who is the ruler over all the 
estates of a country, supports well the guardian-angels of 
the righteous, then each of his dominions will be well 
populated [(Zend) who supports well your good friend (the 
sun, miihra) yrith his far-extended dominions, and the pro- 
bity which is protecting and sheltering estates]. 

19. Thus I tell thee, holy Spitamal the power, strength, 
glory, support, and delight of the strong, victorious guardian- 
angels of the righteous, as they come to assist me, [(Zend) 
as the strong guardian-angels of the righteous bring me 
assistance]. 

20. Ahuramazda said to Spitama Zarathushtra : When 
in this world, Spitama Zarathushtra ! thou hast to pass 
mischief-bringing, bad, baneful ways, and thy life is threat- 
ened, then shalt thou recite these words, [(Zend) then shalt 
thou speak these victorious words, Zarathushtra !] : 

21. I praise, invoke, and extol the good, strong, bene- 
ficent, guardian-angels of the righteous. We praise those 
who are in the houses, those who are in the villages, those 
who are in the towns, those who are in the countries, those 
who are in the Zoroastrian communities, those of the pre- 
sent, those of the past, those of the future righteous, all 
those invoked in coimtries where invocation is practised. 

22. Who uphold heaven, who uphold water, who uphold 
earth, who uphold nature, &c. 

49, SO. We worship the good, strong, beneficent, guardian- 
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angels of the righteous, who come to the village in the 
season called HamaspathmaSda. Then they roam about 
there during ten nights, wishing to learn what assistance 
they might obtain, saying : Who will praise us ? who will 
worship (us) ? who will adore (us) ? who will pray (to us) ? 
who will satisfy (us) with milk and clothes in his hand, 
with a prayer for righteousness ? whom of us will he call 
here ? whose soul is to worship you ? To whom of us will 
he give that offering in order to enjoy imperishable food 
for ever and ever ? 

51, 52. Then the man who worships them with milk in 
his hand, and with clothes, and the prayer for righteous- 
ness, upon him the pleased (with this sacrifice), favourable, 
not-hurting, strong guardian-angels of the righteous bestow 
blessings. In this house (where they are worshipped in 
such a way) there will be abundance of cows and of men 
(posterity) ; there will be a swift horse and a well-fastened 
carriage; there will be found a prudent man who wiU 
worship us (in future) with milk and clothes in his hand 
and with the prayer for righteousness. 

82-84. We worship the good, strong, beneficent guai^dian- 
angels of the righteous, those of the immortal benefactors 
(Ameshaspentas), the rulers with their watchful eyes, the 
high, powerful, swift, living ones of everlasting truth. All 
seven are of the same mind, speak the same words, per- 
form the same actions ; [(Zend) they have the same mind, 
the same words, the same action, and the same master and 
ruler, the Creator Ahuramazda]. One looks into the soul 
of the other, considering about good thoughts, considering 
about good words, considering about good deeds, consider- 
ing about the best life, that the prayer may go up to their 
brightly shining paths. 

85. We worship the good, strong, beneficent guardian- 
angels, that of the blazing, beneficent, penetrating fire, and 
that of Sraosha, the righteous, swift, self-speaking, swiftly- 
running, the living, and that of NairySsanha (the angel). 

86. That of the Tightest righteousness (Bashnu razishta). 



'n 
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that of Mithra ^ith his far-extended dominions, that of 
the holy word (MoUhra spefUa), that of the day, that of 
water, that of earth, that of the trees, that of nature, that 
of existence, that of the two righteous worlds (visible and 
invisible, earthly and spiritual). 

87. We worship the guardian-angel of Gayd-marathan 
(Gayomard, Kayomars, the Adam or Manu of the Iranians), 
the righteous, who first listened to Ahuramazda's thoughts 
and sayings ; out of whose body he (Ahuramazda) formed 
the central mass (ndfd, "navel") 1 of the Aryan countries, 
the surface of the Aryan countries. 

88-94. We worship the rule and the guardian-angel of 
Zarathushtra Spitama, who first thought good thoughts, 
who first spoke good words, who first performed good 
actions, who was the first priest, the first warrior, the first 
cultivator of the soil, the first prophet, the first who was 
inspired, the first who has given (to mankind) nature and 
truth and words, and hearing of words, and wealth and all 
good, created by Mazda, of rightful appearance. Who first 
made turning the wheel among gods and men,2 who first 
was praising the rightfulness of the living creation, and 
destroying idolatry, who confessed the Zarathushtrian 
worship of Mazda, the religion of Ahura opposed to the 
demons. Who first spoke the word opposed to the demons,^ 
being the religion of Ahura in the animated creation, who 
first promulgated the word opposed to the demons, being 
the religion of Ahura in the animated creation. Who first 
spoke the whole of what is given by tlie demons in the 
animated creation, and what is neither to be worshipped 
nor invoked (it is profane), that is the strong, blessed, old 
religion of the countries (the ante-Zoroastrian, Deva reli- 
gion).-* Through whom the whole true and revealed word 

1 Compftrethe Qreek appellation of * That ia to aay, the Vendidad. 

Delphi : OmphaU gis, ** navel of the * This means that Zarathaahtra ia 

earth, ** t. e. , its centre. the originator of all religious thoughts, 

* This is a Buddhistic expression, both those current after, and those 

meaning ' ' established and propagated current before his time, 
the good religion." 
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was heard, which is the life and guidance of the worM, the 
praises of the righteousness i which is the greatest, best, 
and most excellent, and the promulgation of the best* reli- 
gion of those existing. Whom all Ameshaspentas, together 
with the Sun, worship with believing inquiry in the mind, 
for the duration of life, as the patron spirit and religious 
preceptor of the world, as praiser of the righteousness 
which is the greatest, best, and most excellent, and the 
promulgator of the best religion of those existing. Through 
his knowledge and speech the waters and trees become de- 
sirous of growing ; through his knowledge and speech all 
beings, created by the beneficent Spirit, are uttering words 
of happiness. For our welfare the fire-priest {dthravoC), 
Spitama Zarathushtra, was born, he offered sacrifice for us, 
and arranged the holy twigs. Thus comes forth from the 
waters (i.e., from Its source) the good religion of the Maz- 
dayasnians, spreading over all the seven regions of the 
earth. 

95. There the friend of the waters (the sun), ruling over 
far-extended dominions, produced all virtues of the coun- 
tries by their means, and makes them play when overflow- 
ing ; there the son of waters, the strong fire, produced all 
virtues of countries, and appeases them when overflowing. 

We worship the virtue and the guardian angel of 
Maidhy0-m9,onha, the disposer (of the good faith), who first 
heard Zarathushtra's speech and sayings. 

99. We worship the guardian-angel of Kavi Visht&spa, 
the bold, who speaks his own verses, the attacker of the 
demons, the believer in Ahura, who defiled,2 for the benefit 
of the good creation, the face of the devil and the witches, 
[(Zend) who cleft the face of the devil and the witches, 
that is to say, who was the arm and support of the Zoro- 
astrian belief in Ahura] ; (100.) who carried away from the 

1 The '* praise of righteousnest ** is troMcha, contain fragments of an old 

the Pahlavi technical name of the epic poem in honour of Kavi Vish- 

Ashem-vohu formula. tikspa, with some interpolations. The 

' The words from y6 drvja^ to vd*' metre is the Shloka. 
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Hunus ^ the standard [(Zend) which was tied], and depo- 
sited it in the impregnable fortress Maidhy6ish§.dha, shield- 
ing cattle and fields, [(Zend) favourable to cattle and iBelds]. 

104. We worship the guardian-angel of Hushkyaothna, 
son of Frashaoshtra, that of QsUla^na, son of Frashaoshtra, 
that of Hanhaurvat, son of J&m^pa, that of Yareshan, son 
of Hanhaurvat, that of Vohu-nemanh, son of Av§.raoshtra, 
to ward oflf the mischief done by nightmares, by ghosts 
disguised as black-coloured animals, by demons, and by 
witches. 

105. We worship the guardian-angel of Simaezhi, the 
reciter of spells, the Herbad, who slew most of the Usa- 
ghanas, who polluted the bodies and disturbed righteous- 
ness, who were irreligious, acknowledging neither patron 
spirit nor religious preceptor, who were charmers, frustrat- 
ing the help of the guardian-angels to resist the hostilities 
which were crushing the righteous. 

129. We worship the guardian-angel of Astvad-ereta 
who is called the victorious Saoshy§.ns. He is called 
Saoshy&ns, as he will conduce (sdvaydd) to the welfare of 
the whole animated creation. He is called Astvad-ereta, 
as he is keeping up the animated creation, guarding it 
against destruction, especially against the destruction 
caused by the two-legged Drukhsh (the personification of 
destruction), caused by the hatred of (the demons) who 
annihilate rightful things. 

9. BehbIm Ain> Rlif Tabhts. 

The Behrftm Tasht is devoted to the angel Behrdm, 
The original form of this name is Verethraghna, which 
means " killer of enemies," i,e., conqueror, and is to be iden- 
tified with Indra's name Vritrahd to be found in the Vedas. 
He is the giver of victory, and appears personally before his 

^ This nation ii mentioned by tbe to have often beeli engaged in war 

name of H{i,nd$ in Indian writings with them. They were the white 

also. See Vi^vnu Purdna, translated Huns who were once the terror of 

by H. H. Wilson, pp. 177, 194. They Eoropo. 
were hostile to the Iranians, who seem 
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devotee in such difiPerent forms as lie may choose to assume. 
He appears in the fonn of a wind, in that of a cow, in 
that of a horse, in that of a camel, in that of a hoar {vardjza^ 
Sans, vardha), in that of a boy aged fifteen, in that of a 
warrior, &c. Zarathushtra worshipped him, and was re- 
warded by the angel with strength in his arms and vigour 
in his whole body. 

Zarathushtra once asking Ahuramazda in what way the 
angel Behram should be worshipped, is answered in the 
following manner : The Aryan countries {i.e., their inha- 
bitants, the Iranians, ancestors of the Parsis) shall conse- 
crate water (called zaothra), arrange the sacred twigs called 
Baraom, and kill an animal of a reddish or yellowish colour, 
the flesh of which is to be cooked. Of this meal of Beh- 
rS.m, which is prepared occasionally to this day, neither a 
criminal, nor a courtezan, nor an infidel who is an enemy 
of the Zoroastrian religion, is allowed to eat. Should that 
happen then the Aryan countries will be visited by plagues, 
and devastated by incursions of hostile armies. 

The Eiim Yasht is devoted to the angel Mm, who is, 
however, never mentioned in it by this name, but is called 
vayush i upard-kairyS, i.e., the wind whose business is above 
(in the sky), the celestial breath ; or he is simply invoked 
by the names of Apd, " who is far, remote," and Bagha,^ 
" destiny." He is described as being everywhere (on all 
sides), and as the primary cause (dkhshti) of the whole 
universe. From these remarks we may gather that he re- 
presents that very fine and subtle substance which is called 
ether, and known to the Indian philosophers as dkdsha. 

He was worshipped by Ahuramazda and the great heroes 
and sages of antiquity, such as Ilaoshyanha, Takhma-urupa 
(Tahmilras), Yima, &c. Old maids beg him to grant them 
husbands. 

In the last (eleventh) section his manifold names are 

^ Thii name seenii to be coimeeted * See the first Mction of the fourth 
with the Yedic god Vdpu, ** the Essay. 
wiDdt" the original long d having 
been shortened to a. 
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explained. Vayush is there traced to the root vi, " to go, 
penetrate," and to va, " both," and explained by " I go to 
both creatures, those of the beneficent, and those of the 
malevolent spirit." By this and other names he is to be 
invoked at the time of worship. He has then the power 
of defeating hostile armies. 

la DIn and Ashx Tashts. 

In the Din Yasht the doAna mdzdayasnish, or the Zoroas- 
trian religion, is invoked as an angeL She was, of course, 
pre-eminently worshipped by Zarathushtra. The way in 
which he invoked her is described in a short hymn com- 
mencing as follows : — 

Yt. xvi. 2. Else from thy place! go out from thy 
house ! thou wisdom, created by Mazda ! which is the 
tightest ; if thou art in the front (of the house), put up 
with me ; if thou art behind it, return to me. 

Ashi is a female angel whom the Dasturs at present 
compare with Lakshmi, the Hindu goddess of wealth. But 
the Yasht devoted to her does not countenance this opi- 
nion. Her full name is Ashish vanuhi (now corrupted to 
Ashishang), which means " the good truth." She is called 
a daughter of Ahuramazda, and a sister of the Amesha- 
spentas or archangels. She makes the wisdom of all pro- 
phets continue, and inspires them in their turn with the 
heavenly (lit. original) wisdom. She comes to help all 
that invoke her from far and near. The ancient heroes and 
sages, Yiraa, ThraStaona, Zarathushtra, Kav& Vishtdspa, 
&c., worshipped her, and to all she granted what they were 
praying for, such as wealth, victory, or children. 

II. AshtAd, Zaktao, and Vakakt Tasbts. 

The name Ashtdd, which is to be traced to the Avesta 
word ArsJUdd, " height," does not occur in the Yasht bear- 
ing this name. The glory of the Aryan countries (i.e., 
their riches and wealth in trees, cows, sheep, and all other 
things of the good creation, which are the most effective 
means for destroying the works of the demons, and for pre- 
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serving everything in its original rectitude), and the Ashi 
vanuhi herezaiti (the good, high truth) are invoked in this 
Yasht. The glory (qarenS) being chiefly the subject of the 
ZamyM Yasht, and the Ashi Vanuhi that of the preceding 
Ashi Yasht, we cannot ascribe any independent value to 
this Ashtad Yasht, which is only an appendage to those 
two others. The name Asht3.d, by which the Dasturs un- 
derstand the height of mountains, was given to this short 
chapter only to distinguish it by a separate name from the 
two other Yashts. 

The name Zamydd refers to the earth. She is not 
directly invoked in this Yasht, which is chiefly devoted to 
the praise of the " glory " (qarenS) above mentioned. It« 
first section, which describes the origin of all mountains 
out of the heart of the central and primeval mountain 
Alborz (Hard berezaiti),'^ stands separate. Several names 
of mountains are particularly mentioned,* sucli as Ushidhdo 
(creator of light), Ushi-darenem (district of light), &c. 
The number of all the mountains is said to be 2244. 

In the following sections of this Yasht we find always 
invoked "the mighty glory which was peculiar to the 
Kavis " (the chiefs of the Iranian community in ancient 
times, mostly before Zoroaster). Ahuramazda produced it 
at the time of creating all that is good, bright, shining, and 
propagating life. It attached itself generally to one of the 
great heroes of antiquity, such as Thraetaona, Yima, &c., 
and enabled him to achieve great feats. Tliis heavenly 
glory is essential for causing the dead to rise at the end of 
the world. About this resurrection of the dead, which is a 
genuine Zoroastrian doctrine, we find in this Yasht two very 
interesting passages, which are almost identical (Yt. xix. 
II, 12 and 89, 90). The following is a translation of the 
second passage : — 

^ Here we find the pecnliar form mte mountain, anrrounded by its vait 

?iaraiti bamh, in which haraiti is an moantain ranges, 

abstract noun, meaning ** mountain ' To express the word " mountain " 

range, ** and baretht harez (in the Vedaa we find here two words used : gaxH and 

hrihan) "elevated, high." Its heart paurvata^ which are both to be found 

{zartdM) is here regarded as a sepa- also in Sanskrit {giri and parvata). 
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' This splendour attaches itself to the hero (who is to rise 

* out of the number) of prophets (called Saoshyantd) and to 
' his companions, in order to make life everlasting, unde- 

* caying, imperishable, imputrescible, incorruptible, for ever 

* existing, for ever vigorous, full of power (at the time) 
' when the dead shall rise again, and imperishableness of 
' life shall commence, making life lasting by itself (without 
' further support). All the world will remain for eternity 
' in a state of righteousness ; the devil will disappear from 
' all those places whence he used to attack the righteous 
' man in order to kill (him) ; and aU his brood and crea- 

* tures will be doomed to destruction.' 

The VavxirU Yasht is a very short prayer addressed to 
the star VanarU (by which the Dasturs understand the 
Milky-way, or Kdhri-kashdn in Persian), to kill all dis- 
turbers of the good creation. This constellation is said to 
stand directly over hell in order to frighten the demons.^ 

12. Two Fbaombnts or thi HXd6kht Kask; the AretN-i 
Paiohambab Zabatdsht akd VishtAbf Tabht. 

These four texts conclude the collection of all the Yashts 
extant, in Westergaard's edition. 

In the first fragment of the Hd^dhht Nask, the praise of 
Ashem or righteousness is recommended by Ahuramazda 
to Zarathushtra as one of the most meritorious works. By 
this praise we can understand only the recital of the sacred 
formula, J sA^m vohu, which is called, in Fahlavi, "the praise 
of righteousness." The larger or smaller amount of merit, 
resulting from repeating this prayer, depends on the time 
and occasion when it is done. Thus, for instance, the 
merit is far greater if the praise is uttered at night than if 
uttered in the day-time. 

The second fragment treats of the fate of the soul imme- 
diately after death, till it reaches either heaven or hell on 

^ The DMtan are of opinion, that Mithra at the head of the Deras, aa 
thii eonsteUation ia the weapon itated in the Khonhfid Taaht. 
{vatra) which ia conatantlj aimed hj 
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the fourth morning (inclusive of the day of death), accord- 
ing as its good words, or its sins, have preponderated during 
life. The following is a translation of these fragments : — 
Yt. xxi. I. Zarathushtra asked Ahuramazda: Ahura- 
mazda ! most munificent spirit, creator of the settlements 
supplied with creatures, righteous one ! in whom ^ alone is 
thy word, the enunciation of all good, of all that is of 
rightful origin ! / 

2. Ahuram£Lzda answered him : In the Ashem-reciter^^ 
Zarathushtra! 

3. Whoever recites the Ashem, with believing inquiry 
(remembrance) in his mind for the continuance of life, he 
praises me who am Ahuramazda, he praises the water, he 
praises the earth, he praises the cattle, he praises the trees, 
he praises all good^ created by Mazda^ that is of rightful 
origin. 

4. For this saying, Zarathushtra ! being recited cor- 
rectly (in addition) to the saying Ahuna-vairya if out- 
spoken, is for strength and victory in the soul and religion 
so benefited. 

5. For one recital of the Ashem, or one eulogy of a 
righteous man, is worth, Spitama Zarathushtra ! a hun- 
dred sleep-(prayers), a thousand (prayers) when eating 
meat, a myriad (of prayers) for the conception of bodies 
occurring in the primary existence. 

6. What is the one recital of the Ashem which is worth 
ten of the other recitals of the Ashem in greatness and 
goodness and excellence ? 

7. Ahuramazda answered him: That, indeed, right- 
eous Zarathushtra ! which a man recites as the Ashem for 
Haurvat&d and Ameretid when eating, praising good 
thoughts and good words and good deeds, renouncing evil 
thoughts and evil words and evil deeds. ' 

8. What is the one recital of the Ashem which is worth 

^ Beading 'kahinyay vhich in the * AthtmrttHtdf taken here m a loca> 
Avesta character is very like kahmdi tire, aeema to be a genitive, 
the form given In aU the manuscripts. 
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a hundred of the other recitals of the Ashem in greatness 
and goodness and excellence ? 

9. Ahuramazda answered him: That, indeed, right- 
eous Zarathushtra ! which a man recites as the Ashem 
after swallowing of the out-squeezed Homa, praising good 
thoughts, &c. [as in ver. 7]. 

10. What is the one recital of the Ashem which is worth 
a thousand of the other recitals of the Ashem in greatness 
and goodness and excellence ? 

11. Ahuramazda answered him: That, indeed, right- 
eous Zarathushtra ! which a man recites as the Ashen^ 
starting up from sleep and going to sleep again, praising 
good thoughts, &c. [as in ver. 7]. 

12. What is the one recital of the Ashem which is worth 
a myriad of the other recitals of the Ashem in greatness 
and goodness and excellence ? 

13. Ahuramazda answered him: That, indeed, right- 
eous Zarathushtra! which a man recites as the Ashem, 
awaking and rising from sleep, praising good thoughts, &c. 
[as in ver. 7]. 

14. What is the one recital of the Ashem which is worth 
the whole region of Qaniratha, with cattle and with wealth 
in humankind,^ in greatness and goodness and excellence ? 

15. Ahuramazda answered him: That, indeed, right- 
eous Zarathushtra ! which a man recites as the Ashem at 
the extreme end of life, praising good thoughts and good 
words and good deeds, renouncing all evil thoughts and 
evil words and evil deeds. 

16. What is the one recital of the Ashem which is worth 
all this which is in the earth and in the sky, and this earth, 
and those luminaries, and all good things created by Mazda 
(and) of rightful origin ? 

17. Ahuramazda answered him: That, indeed, right- 
eous Zarathushtra ! when one forsakes evil thoughts and 
evil words and evil deeds. 

Tt. xxii. I. Zarathushtra asked Ahuramazda: Ahura- 

^ Or perhapt " with chiefs among men." 
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m 

mazda ! most munificent spirit, creator of the settlements 
supplied with creatures, righteous one ! when a righteous 
man passes away, where dwells his soul that night ? 

2. Then said Ahuramazda : It sits down in the vicinity 
of the head, chanting the Gd^tha Ushtavaiti, imploring 
blessedness (thus) : Blessed is he, blessed is every one to 
whom Ahuramazda, ruling by liis own will, shall grant ^ 
(the two everlasting powers). " That night the soul experi- 
ences as much of pleasure as all that which (it had) as a 
living existence (i.tf., when living in this world). 

3. Where dwells his soul the second night ? 

4. Then said Ahuramazda: &c. [as in ver. 2]. That 
night, too, (the soul perceives) as much of pleasure, &c. [as 
in ver. 2]. 

5. Where dwells his soul also the third night ? 

6. Then said Ahuramazda : &c. [as in ver. 2]. And that 
night, too, (the soul perceives) as much of pleasure, &c. [as 
in ver. 2]. 

7. On the passing away of the third night, as the dawn 
appears, the soul of the righteous man appears, passing 
through plants and perfumes. To him there seems a wind 
blowing forth from the more southern side, from the more 
southern quarters, a sweet scent more sweet-scented than 
other winds. 

8. Then, inhaling that wind with the nose, the soul of 
the righteous man considers : Whence blows the wind, the 
most sweet-scented wind which I have ever inhaled with 
the nostrils ? 

9. Advancing with tins wind there appears to him what 
is his own religion (i.e., religious merit), in the shape of a 
beautiful maiden, brilliant, white -armed, strong, well- 
grown, erect, tall, high-bosomed, graceful, noble, with a 
dazzling face,2 of fifteen years, with a body as beautiful in 
(its) limbs (lit. growths) as the most beautiful of creatures. 

1 Theie plxmsei oonstitnte tbe first two lines of the G&tha UshtftvaitL 
See p. 155. 
« Or *• of brilliant origin." 
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10. Then the soul of the righteous man spoke to her, 
asking : What maiden art thou whom I have thus seen as 
yet the most beautiful of maidens in fonn ? 

11. Then answered him his own religion: I am, 
youth I thy good thoughts, good words, good deeds, (and) 
good religion, who (am) thy own religion in thy own self 
Every one has loved thee for such greatness and goodness 
and beauty and perfume and triumph and resistance to 
foes, as thou appearest to me. 

12. Thou hast loved me, youth! the good thoughts, 
good words, good deeds, (and) good religion, with such 
greatness, &c. [as in ver. 11] as I appear to thee. 

13. When thou chancedst to see another performing 
burning (of the dead) and idol-worship, and causing op- 
pression, and cutting down trees, then thou wouldst sit 
down, chanting the G&thas, and consecrating the good 
waters and the fire of Ahuramazda, and extolling the 
righteous man coming from near and far. 

14. Then (thou madest) me being beloved, more beloved, 
(me) being beautiful, more beautiful, (me) being desirable, 
more desirable, (me) sitting in a high place thou wouldst 
seat in a still higher place, through this good thought, 
through this good word, through this good deed. Then 
men afterwards worship me, Ahuramazda, the long- wor- 
shipped and conversed-with. 

15. The soul of the righteous man first advanced with a 
step he placed upon Humata (good thought) ; the soul of 
the righteous man secondly advanced with a step he placed 
upon H<ikhta (good word); the soul of the righteous man 
thirdly advanced with a step he placed upon Huvarshta 
(good action) ; the soul of the righteous man fourthly ad- 
vanced with a step he placed on the eternal luminaries.^ 

16. To him spake a righteous one, previously deceased, 
asking : How,- righteous one ! didst thou pass away ? 
how. rishteous one! didst thou come awav from the 
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birds ? from the material life to the 
perishable life to the imperishabli 
for thee in the blessing ? i 

17. Then said Ahuramazda : Ai 
askest, who has come along the f i 
tive path which is the separation 1 

18. Of the nourishments broug] I 
Zaremaya oil ; 2 that is the food, 
of good thoughts, of good wordi 
religion; that is the food, after I 
very good thoughts, of very good 1 
well-instructed, ruled by a mast< 

19. Zarathushtra asked Ahuri 1 
when a wicked man dies where ( 1 

20. Then said Ahuramazda : 
Zarathushtra ! in the vicinity o 
chanting the G&tha K^m-ner 
what land shall I turn ? whith( 
That night the soul experience' 
all that which (it had) as a 1 
living in the world). 

21. 22. Where dwells his soi 
in ver. 20]. 

23, 24. Where dwells his sc 
in ver. 20]. 

25. On the passing away of I 
Zarathushtra ! as the dawn ap 
man appears, passing through f 
there seems a wind blowing fc 
side, from the more northern 
smelling than other winds. 

26. Then, inhaling that wi 

1 That is, "how long wast thou re- i 

citing the G&tha Ushtayaiti? " See i 

ver. 2. 

' A cupful of this heverage is said 
to be given, by the archangel Vohu- i 

man, to the soul of a righteous person 
before it enters paradise. £7 drir^- 
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the wicked man considers : Whence blows the wind, the 
most foul-smelling wind which I have ever inhaled with 
the nostrils ? 

27-33.. [This passage, which must have been the con- 
verse of ver. 9-15, is omitted in aU known manuscripts as 
far as] the soul of the wicked man fourthly advanced with 
a step he placed on the eternal glooms.^ 

34. To him spake a wicked one, previously dead, asking: 
How, wicked one ! didst thou die ? how, wicked one ! 
didst thou come away from the dwellings supplied with 
cattlOp and from the procreative birds ? from the material 
life to the spiritual life ? from the perishable life to the 
imperishable life ? how long was thy distress ? 

35. AngrS-mainyush shouted : Ask not him whom thou 
askest, who has come along the frightful, deadly, destruc- 
tive path which is the separation of the body and soul. 

36. Of the nourishments brought to him (are some) from 
poison and poisonous stench ; that is the food, after death, 
of a youth of evil thoughts, of evil words, of evil deeds, of 
evil religion ; that is the food, after death, for a harlot of 
very evil thoughts, of very evil words, of very evil deeds, 
ill-instructed, not ruled by a master, (and) wicked.2 

The AjHn-i Faighambar-Zaratusht contains the blessing, 
by which the high priest (Zarathushtra) of the Iranians 
used to bless a governor or king. It is said to have been 
bestowed by Spitama Zarathushtra on his royal friend 
Kavi Vishtispa. The high priest wishes the king to have 
children, to be as victorious as the hero Fr^dun, as brilliant 
as Kai Kaus, as radiant as the sun, as shining as the moon, 
as just as the angel of justice himself, as free from disease 
and death as Kai Khusro ; and that, hereafter, he (the 
blessed) may enjoy the happy life of the blessed in the 

^ TbU is the fonrth and lowest ' The remainiDg sentences, append- 
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land of light and splendour. The hlessing concludes by 
the words " so it shall happen i as I bless you." 

The Vishtdsp Tasht, the first chapter of which is partly 
identical with the preceding text, is so corrupt in its 
grammatical forms that we may refrain from examining 
its contents, which, besides, do not appear to be particu- 
larly interesting. It is divided into eight chapters, of 
which the last is nearly identical with part of the second 
fragment of the H&ddkht Nask (Tt. xxii. 1-18) ; but the 
whole composition seems to be of comparatively late date. 

Xm. — SHORTER TEXTS (NYAYISH, AFRINGANS, 

GAHS, SIROZAH). 

These writings, which are comparatively very short, 
contain the prayers most commonly used by the Parsis 
nowadays ; but their contents, which are all taken from 
other parts of the Zend-Avesta (chiefly from the Tasna 
and Yashts), are of no particular interest either for the 
history of Avesta literature, or for that of the Parsi 
religion. 

The five Nydyishea or praises are devoted to the Sun 
(khurshSd), the Angel of the sun (Mithra, Mihir), the 
Moon (mah). Waters (&b&n), and Fire (3,tash). The prayers 
addressed to the Sun and Mithra, are to be repeated thrice 
every day by every pious Parsi Habitual neglect of this 
prevents the soul from passing the bridge Chinvad after 
death. Thrice every month the praise addressed to the 
moon is absolutely necessary. The repetition of the praise 
of the waters and fire is meritorious, but not so indis- 
pensable as that of the three other Ny2.yishes, 

Afringdns are blessings which are to be recited over a 
meal consisting of wine, milk, bread, and fruits, to which 
an angel or the spirit of a deceased person is invited, 
and in whose honour the meal is prepared. After the 
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consecration (which only a priest can perfonn) is over, the 
meal is eaten by those who are present. 

The performance of these Afring3.ns is required of every 
pious Parsi at certain fixed times during the. year. These 
are the six Gahanbars, each lasting for five days (at the 
six original seasons of the year), for which the Afringdn- 
GdkavMr is intended ; the five G&tha days (the five last 
days of the year), during which the Afringdn Gdtha must 
be used ; and lastly, the third day (Ardibahisht) of the 
first month (Fravardin) in the year, at.which the perform- 
ance of Afringdn JRapithvnn, devoted to the spirit presiding 
over the southern quarter (who is the guardian of the path 
to paradise), is enjoined to every Parsi whose soul wants 
to pass the great bridge ChinvafJ after death. 

The Jive Gdhs are the prayers which are devoted to the 
several angels who preside over the five watches, into 
which the day and night are divided (as detailed above in 
the note on p. 1 59). These prayers must be recited every 
day at their respective times. 

The ^Srasah, referring to the thirty days, is extant in 
two forms. It is nothing but a calendar enumerating the 
names and attributes of the thirty spiritual beings, each of 
whom is supposed to preside over one of the thirty days 
of the month, and by whose names the days are called. 
It is chiefly recited on the thirtieth day after a man's 
death, 

xrv. — ^vendidAd. 

The Vendid&d,! which is the code of the religious, civil, 
and criminal laws of the ancient Iranians, consists, in its 
present state, of twenty-two chapters, commonly called 
fargards (exactly corresponding to the word pericape), i.c] 
sections. The style of its constituent parts is too varied 
to admit of ascribing it to a single author. Some parts are 
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evidently very old, and might be traced to the first cen- 
turies subsequent to the prophet ; but the greater bulk of 
the work contains (like the Talmud) too minute a descrip- 
tion of certain ceremonies and observances to allow a 
modern critic to trace it to the prophet, or even to one of 
his disciples. The Vendidad as a whole (some of its parts 
seem to be lost, especially those containing the original 
texts, or the Avesta, of the old laws) is apparently the 
joint work of the Zarathushtras, or high-priests, of the 
ancient Iranians during the period of several centuries. 
They started with old sayings and laws (Avesta), which 
must partially have descended from the prophet himself,^ 
and interpreted them in various ways, often contradicting 
each other. These interpretations, the so-called Zend, 
became in the course of time as authoritative as the Avesta, 
or the original text, of the scripture itself, and in many 
cases, seem to have superseded it. This Zend was then 
capable of further explanation, which was less authori- 
tative and went by the name "P^zand." That we can 
actually discover these three different stages in the present 
Vendidad, the attentive reader will learn from a perusal of 
the following pages, where they will be separated from 
each other as much as possible. 

The Vendidad may, as to its contents, be divided into 
three parts. The first (fargard i.-iii.) is only introductory, 
and formed very likely part of a very ancient historical or 
legendary work of a similar kind to the Sh&hnamah. It 
contains an enumeration of sixteen Aryan countries, over 
which the Zoroastrian religion was spread (farg. i.), the 
legends of King Yima (farg. ii.), and strong recommenda- 
tions of agriculture as the most useful and meritorious 
work (farg. iii.). The second part (farg. iv.-xvii), forming 
the groundwork of the Vendidad, treats of laws, ceremonies, 
and observances, witliout keeping to any strict order. The 
third part (farg. xviii.-xxii.) is apparently an appendix 
treating of various subjects. Several extracts from this 

^ Compare for instance Vend. iv. with Yas. xlvL 5 (see p. 164). 
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text are here translated, and a summary is given of the 
contents of the remainder. 

I. Thb Fibst Faboabd of the VekdidIb, 
l%e First Sixteen Settlements of the Iraniane, 

A vesta. 

I. Ahnramazda said to Spitama Zarathushtra : I created, 
Spitama Zarathushtra I a delightful spot (which had 
been previously) nowhere habitable; for if I had not 
created, Spitama Zarathushtra ! a delightful spot (which 
had been previously) nowhere habitable, all earthly life 
would have poured forth towards Airyana-vaejo (the 
earthly paradise).^ 

3. As the first best of regions and countries, I, who am 
Ahuramazda, produced Airyana-vaSj8 of good capability. 
Thereupon, as an opposition to it, AngrS-mainyush, the 
deadly, formed a mighty serpent and frost caused by the 
Devas. 

Zend, 

4. Ten months of winter are there, two of summer ; 2 
and these (the latter) are cold as to water, cold as to earth, 
cold as to plants ; ^ then, 'as the snow falls around, then 
is the direst disaster. 

A vesta, 

5. As the second best of regions* and countries, I, who 
am Ahuramazda, produced G^u, in which Sughdha is 

^ The disooDnected phrases which "and afterwards also hapta heUti 
constitute ver. a are evidently frag- hdmind mdonkd^pctfieha zayana (seven 
ments of an old Avesta commentary, are the summer months, five the win- 
either quoted by the Pahlavi trans- ter) is declared." 
Utor, or left untranslated by him, ' The phnaecuihazinuihimaidhtmt 
and must be read as portions of the adka zitnahi zartdhaim (then is mid- 
commentary, not as iMirt of the text, winter, then is the heart of winter), 
rhe Pahlavi commentary, which con- not being translated by the Pahlavi 
tains these Avesta phrases, is rather commentator, appears to be merely 
nhaAurA. but evidentlv refers to the quoted bv him from some older 
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situated. Thereupon, as an opposition to it, Angro- 
mainyush, the deadly, formed a pestilence ^ which is fatal 
to cattle great and small. 

6. As the third best of regions and countries, I, who 
am Ahuramazda, produced Mouru (Marv), the strong, the 
righteous. Thereupon, as an opposition to it, Angro- 
mainyush, the deadly, formed war and pillage. 

7. As the fourth best of regions and countries, I, who 
am Ahuramazda, produced fortunate Bakhdhi (Bactria), 
with the lofty banner. Thereupon, as an opposition to it, 
AngrS-mainyush, the deadly, formed buzzing insects and 
poisonous plants. 

8. As the fifth best of regions and countries, I, who am 
Ahuramazda, produced Nis^ (Nisaea), [(Zend) which is 
between M8uru and B9,khdhi]. Thereupon, as an opposi- 
tion to it, Angr8-mainyush, the deadly, formed the curse 
of unbelief. 

9. As the sixth best of regions and countries, I, who 
am Ahuramazda, produced Haroyu (Herat), the water- . 
diflfti8ing.2 Thereupon, as an opposition to it, Angro- 
mainynsh, the deadly, formed hail and poverty. 

10. As the seventh best of regions and countries, I, who 
am Ahuramazda, produced Va^kereta,^ in which Duzhaka 
is situated. Thereupon, as an opposition to it, AngrS- 
mainyush, the deadly, formed the witch (pairika, " malevo- 
lent fairy ") Khnftthaiti, who attached herself to Keresispa. 

1 1. As the eighth best of regions and countries, I, who 
am Ahuramazda, produced. Urva,* abounding in pasture. 
Thereupon, as an opposition to it, Angr&-mainyush, the 
deadly, formed the curse of devastation.^ 

^ The Pahlavi tranBlation haa believe in their beoomiog purified 

WmAro mSg, " a Bwann of locusts.'* after a certain lapse of time. Herat 

3 The Pahlavi translator calls it is called Hariva in the cuneiform 

'* the yillage-deserting ; and its viUage- inscriptions. 

desertion is this, where we keep the ' Probably Snj.ast&n ; though the 
periods of nine nights and a month, Pahlavi translator identifies it with 
-^l — desert the house as evil, and go Kabul. 
_!--— deserted -Dnl- * Pi»rliftn« TCahnl. 
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12. As the uintli best of regions and countries, I, who 
am Ahuramazda^ produced Elhnenta,^ in which Yehrk^a 
is situated. Thereupon, as an opposition to. it, Angro- 
mainyush, the deadly, formed the evil, inexpiable deeds of 
paederastism. 

13. As the tenth best of regions and countries, I, who 
am Ahuramazda, produced the fortunate Haraqaiti.^ There- 
upon, as an opposition to it, AngrS-mainyush, the deadly, 
formed the evil, inexpiable deeds of burying the dead. 

14. As the eleventh best of regions and countries, I, 
who am Ahuramazda, produced HaStumat,^ the brilliant, 
the glorious. Thereupon, as an opposition to it, Angrd- 
mainyush, the deadly, formed evil sorceries. 

Zend, 

15. And this was its essential token, this (its) essential 
appearance; as wherever they attained the sorcery of 
incantation, then are the worst sorceries, then those even 
arise which are for murder and wounding the heart ; they 
are capable of any blights and potions.^ 

Avtsta, 

16. As the twelfth best of regions and countries, I, who 
am Ahuramazda, produced Bagha with the three races.^ 
Thereupon, as an opposition to it, Angrd-mainyush, the 
deadly, formed the curse of over-scepticism. 

17. As the thirteenth best of regions and countries, I, 

^ PoBsibly Kandahar. into Pahlavi, ttateB that * sorcery is 

' The HarauTati of the cuneiform ' this, that although they desire it 

inscriptions, and Arachosia of the ' not, yet it happens, and then it is 

classics. * said that it is in a way not allow- 

' The modem HUmand, and Ety- * able ;' &o. [as in ver. 15 in the 

mander of the classics. text]. 

^ These phrases are evidently the ^ The Pahlavi explains the three 

remains of an old Zend in the Avesta races as the three original classes of the 

language, the first portion of which community : the priests, warriors. 
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who sm Ahuramazda, produced Chakhra, the strong, the 
righteoa*?. Tliereupon, as an opposition to it, Angrft- 
inain]ni.%h, the deadly^ formed the evil, inexpiable deeds o/ 
burning the deail. 

1 8. As the fourteenth best of regions and countries, I, 
who am Ahuramazda, produced Yarena^ which is four- 
cornered ;i at which was bom Thraetaona (Fred&n), the 
slayer of the destructive serpent (Azhi-Dahak). There- 
uj>on, as an opposition to it, Angrd-mainyush, the deadly, 
formed untimely menstruations^ and non-Aiyan plagues of 
the country 2 

19. As the fifteenth best of regions and countries, I, 
who am Ahuramazda, produced (the land) of the seven 
rivers (India).^ Thereupon, as an opposition to it, Angro- 
mainyush, the deadly, formed imtimely menstruations, and 
irregular fever, 

20. As the sixteenth best of regions and countries, 
I, who am Ahuramazda, produced those who dwell 
without ramparts on the sea-coast. Thereupon, as an 
opposition to it, Angrd-mainyush, the deadly, formed frost 
caused by the Devas, and hoar-frost as a covering of the 
land. 

21. Tliere are also other fortunate regions and countries, 
valleys and hills, and extensive plains. 

2. The Second Faroard. 
{Ji^ma,^ or JamshM, the King of the Golden Age.) 

A vesta, 
r. Zarathushtra asked Ahuramazda: Ahuramazda! 

' Varenft ii probably Ohll&n ; bat Indns country, or India. The ad- 

thePahlavi translator states that some ditional phrase: kacha uskattara 

say it is Klrm&n, and that it wa« Hiildva avi dUioshatarem HiUdum^ 

called fonr-cornered because it had "from the eastern (lit. more mom- 

either four roads, or four gates. ing) Hindu to the western (lit. more 

■ Perhaps " non- Aryan invasions of evening) Hindu," is merely an Avesta 

111* nntmtrv.** T-! _. 
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most mnnificent Spirit, creator of the settlements supplied 
with creatures, righteous one ! with what man didst thou, 
who art Ahuramazda, first converse, besides me, who am 
Zarathushtra (i.e., before me) ? [(P§^and) to whom didst 
thou teach the Ahuryan, Zoroastrian faith ?] 

2. Then said Ahuramazda : With Yima, the fortunate, 
the rich in flocks, righteous Zarathushtra ! with him I, 
who am Ahutamazda, conversed first among men, besides 
thee (i.e., before thee), who art Zarathushtra. [(P&zand) 
to him I taught the Ahuryan, Zoroastrian faith.] 

3. Then I said to him, Zarathushtra! I, who am 
Ahuramazda: Become, fortunate Yima Vlvanghana! 
my promulgator and bearer of the faith (tie Zoroastrian 
religion). Then he, the fortunate Yima, answered me, 
Zarathushtra ! Neither am I fit, nor known, as promul- 
gator and bearer of the faith. 

4. Then I said to him, Zarathushtra I I, who am 
Ahuramazda : If thou, Yima ! wilt not become my pro- 
mulgator and bearer of the faith, then enclose my settle- 
ments ; then thou shalt become the conservator and the 
herdsman and the protector of my settlements. 

5. Then he, the fortunate Yima, answered me, Zara- 
thushtra ! I will enclose i thy settlements ; I will become 
the conservator and the herdsman and the protector of 
thy siettlements ; in my empire there shall be no cold 
wind nor hot, no fog, no death.2 

7. Then I, who am Ahuramazda, brought forth his im- 
plements, a golden sword 3 and a goad decorated with 
gold. Yima is to bear the royal dignity. 

8. Then the sway was given to Yima for three hundred 
winters (t.c., years). Then his earth was to be filled with 

1 Or **ei]larse, extend.** ' In Pahlavi tiUdk-h^mand, "hav- 
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cattle, oxen, men, dogs, birds, and red blazing fires. They 
found no room therein, the cattle, oxen, and men. 

9. Then I made known to Yima: fortunate Yima 
Vivanghana 1 the earth is to be filled with the assemblage 
of cattle, oxen, men, dogs, birds, and red blazing fires. 
They find no room therein, the cattle, oxen, and men. 

10. Then Yima went forth towards the stars on the 
sun's noonday path;^ he touched this earth with the 
golden sword, he pierced into it with the goad, speaking 
thus : Extend, bounteous Armaiti ! enlarge and spread, 
becu*er of cattle and oxen and men ! 

11. Then Yima made the earth expand herself by one- 
third larger than she was before; there the cattle and 
oxen and men walk according to their own will and 
pleasure, [(Pazand) just as it is their pleasure]. 

Zend, 

12-15. Then the sway was given to Yima for six 
hundred winters, &c. [as in ver. 8-1 1, but substituting 
" two-thirds" for " one-third "]. 

16-19. Then the sway was given to Yima for nine 
hundred winters, &c. [as in ver. 8-1 1, but substituting " to 
three-thirds " for " by one-third "].2 

Avesta, 

21. An assembly was held with the heavenly angels by 
Ahuramazda, the creator, the renowned in Airyana-vaSj8 
of good qualities. 

Zevd, 

An assembly was held, with the best men, by Yima, the 
king, rich in flocks, the renowned in Airyana-va^jo of good 
qualities. To this assembly, with the heavenly angels, 
came Ahuramazda, the creator, the renowned in Airyana- 
va6j8 of good qualities. 

^ Thftt ii, towards the south ; ' The phrases eonstitating ver. 20 

rapithwa means the time called gdh are merely / - ^ passages quoted by 

rapithwan, lasting from xo A.M. to the Puhlavi entator, and form 

3 p.if. no part of t 
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Avesta, 

To this assembly, with the best men, came Tima, the 
king, rich in fliocks, the renowned in Airyana-va6j8 of good 
qualities. 

22. Then spake Ahuramazda to Yima: fortunate 
Yima Vlvanghana! unto the material worid the evil of 
winter will come, and consequently a strong, deadly frost. 

Z&nd. 

Unto the material worid the evil of winter will come ; 
consequently much driving snow will fall on the highest 
mountains, on the summits of the heights. 

23. From three places, Yima! the cows should go 
away, when they are in the most baneful of places (deserts), 
and when they are on the tops of the mountains, and when 
in the gorges of the valleys, into the well-fastened cottages. 

Avesta, 

24. Before the winter the produce of this country was 
pasturage ; the water used before to overflow it, and after- 
wards the melting of the snow, and pools would occur 
there, Yima ! in the material world, where the footprints 
of cattle and their young would appear. 

25. Then make that enclosure the length of a riding- 
ground on each of the four sides ; bring thither the seeds 
of cattle, oxen, men, dogs, birds, and red blazing fires. 

Zend. 

Then make that enclosure the length of a riding-ground 
on each of the four sides, for a dwelling-place of men ; the 
length of a riding-ground on each of the four sides, as a 
field for cows (a cattle-run). 

Avesta. 

26. There collect the water into a channel the size of a 
H§.thra!l there fix land-marks on a gold-coloured spot 

«are equivalent to a Fanang of one thousand footatepa of two 
fe {und. p. 63. 
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(provided) with imperishable food; there erect houses 
(composed of) mats and poles and roofs and walls. 

Ztnd, 

27. Thither bring the aeeds of all men and women who 
are the greatest and best and finest on this earth. Thither 
bring the seeds of all kinds of cattle which are the greatest 
and best and finest on this earth. 

28. Thither bring the seeds of all plants which are the 
tallest and most odoriferous on this earth. Thither bring 
the seeds of all foods which are the most eatable and most 
odoriferous on this earth. Make pairs of them unceasingly, 
in order that these men may exist in the enclosures. 

Ave&ta. 

29. There shall be no overbearing, no low-spiritedness, 
no stupidity, no violence, no poverty, no deceit, no dwarf- 
ishness, no deformity, no monstrous teeth, no leprosy 
overspreading the body, nor any of the other signs which 
are the badge of Angrfl-mainyush, and are laid upon men. 

30. In the uppermost part of the country make nine 
bridges, in the middle six, in the lowermost three. To the 
bridges in the uppermost part bring the seeds of a thousand 
men and women, to those of the middle part six hundred, 
to those of the lowermost part three hundred ; and com- 
pass them in the enclosures with the golden sword,* and 
furnish a door to the enclosure, (and) a self-lighting window 
from the inside. 

31. Then Yima considered: How shall I make the 
enclosure as Ahuramazda told me? Then Ahuramazda 
spoke to Yima : fortunate Yima Vlvanghana ! distend 
this earth with the heels, rend it with the hands, like as 
men now separate the earth in cultivating. 

32. Then Yima did so as Ahuramazda desired; he dis- 

^ If tbiB implement be a plough it enclosure. If the implement be a 
would gnrround them with a farrow, winnowing-tray, they are to be 
but this would not be a very effectual covered over with it. 
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tended this earth with the heels, he rent it with the hands, 
like as men now separate the earth in cultivating.^ 

33-38. Then Yima made the enclosure, &c. [correspond- 
ing to ver. 25-30]. 

Zend. 

39. Creator of the settlements supplied with creatures, 
righteous one ! Which then are those lights, righteous 
Ahuramazda I which shine there in those enclosures which 
Yima made ? 

40. Then spake Ahuramazda: Self-created lights and 
created ones. [(P&zand) All the eternal lights shine up 
above, all created lights shine below from inside.] Once 
(a year) one sees there the stars and moon and sun rising 
and setting. 

41. And they think that a day which is a year. Every 
forty years two human beings are bom from two human 
beings, [(P^and) a pair, female and male]. So also with 
those which are of the cattle species. Those men enjoy 
the greatest happiness in these enclosures which Yima 
made. 

42. Creator of the settlements supplied with creatures, 
righteous one ! Who propagated there the Mazdayasnian 
religion in these enclosures which Yima made? Then 
spake Ahuramazda: The bird Karshipta, Spitama 
Zarathushtra I 

43. Creator of the settlements supplied with creatures, 
righteous one! Who is their heavenly lord and earthly 
master ? Then said Ahuramazda : Urvatad-nard, Zara- 
thushtra ! and thou who art Zarathushtra. 

3. Thb Third Faroabd. 
(The HoUnea of Agrieuliurey Vend. iiL 24-33.) 



Avesta. 
24. For this earth is not a place which is to lie long un- 

^ This TetM if found only in the VendidAd S4dab, and ii probablj an 
addition made by the Zenduit. 



cultivated. She is to be ploughed by the plooghman, that 
she may be for them (men) a habitation of a good (kind). 
Then the beautiful woman (the earth), who long goes 
cliildless, so (produces) for them male progeny (bulla) of a 
good (kind). 

Zetid. 

25. Whoever cultivates this earth, Spitama Zara- 
thushtra I with the left arm and the right, with the right 
arm and the left, unto him she bears fruit ; in like manner 
as a loving man does to (his) beloved, she stretched on the 
connubial couch [(P3,zand) lying on a place '] brings forth 
to him a son [(Pazand) or fruit]. 

26. Whoever cultivates this earth, Spitama Zara- 
tbushtra ! with the left arm and the right, with the right 
arm and the left, then speaks the earth to him : man ! 
who cultivatest me with the left arm and the right, with 
the right arm and the left, (27) I will, indeed, prosper the 
countries here, I will, indeed, come to bear all nourish- 
ments here ; [(Fizand) may they (the fields) yield a full 
crop besides barley], 

28. Whoever does not cultivate this earth, Spitama 
Zarathustra I with the left arm and the right, with the 
right arm and the left, then speaks the earth to him : 
man 1 who dost not cultivate me with the left arm and 
the right, with the right arm and the left, (29) here thou 
standest, indeed, at another's door obtaining victuals 
[(Pazand) among the beggars], and victuals are brought to 
thee, sitting outside, indeed, in driblets. [(Pazand) They 
are brought to thee by those who have abundance of goods.] 

30. Creator, &c., [as in ii. 39] : What causes the growth 
of the Mazdayasnian religion ? Then said Ahuramazda : 
Whatever is efficacious in the cultivation of barley, 
Spitama Zarathushtra I 

I The iTordB gdttah tayaiiait >ra amnS. Fafitu CTidently iipp«rt«ini 

an BiplanatiaD of tha older phrsH to vaSta, vhicb ia daSned at "» firtn- 

va^avt ttarela ; edtiith, "place," oua woman" io tbe Fubug-i Olm- 

eiplJuninK vaUtavt, and ttarela, khadllk. 
"atratohed," ooireaiKiDding to lay- 
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31. Whoever cultivates barley, he cultivates righteous- 
ness, [(Pazand) he promotes the Mazdayasnian religion], he 
extends this Mazdayasnian religion as by a hundred resist- 
ances (against the demons), a thousand offerings/ ten thou- 
sand prayer-readings.! 

32. When barley occurs,^ then the demons hiss ; 
When thrashing occurs, then the demons whine ; 
When grinding occurs, then the demons roar ; 
When flour occurs, then the demons flee. 

So the demons are driven out from the place [(P&zand] 
in the house for this flour] ; they shall bum their jaws, 
whereby it happens that the greater number are fellow- 
fugitives when barley becomes plentiful 

33. Then may he (the cultivator), therefore, recite the 
text: 

Avesia, 

There is no strength in those who do not eat. 
Neither for vigorous righteousness. 
Nor for vigorous husbandry, 
Nor for vigorous begetting of sons. 
[(Pllzand) For by eating all living beings exist; with- 
out eating they must die.] 

4. Thb Foubth Fabgabd. 
(Oivil and Criminal Zaros,) 

AvestcL 

I. Whoever does not return property to the owner of 
the property, becomes a thief of the property, taking it by 

1 Onltivation of barley, or wheat, is zooo, and zo,ooo other meritorious 

equivalent, so far as the destruction works. 

of the bad creation (the duty of every * The original is in metrical verses, 

Zoroastiian) is concerned, to 100^ which contain even rhymes. 
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force,! if he seize for his own out of anything of theirs 
agreed upon, whether by day or by night. 

Zend. 

2. Creator of the settlements supplied with creatures, 
righteous one! how many such agreements (mithra) are 
thine, who art Ahuramazda ? Then said Ahuramazda : 
Six, righteous Zarathushtra I The first by words, the 
second by offering the hand, the third by (depositing) the 
value of a sheep, the fourth by (depositing) the value of 
an ox, the fifth by (depositing) the value of a man (slave), 
the sixth by (depositing) the value of a district [(Pftzand) 
of a well-thriving, fenced-in, walled-in, well -arranged, 
prosperous district]. 

3, 4. The word makes the first agreement (promise). 
After that, the offering of the hand is marked, [(P^zand) the 
offering of the hand takes place after that among friends] ; 
after that, that of a sheep's value is marked, [(P&zand) that 
of a sheep's value takes place among friends] ; after that, 
that of an ox's value is marked, [(Pdzand) that of an ox's 
value takes place among friends] ; after that, that of a 
man's value is marked, [(P^zand) that of a man's value 
takes place among friends] ; after that, that of a district's 
value is marked, [(P^lzand) that of a district's value takes 
place among friends]. 

5. Creator of the settlements supplied with creatures, 
righteous one ! What punishment has the breaker of an 
agreement, made by words, to undergo ? Then said Ahu- 
ramazda : He has to pay a fine of 300 pieces to the next 
kinsmen (of the defrauded one). 

(The fine varies from 300 to looo pieces ; the breaking 
of the second class of agreement is fined by 600, that of 
the third by 7(X), that of the fourth by 800, that of the 
fifth by 900, and that of the sixth by looo pieces of atone- 
ment money.) 

^ The phrase ya^ nd kamkdmckana translator, and forms no part of tho 
is merely quoted by the Pahlavi text. 
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II. Creator of the settlements supplied with creatures, 
righteous one ! Whoever violates an agreement made by 
words, what is his punishment ? Then said Ahuramazda : 
One may give him three hundred blows with a horse-goad 
[(later P&zand) three hundred with a whip], 

(According to this P^and the niunber of blows varies 
from three hundred to one thousand, exactly in the same 
order as in the Zend above.) 

Aveda, 

17. Wlien a man's weapon rises, that is his attempt {Agt- 
reptem) ; when it assails, that is his assault (avaoirishtem) ; 
when it penetrates any one with evil intention, that is his 
perpetration (of manslaughter, aredush) ; at the fifth per- 
petration the man forfeits himself (his life). 

What follows (ver, 18-42) is P&zand, which, as to its 
character, is completely in accordance with the P&zand in 
ver. 11-16. The Zend or old explanation of this criminal 
law is lost, but from this Pazand it may be seen that the 
distinctions regarding the degree of guilt in attempted or 
accomplished murder, have become in course of time much 
more numerous. In the old text or Avesta, as quoted 
above (ver. 17), there are only three degrees distinguished, 
namely, dgereptem, or attempt; avaoirishtem, or assault; 
and aredush, or perpetration. In its Zend or commentary 
there were probably more distinctions made, and di£ferent 
degrees of punishment mentioned, as we may infer from 
the Zend following ver. i. In this Avesta capital punish- 
ment is ordered only when aredtcsh has been committed 
five times. In the P^and or sub-commentary there is a 
detailed list of punishments, consisting of blows with a 
horse-goad or whip, varying from five to two hundred in 
number. 

Towards the end of the fourth Fargard (ver. 44-54), we 
have only Avesta without Zend or commentary. This 



Avesta, wliich is certainly very old, and refers apparently 
to various subjects. Is so very obscnie in style as to be the 
most difficult pasa^e of the whole Vendidad, In its be- 
ginning there is an ancient law, enjoining the greatest 
friendship and equality among the members of the Zoro- 
astrian community. It runs as follows : ' And when men 
' of the same (Mazdayasnian) religion should come here, 
' either brothers or friends, seeking a field, or seeking a 
' wife, or seeking wisdom, if they should come seeking a 
' field, they may acquire their field here, if they should come 
' seeking a wife, you may make some of the women marry ; 
' if they should come seeking wisdom, you may recite the 
' beneficent texts.' 

J. Thb Fargardh T.-XVIL 
From the fifth to the eighth Fargard, we find very minute 
and detailed precepts for the treatment ot a dead body, the 
construction of Dakhmas or " towers of silence," and the 
purification of men or things brought into contact with a 
corpse. The idea pervading the whole is the utter impu- 
rity of a dead body, and the extreme purity and sacred- 
ness of earth, fire, and water. No impure thing can, 
therefore, be thrown upon any one of these elements, he- 
cause it would spoil the good creation by increasing the 
power and infiuence of the datvas or demons, who take 
possession of the body as soon as a man is dead. The 
corpse ia, therefore, to be carried on to the barren top of a 
mountain or hill, and to be placed on stones (or iron plates), 
and exposed to dogs and vultures, so as to benefit iu this 
way the animals of the good creation. A man who touches 
a dead body, the contagious impurity of which has not 
been previously checked by holding towards the corpse a 
peculiar kind of dog,' is said to be at once visited by a 

> Wbieb ii called " the four-eyed colonr of ths reit of hu body Tsrie* 

doK," * yellow spot oneaohof it! eye- from yelloir to vbite. To his eyei 

lidi bving coniidercd tn additionil s kind of magnetic ] " 

eye. He iuu yellow ean, onil tLe cribed. 



I 
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Bpectre, representing death itself. This is called drukhsh 
Tuisush, " the destructive corruption." To get rid of this 
annoyance he is to be sprinkled with water on the different 
parts of his body, as described with the greatest minute- 
ness in the eighth Fargard. 

In the same Fargard (vers. 73-96) the preparation of the 
sacred fire is described. Fires from sixteen different places 
are required, which, after having been purified by praying 
over them, must be brought to one and the same hearth 
(called ddityS-gdiush, now Dddgdh), The fire in which a 
dead body is being burnt is indispensable ; although it be 
the most impure of all,i it is believed to have absorbed the 
fire (heat or electricity) which was in the animal body. It 
is called nasupdka, and its obtainment and purification by 
putting it into a certain number of holes called halidareza 
(Persian anddzah, "a measure"), which requires much 
trouble, are more minutely described than the acquisition 
of the other fires (those of dyers, potters, glassworkers, 
blacksmiths, bricklayers, &c.). The collective fire obtained 
in tliis way represents the essence of nature, the fluid per- 
vading the whole earth, the cause of all growth, vigour, 
and splendour, and it is, therefore, regarded with great 
reverence by the Parsis. 

In the ninth Fargard there is a very detailed description 

of the great purification ceremony, called the " Barashnom 

of nine nights," which lasts for nine days (or rather nights). 

It is intended for the removal of any impurity whatever, 

% and is practised chiefly by priests. The person who has to 

I undergo the ceremony must drink the urine of a cow, sit 

^ on stones within the compass of certain magic circles, and 

' while moving from one heap of stones to another he must 

J rub his body with cow's urine, then with sand, and lastly 

wash it with water. This custom has descended from the 
most ancient times, when a purifying and healing influence 

^ To bum a dead body vt, according to tba ipiiit of the Zoroastrian law, 
one of the greatest orimea. 

Q 
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was ascribed to the urine proceeding from so sacred an 
animal as the cow was to the ancient Aryans.^ 

In the tenth and eleventh Fargards prayers are enume- 
rated, which were believed to have the power of removing 
the impurity caused by contact with a dead body. All 
these prayers are to be found in the older part of the 
Yasna. 

The twelfth Fargard treats of the duration of mourning 
for the death of the head of a family, and of relations in 
different degrees. For those who die as righteous men by 
the law of nature (who are called dahmas) only half aa 
much time of mourning is required as for those who die 
by their own hands, or are executed (who are called tanu-- 
per ethos). 

The thirteenth and fourteenth Fargards treat of dogs and 
water-dogs (udra, " otter "), which are not to be badly 
treated, wounded, mutilated, starved, or killed. Should 
a man be found guilty of such charges, he is to be severely 
punished. The killing of an otter is especially regarded as 
a horrible crime, since this animal is believed to contain 
the souls of a thousand male and a thousand female dogs. 
A man who commits this crime has to receive ten thou- 
sand lashes with a horsewhip, according to the later inter- 
pretation ; or he must kill ten thousand animals of the bad 
creation, such as snakes, mice, lizards, frogs, &c., and carry 
ten thousand loads of wood to the fire, &c. 

In the fifteenth Fargard various topics are treated, such 
as the sins called pesho-tanu (i.e., such actions as are not# 
of themselves considered specially hurtful or injurious, 
but which may under certain circumstances cause damage 
or injury), the crime of procuring abortion in the case of 
an illegitimate child,^ and the treatment of pregnant dogs. 

The whole sixteenth Fargard is devoted to the treatment 
of women at the time of their menstruation^ 

1 Cow's urine was probably a meta- ' Thii is strictly prohibited, and if 

phorical name for "rain-water" on- it be committed, the seducer, the^rl, 

ginally— the clouds being oows meta- and the nuxae, are equally guilty of 

phorically. the murder. 
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In the seventeenth Fargard precepts are given how to 
treat hair and nails which have been cut. The demons 
must be prevented from using the cuttings for doing injury 
to the good creation. 

6. — THE EIOHTEBNTH FAROARIX 

The commencement of this Fargard is probably lost, as 
it appears to begin now in the middle of a subject ; and 
its contents are of a very miscellaneous character, as may 
be seen from the following translation : — 

1. For many a man — so said Ahuramazda: righteous 
Zarathushtra ! wears another mouth-veil 1 (penSni, though) 
unclothed with religion ; falsely he is termed a fire-priest ; 
thou shouldst not call him a fire-priest, — so said Ahura- 
mazda : righteous Zarathushtra \^ 

2. He carries another vermin-killer 8 (khrafstrughna, 
though) unclothed with religion; falsely he is termed a 
fire-priest; thou shouldst not call him a fire-priest, — so 
said Ahuramazda : righteous Zarathushtra ! ^ 

3. He carries another plant* (as barsom, though) un- 
clothed with religion; falsely he i3 termed a fire-priest; 
thou shouldst not call him a fire-priest, — ^so said Ahura- 
mazda : righteous Zarathushtra I 

4. He wields the deadly poniard (for sacrificing, though) 
unclothed with religion ; falsely he is termed a fire-priest ; 

1 That ii, not the kind of month- ' The extra words (a^-eren^/rotA- 

Teil nsed by priests. The paitiddna^ anfiem, "two fingers' breadth," are 

"a pntting-on, a month-veil'' (PahL merely an Avesta qnotation, made by 

paddmy P&E. pendm), consists of two the Pahlavi translator, with reference 

pieces of white cotton cloth, hanging to the extent of the PenOm. 

loosely from the bridge of the nose to * That is, not the kind nsed by 

at least two inches below the month, priests. The krafttraghna was some 

and tied with two strings at the back implement that has now gone oat of 

of the head. It must be worn by a nse. 

priest wheneyer he approaches the ^ The two additional phrases are 

sacred fii^ so as to prevent his breath quoted by the Pahlavi translator, 

from contaminating the fire. On cer- ' This seems to refer to the nse of 

tain occasions a layman has to use a twigs of any improper plant for the 

substitute for the ptntm by screening sacred banouu 
his mouth and note with a portion of 
lus muslin shirt. 
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thou sliouldst not call him a fire-priest, — so said Ahnra- 
mazda : righteous Zarathushtra ! 

5. Whoever lies the whole night through without pray- 
ing, without reciting (the G3,thas), without repeating (the 
short prayers), without performing (any ceremony), with- 
out studying, without teaching,^ in order to acquire a soul 
fit for the Chinvad (bridge),* falsely he is termed a fire- 
priest; thou shouldst not call him a fire-priest, — ^so said 
Ahuramazda : righteous Zarathushtra ! 

6. Thou shouldst call him the fire-priest — so said Ahura- 
mazda : righteous Zarathushtra ! — who, the whole night 
through, would interrogate a righteous understanding, free 
from anxiety (or defect), tft for the widening (and) gratify- 
ing 8 Chinvad bridge, (and) obtaining the Ufe, righteous- 
ness, and perfection of the best life (paradise). 

7. Inquire, just one ! of me who am the Creator, the 
most munificent, the wisest, and the readiest replier to 
questions ; so will it be better for thee, so wilt thou be 
more beneficent, if thou wilt inquire of me. 

8. Zarathushtra asked Ahuramazda: O Ahuramazda! 
most munificent spirit, creator of the settlements supplied 
with creatures, righteous one! through what is one a 
criminal worthy of death ? 

9. 10. Then said Ahuramazda : By teaching an evil reli- 
gion, Spitama Zarathushtra ! Whoever, during three 
spring seasons, does not put on the sacred thread-girdle 
(kusti),^ does not recite the GS.thas, does not reverence the 
good waters, and whoever sets this man,*^ delivered into 
my custody, again at large, thereby performs no better 



^ Or, perhaps, "without itudying * Or, perhaps, ''anisting," "ser- 

the accents, and without iatoning Ticeahle." 

them : " comp. Sans, thiktj^d, * The Parsis wear the Aru^t as an 

' That is, a soul so good that it indispensahlesymhol of their religion; 

will find the Chinvad bridge wide it is formed of seventy-two fine woollen 

enough to allow it to pass over it to threads twisted together, 

heaven. If the soul be wicked it is ' Who neglects his dutiM as before 

said to find the bridge too narrow for stated, and to incun punishment or 

it to pass over. tribulation. 
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^ork than if he should cut the extent of the skin ofif his 
head.l 

11. For the prayer of one heretical, evil, unrighteous 
(man) lengthens the chin; (that) of two lengthens the 
tongue; of three there is no (such prayer) whatever; four 
invoke themselves.^ 

12. Whoever gives of the out-squeezed Hom-juice, or of 
the consecrated meats, to one heretical, evil, unrighteous 
(man), thereby performs no better work than if he should 
lead a troop of a thousand horse into the Mazdayasnian 
villages, should slay the men, and should drive away the 
cattle as booty. 

13. Inquire, just one 1 &c. [as in ver. 7]. 

14. Zarathushtra asked, &c. [as in ver. 8, to] righteous 
one 1 who is the dutiful attendant {sraoslidvarexa) of Srosh 
the righteous, the mighty, the embodiment of the sacred 
word, the impetuous runner ? 

15-17. Then said Ahuramazda: The bird named Paro- 
darsh, Spitama Zarathushtra ! which evil-speaking men 
call by the name Kahrkat&s.* Moreover, this bird raises 
(its) voice at the approach of dawn * (thus) : Arise ye men ! 
praise the righteousness which is most perfect; repulsed 
are the demons ; this one oppresses you, BiishySata * the 
long-handed, she lulls to sleep the whole living creation 
after it is awakened by the light (saying) : Sleep long, 
O man ! it befits thee not (to rise) ; trouble not about the 
three best things, the well-considered thought, the well- 
spoken word, and the well-done action; (but) trouble 
about the three worst things, the ill-considered thought, 
the ill-spoken word, and the ill-done action. 

18, 19. Moreover, for the first third of the night, my fire 



1 That if, ■hoold icalp him. ^ The terni uMm tArdm ia given 

* The meaning of this verse Is very ai a name for the third quarter of the 
obscare, and the text maj be defeo- night in the Farhang-i Otm-khadikk. 
tive. ' The demoness personifying nn- 

* A nickname of the domestio leaaonable ileep and lethax|Qr* 
oock* 
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of AhuraiDazda ^ entreats the master of the house (saying) : 
Arise to help, master of the house ! put on thy clothes, 
wash thy hands, fetch firewood, bring it to me, with washed 
hands make me blaze again by means of purified firewood ; 
the demon-formed Azi (covetousness) may get at me, he 
seems clinging around (my) life. 

20, 21. Then for the second third of the night, my fire 
of Ahuramazda entreats the husbandman (saying) : Arise 
to help, husbandman ! put on thy clothes, &c. [as in ver. 

19]. • 
22. Then for the third third of the night, my fire of 

Ahuramazda entreats Srosh the righteous (saying) : Arise 

to help, righteous, handsome Srosh 1 does one bring to 

me any of the purified firewoods of the material world with 

washed hands ? the demon-formed Azi may get at me, he 

seems clinging around (my) life. 

23-25. Then he, Srosh the righteous, wakes the bird 

named ParS-darsh, &c. [as in vers. 15-17]. 

26. Then speaks each of two companions lying on a bed : 
Do thou arise ! he (the cock) drives me away ; whichever 
of the two rises first wUl attain to the best life (paradise) ; 
whichever of the two brings to the fire of Ahuramazda 
(some) of the purified firewoods with washed hands, him 
will the fire, pleased (and) unharmed, bless in the follow- 
ing manner : 

27. May a herd of cattle accompany thee ! (and so) may 
a multitude of men (sons)!- may an active mind and an 
active life attend thee ! mayst thou subsist with an exist- 
ence of the nature of (this) blessing, so many nights as thou 
shalt live ! This is the blessing of the fire for him who 
brings dry firewood, selected for burning, (and) purified by 
the utterance of the Ashem (-vohu formula). 

28. And whoever had given away, with perfect recti- 
tude, these my birds, Spitama Zarathushtra ! in a pair, 
male and female, to a righteous man, may consider his 

^ That u, my Bacred fire, often called the ion, or offspring, of Ahara- 
mazda. 
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gift a mansion with a hundred columns, a thousand girders, 
ten thousand rooms,^ (and) ten thousand windows. 

29. And whoever had given a morsel 2 of flesh to this 
my bird Pard-darsh, I who am Ahuramazda shall neiver be 
asking him a second word, forth I will depart to the best 
life (paradise). 

30. The righteous Srosh, with lowered club, asked the 
Drukhsh : Drukhsh, inglorious (and) inactive ! dost thou 
then alone of all the living creation engender without 
cohabitation ? 

31. 32. Thereupon, she who is the fiendish Drukhsh 
answered him : righteous, handsome Srosh ! I do not 
alone of all the living creation engender without cohabita- 
tion: indeed I have even four paramours; they cohabit 
with me just as any other males cohabit with females for 
progeny. 

33. The righteous Srosh, with lowered club, asked the 
Drukhsh : Drukhsh, inglorious (and) inactive ! who is 
the first of these thy paramours ? 

34, 35. Thereupon, she who is the fiendish "Drukhsh 
answered him : righteous, handsome Srosh ! that, indeed, 
is the first of these my paramours, when a man gives not 
the merest trifle of imused clothes to a righteous man 
(when they are) begged for with perfect rectitude, he 
cohabits with me just as, &c. [as in ver. 32]. 

36. The righteous Srosh, with lowered club, asked the 
Drukhsh : Drukhsh, inglorious (and) inactive ! what is 
the extermination of (the result of) this ? 

37, 3S. Thereupon, she who is the fiendish Drukhsh 
answered him : righteous, handsome Srosh ! this is the 
extermination of it, when the man gives even a trifle of 
unused clothes to a righteous man (when they) are not 
begged for with perfect rectitude, he destroys my concep- 

1 The exact meaning of the words otherwiae translated, but hardly so 

translated "rooms" and "windows'* as to make sense out of aU parts of 

is very uncertain. the sentence. The flesh woold pol- 

* The words tanu mazd may be lute the cock if he ate it. 
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tions just as a four-legged wolf would utterly tear a child 
out of the womb. 

39. The righteous Srosh, with lowered club, asked the 
Drukhsh: Drukhsh, inglorious (and) inactive! who is 
the second of these thy paramours ? 

40, 41. Thereupon, she who is the fiendish Drukhsh 
answered him : righteous, handsome Srosh ! that, indeed, 
is the second of these my paramours, when a man makes 
water an instep's length beyond the toes;^ he cohabits 
with me just as, &c. [as in ver. 32]. 

42. The righteous Srosh, &c. [as in ver. 36]. 

43, 44. Thereupon, she who is the fiendish Drukhsh 
answered him : righteous, handsome Srosh ! this is the 
extermination of it, when the man, after he shall stand 
up,2 shall repeat, three steps off, the Ashem (-vohu formula) 
thrice, the Humatanam (Yas. xxxv. 2) twice, the Hukh- 
shathrotem&i (Yas. xxxv. 5) thrice, shall then recite the 
Ahuna-vairya (Yas. xxvii. 13) four times, (and) shall pray 
YSnh^-h^tam (Yas. vii 27) ; he destroys my conceptions, 
&c. [as in ver. 38]. 

45. The righteous Srosh, with lowered club, asked the 
Drukhsh : Drukhsh, inglorious (and) inactive ! who is 
the tliird of these thy paramours ? 

46, 47. Thereupon, she who is the fiendish Drukhsh 
answered him : righteous, handsome Srosh ! that, 
indeed, is the third of these my paramours, when a man 
asleep emits semen ; he cohabits with me just as, &c. [as 
in ver. 32]. 

48. The righteous Srosh, &c. [as in ver. 36]. 

49-52. Thereupon, she who is the fiendish Drukhsh 
answered him : righteous, handsome Srosh ! this is the 
extermination of it, when the man, after waking from 
sleep, shall repeat the Ashem (-vohu formula) thrice, &c. 

1 literaUy : * the length of the measure equivalent to a handV 

' fore-part of the foot beyond the breadth. 

* fore-part of the foot ; ' frabda * From the squatting position (reit- 

(Sans. yrapada)^ ** the fore-part ing merely on the soles of the feet) 

of the foo^** is understood to be a which is customary in such cases. 
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[as in vers. 43, 44]. Then he speaks to the bountiful 
Armaiti (spirit of the earth) : bountiful Armaiti ! I 
commit to thee this progeny (lit. man), mayst thou restore 
this progeny to me at the triumphant renovation (of 
creation, at the resurrection) ! as one knowing the Gathas, 
knowing the Yasna, attending to the discourses,! intellec- 
tual, experienced, embodying the sacred word. Then thou 
shouldst announce his name as Fire-produced (dtare-ddta), 
or Fire-oflfspring (dtare-chithra), or Fire-race (dtare-zafitu), 
or Fire-land (dtarc-daqyu), or any other name of (those) 
formed with (the word) Fire.^ 

53. The righteous Srosh, with lowered club, asked the 
Drukhsh: Drukhsh, inglorious (and) inactive 1 who is 
the fourth of these thy paramours ? 

54, 55. Thereupon, she who is the fiendish Drukhsh 
answered him : righteous, handsome Srosh ! that, indeed, 
is the fourth of these my paramours, when a man, after 
(his) fifteenth year, frequents a courtezan, ungirdled or 
uncovered,^ then at the fourth departing step, immediately 
afterwards, we who are demons, at once we occupy (his) 
tongue and marrow ; afterwards the possessed ones destroy 
the settlements of righteousness (which are) supplied with 
creatures, as the spells of sorcerers destroy the settlements 
of righteousness. 

56. The righteous Srosh, &c. [as in ver. 36]. 

57-59. Thereupon, she who is the fiendish Drukhsh 
answered him: righteous, handsome Srosh! there is 
no extermination whatever of it; when a man, after (his) 
fifteenth year, &c. [as in vers. 54, 55]. 

60. Inquire, just one ! &c. [as in ver. 7]. 

61. Zarathushtra asked, &c. [as in ver. 8, to] righteous 
one! who o£fends thee, who art Ahuramazda, with the 

1 Or ** oonvenationt," referring nsed for itiU-bom children, who 

prob&bly to such oonvenations be- must all be named, 

tween Ahuramazda and Zarathushtra > That ia, without tacred thread- 

a« are common in the Vendidad. girdle [kuM() or sacred shirt {nadarah); 

* The same kind of names, accord- anabddtd is a contraction of anaitffi' 

inc to Dastur Hoshangji, ought to be ddU, 
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greatest oflfence? [(Zend) who annoys (thee) with the 
greatest annoyance ?] 

62. Then said Ahuramazda: Truly the courtezan, 
righteous Zarathushtra ! who commingles the seed of the 
pious and impious, of idolaters and non-idolaters, of self- 
destroying sinners and non-self-destroying sinners (i.«., 
those whose sins are heinous and mortal and the reverse). 

63. With a look, Zarathushtra! she stagnates one- 
third of the mighty waters flowing in streams. With a 
look, Zarathushtra ! she destroys one-third the growth 
of the up-shooting, flourishing, golden-coloured 1 trees. 

64. With a look, Zarathushtra! she destroys one- 
third the coverings (crops) of the bountiful Armaiti (spirit 
of the earth). With a leer, Zarathushtra ! she destroys 
one-third of the strength, and success, and righteousness 
of a righteous man of very good thoughts, of very good 
words, of very good deeds. 

65. I tell thee, Spitama Zarathushtra! these females 
are also more destructive than darting serpents, or than 
howling wolves, or than a she-wolf suckling her young* 
(who) rushes into a (sheep-) fold, or than a frog spawning 
thousands (who) dives into the water. 

66. Inquire, just one ! &c. [as in ver. 7]. 

6t, 68. Zarathushtra asked, &c. [as in ver. 8, to] righte- 
ous one ! whoever, knowingly (and) intentionally cohabits 
with a menstruous woman (who is) conscious, knowing, 
and informed (of it), what is his punishment ? what is his 
atonement? what works performed in compensation for 
this may the culprit execute ? 

69, 70. Then said Ahuramazda : Whoever, knowingly, 
&c. [as in ver. 67, to] informed (of it), he shall furnish a 
thousand young cattle, and he should offer, with perfect 
rectitude, the fat of the kidneys 8 of all these cattle to the 

^ Perhaps '* green-coloured, ver^ suggested, bnt the meaning is yexy 

dant.*' uncertain. 

' This translation of the epithet ' All the old MSS. read oxmanivaAo 

eurd'daidkim is onlj a guess; per- (not afsmanivdo)^ and the Pahlavi 

haps ** seeing a goat ** might also be translation quotes, as an explanation, 
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priest for the fire; he should offer (it) to the good waters 
with (his) arm. 

71. He should ofifer with perfect rectitude a thousand 
loads ^ of hard firewoods, weU-hewn, (and) selected (as 
dry), for the fire ; he should offer, with perfect rectitude, a 
thousand loads of soft firewoods of the sandal-wood 
(wnxi^Twi), or benzoin (yohArgaona), or aloe-wood {vohA- 
kereti), or pomegranate (hadhdriaSpcUa),^ or any other of 
the most odoriferous trees, for the fire. 

72. He should lop off a thousand loppings' for the 
sacred twigs (Barsom). He should offer, with perfect recti- 
tude, to the good waters, fallen twigs of the shrub which 
is called pomegranate, for a thousand consecrated waters 
(zaothra) with Homa and milk, (which are) purified, 
examined (as to purity), purified by a pious man (a priest, 
and) examined by a pious man. 

73. He shoidd kill a thousand serpents gliding on their 
bellies, (and) two thousand others. He should kill a thou- 
sand land-frogs, (and) two thousand water-(frogs). He 
should kill a thousand ants carrying away corn, (and) two 
thousand others. 

74. He should erect thirty bridges across navigable 
waters.* One should strike (him) a thousand blows with 
a horse -goad, two thousand with a scourge (sraosM- 
charana). • 

75. 76. That is his punishment, that is his atonement, 
such are the works, performed in compensation for this, the 
culprit may execute. If he shall execute (them) he shall 
attain that life which is for the righteous, (but) if he shall 

theAvestaphrase: ya^aAtoreiwredA- frattairydd cannot refer to the pre- 

ha €uma reja^ from which it appears paration or final arrangement of the 

that asman ia connected with veredk- Baraom, which can be performed only 

ka, '* a kidney/' by a priest. The same remark ap- 

^ That is, loads for a man's back. plies to all the other offerinjiis here 

* Such are the traditional explana- mentioned, which must be brought 
tions of these terms for odoriferous to a priest for him to offer. 

woods. * That is, he should form foot- 

* That is, he should supply the bridges across streams which are not 
material for the Barsom. The verb f ordable with safety. 
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not execute (them) he shall attain that life which is for the 
wicked (and is) gloomy, originating in darkness, (and) dark.* 



7. — THE NINETEB^'TH FARGARD. 
rRAOMEKT 07 AN OLD EPIO BONO, VerS. 4, G-d. 

(77(6 djiniti attempts to frustrate Zarathusthra^s doings,) 

The verses 1-3 are introductory to the ancient song, and 
evidently intended as some explanation of the contents of 
this ancient text. In this introduction is described how 
Drukhsh, one of the evil spirits in Ahriman*s service, came 
forth from the northern regions at her master's command, 
to destroy Zarathushtra. The prophet frustrated all such 
attempts to ruin him by simply repeating the sacred 
formula Yathd-ahil-vairyd. Drukhsh, having been thus 
defeated, told the chief of the evil spirits, Angr6-mainyush, 
that it was impossible to do any mischief to the prophet. 

Zarathushtra perceived the snares laid for him, and 
thought about escaping them. This is described in the 
verses of the old song, which were undoubtedly current in 
the mouths of the Iranian people. The song is composed 
in the heroic metre of the ancient Aryans, the Anushtubh, 
which has given rise to the common Shloka.^ 

^ It 18 probable that this sentence in this world, as weU as in the fatnro 
refers to rewards and punishments existence. 

^ The original ballad is here subjoined in its metrioal form, its translatioD 
being given in the text. 

(4) 

Utehithtaif. Zaratkushtrd I euaretd oka mananha 

khruzkdya dbci^shd parthtandm^ \ atdnd sasta drtuhimnd, 

Defeotivk. 

(6) 
Paiti ahmdi adavata | duzhddmd Anrd mainptuh: 

Md mi ddma meretlehanuhat | ashdum Zaraihushtra I 

TULm ahi Pourushuspahi \ putkr6 bartthryd^ hacK^ 

Zdvishi; apa-stavai^uha | varLuktn daindm mdxdayaanim^ 

Vifiddi ydnem yatha vinda^ | ViidhagJumd danhupaitish. 

(7) 



PaiU ahmdi avatkaia 
N6id hi apastavdni 
N6i4 <Mto n6i4 ushtdnem 



yd Spitdmi Zarathushtrd : 
va^uAfin daSndm mdtdayasnim. 
n6i4 haodhcueha urvisyd4' 
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1. From the northern quarter [(Paz.) from the northern 
quarters], Angr6-mainyush, the deadly, the demon of 
demons, rushed forth. Thus spoke the evil-doing Angrd- 
mainyush, the deadly : Drukhsh (demon of destruction) ! 
rush forth and kill the righteous Zarathushtra. Then the 
Drukhsh rushed about him, the demon Bfdti, the destroyer 
intending to kUl. 

2. Zarathushtra recited the Ahuna-vairya (formula) ; he 
invoked the good waters of good qualities, he confessed 
the Masdayasnian religion. Drukhsh was overthrown by 
it ; the demon Bfdti, the destroyer intending to kill, ran 
away. 

3. Drukhsh then replied: Impostor AngrS-mainyush ! 
I do not think about doing any harm to Spitama Zara- 
thushtra [(P9j5.) the all-glorious, righteous Zarathushtra]. 
Zarathushtra perceived in his mind that the wicked^ evil- 
doing demons were laying snares for him« 

Song, 

4. Zarathushtra arose [(P&z.) Zarathushtra went forward] 
uninjured by the hostile intentions of the evil spirits, hold- 
ing a stone (?) in his hand, [(Zend) as large as a cottage]. 
The righteous Zarathushtra was praying to Ahuramazda 
the creator : Wherever thou touchest this wide, round, far- 
extended earth, incline to support Pourushaspa's house. 

5. Zarathushtra informed Angrd-mainyush : Evil-doing 
Angrd-mainjnish ! I will destroy the creatures produced 



Paiii ahmdi adavata 

Kahi vaeha vandhi f 

Kajut taya hnkeretdof^^ 



PaiUi ahmAi avcuhaUit 
Hdvanacha toMacha haomacha 

Afana zaya atti vahUhtem; 
Ana vcieha apa yatdni^ 

di dtukda Anra mainyd/ 

Dathad vnini akarani^ 

Hukhthathrd hudhdo^. 



(8) 

dtukddmd Anr6 mainptuh : 

kahi vacha apapasdhi t 

mana ddma Aifr6 mainyiuht 

(9) 
I ffd Spitdmd JSdntthusMrd : 

vacha meudd-frfukhta 

ana vacha vandni, 
ana zaya hvkeretdonhd, 
datha4 ipefUd mainyuth, 
fradaihen amethdo ipefUa 
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by the demons, I will destroy death produced hy the 
demons, I will destroy the witch Khnathaiti ^ for whose 
(destruction) the triumphant Soshy&ns will be bom out of 
the water ESsoya from the eastern quarter [(Paz.) from 
the eastern quarters]. 

6. To him spoke Angro-mainyush the creator of evils : 
Do not destroy my creations, righteous Zarathushtra ! 
Thou art Pourushaspa's ' son, from birth thou invokest. 
Curse the good Mazdayasnian religion, (then) thou shalt 
obtain fortune such as King Yadhaghana obtained. 

7. To him replied Spitama Zarathushtra: I will not 
curse the good Mazdayasnian religion, not (if my) body, 
not (if my) soul, not (if my) life should part asunder. 

8. To him spoke Angro-mainyush the creator of evils : 
With whose words wilt thou smite? with whose words 
wilt thou suppress my creatures (who am) Angro- 
mainyush ? (and) with what well-made weapons ? 

9. To him replied Spitama Zarathushtra: The mortar 
and dish and Homa, and the words pronounced by Mazda 
are my best weapons ; with these words will I smite, with 
these words will I suppress, with these well-made weapons, 
evil-doing Angrd-mainyush ! The beneficent spirit 
made (them), he made (them) in boundless time, the 
immortal benefactors (Ameshaspentas), the good rulers 
and good arrangers, co-operated. 

{ThefaU of the soul after death, vers. 27-32.) 

27. Creator of the settlements supplied with creatures, 
righteous one ! What are the events [(Paz.) what events 
happen? what events take place? what events are met 
with ?] (when) a man shall give up his soul in this world 
of existence ? 

28. Then said Ahuramazda : After a man is dead [(Paz.) 
after a man has departed, when the running evil-doing 
demons make destruction (of his life)], at daybreak after 
the third night, [(Paz.) when aurora is shining], he reaches 

^ Probably an idol-worshipper in Kandahar, or thereabonti. 
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Mithra, rising above the mountains resplendent with their 
own rightful lustre [(P^.) when the sun rises]. 

29. The demon Vlzareshfi by name, Spitama Zara- 
thushtra ! carries the soul bound towards the country of 
the wicked Deva-worshipping men.^ It goes on the time- 
worn paths, which are for the wicked and which are for the 
righteous, to the Chinvad bridge, created by Mazda, and 
right, where they ask the consciousness and soul their 
conduct in the settlements (i.e., world) [(PS,z.) what was 
achieved in the world of existence]. 

30. She, the beautiful, well-formed, strong, (and) well- 
grown, comes with the dog, with the register, with chil- 
dren, with resources, with skilfulness.* She dismisses 
the sinful soul of the wicked into the glooms (heU). She 
meets the souls of the righteous when crossing the (celestial 
mountain) Har&-berezaiti(Alborz),and guides them over the 
Chinvad bridge [(P&z.) the bridge of the heavenly spirits]. 

31. Vohu-mano (the archangel Bahman) rises from a 
golden throne ; Vohu-manfl exclaims : How hast thou come 
hither to us, righteous one ! from the perishable life to 
the imperishable life ? 

32. The souls of the righteous proceed joyfully to 
Ahuramazda, to the Ameshaspentas, to the golden throne, 
to paradise (Gard-nemfljia) [(P&z.) the residency of Ahursr 
mazda, the residence of the Ameshaspentas, and the resi- 
dence of the other righteous ones.] 

(Fragment not connected loith the preceding.) 

33. The righteous man being purified, the demons, the 
wicked evil-doers, are so frightened at (his) scent, after 
death, as a sheep encompassed by wolves is frightened by 
a wolf. 

^ The country of the deva-wor- dently refers to the maiden who ii a 

ihippers is India. personification of one's actions during 

' The dog is requisite to be looked life, and is said to meet the soul after 

at by a man at the last gasp, but the its third night's separation from the 

meaning of the two following epithets body. Compare the HIUi6kht Naak 

is veiy uncertain. This passage eri- (Tt. xzii. 9, p. aoo). 
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34. The righteous men assemble, Nairyd-sanha assem- 
bles. Say: Ahuramazda's friend is Nairyo-sanha ; thy- 
self invoke, Zarathushtra ! this creation of Ahuramazda 

35. Zarathushtra said unto me the words: I praise the 
rightful creation, formed by Ahuramazda; I praise the 
earth created by Ahura, the water created by Mazda, the 
rightful vegetation; I praise the sea Vouru-kasha {i.e., 
having distant shores) ; I praise the brightly-shining sky ; 
I praise the eternal luminaries (the fixed stars), the self- 
created.1 

36. i praise the best life (paradise) of the righteous, 
(which is) resplendent (and) all-glorious; I praise the 
house of song (ffard-nerndTia, equivalent to " paradise "), the 
residence of Ahuramazda, the residence of the Ameshas- 
pentas, the residence of the other righteous ones ; I praise 
the bridge Chinvad (bridge of the gatherer), created by 
Mazda, in the self-created intermediate region (between 
heaven and hell). 

37. I praise good fortune, the wide-eyed ; I praise the 
strong guardian-angels (Fravashis) of the righteous, bene- 
fiting all creatures; I praise Behram created by Ahura, 
the bearer of splendour created by Mazda ; I praise the 
shining, glorious star Tishtar (Ttr, Mercury), with the body 
of a golden-homed ox. 

38. I praise the beneficent hymns (the five G&thas), 
ruling over the (five) periods (of the day), the righteous 
ones. I praise the Ahunavaiti Gfttha ; I praise the Ushta- 
vaiti Gatha; I praise the Spent4-mainyii Gatha; I praise 
the Yohu-khshathra G&tha; I praise the Yahishtoishti 
Gatha. 

39. I praise the region {Karshvare, or Keshvar) Arezahi 
(and) Savahi; I praise the region Fradadhafshu (and) 
Vidadhafshu; I praise the region Vouru-bareshti (and) 
Vouru-jareshti ; I praise the region Qaniratha; I praise 
the splendid HStumat (Hilmand), the shining, the glorious. 
I praise the good wealth (Ashi) ; I praise the good science, 

1 Throughout these Terses 'I inToke' would be more oorreot than 'I praise.' 
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I praise the Tightest science. I praise the glory of the 
Aryan countries; I praise the glory of Yima the king, rich 
in flocks. 

8. The Fargabdb xz.~zxn. 

These last three Fargards of the Vendidad seem to have 
belonged originally to some medical book. They contain 
spells for curing diseases, which resemble very much the 
mantras which are intended for the same purpose in the 
Atharvaveda. Thrita is said to have been the first phy- 
sician who relieved mankind from the distress and misery 
caused by diseases. The angel, presiding over the medical 
art, is called Airyaman, to whom even Ahuramazda des- 
patches his miessenger Nairyo-sanha (Neryosangb). 

XV. — BRIEF SURVEY OF AVESTA LITERATURE. 

Having described, and illustrated by selected specimens, 
the various branches of the sacred literature of the Parsis, 
we may conclude this Essay with a brief summary and 
survey of the whole. 

At the head of this literature undoubtedly stand the 
FIVE GATHAS, which we must regard as the work of Spitama 
Zarathushtra himself and his disciples, as any one can 
easily convince himself by a careful perusal of the nume- 
rous passages, translated above from these hymns, and by 
comparing them with those extracted from other parts of 
the Zend-Avesta. Besides the internal evidence, which is 
strong and convincing enough, some external reasons may 
be alleged to corroborate the opinion that these G3.thas 
contain the undoubted teachings and sayings of the cele- 
brated Zoroaster himself. While the other parts are no- 
where said to be the work of Spitama Zarathushtra himself, 
he is distinctly and expressly mentioned, in the Srosh 
Yasht, as the author of these ancient and sacred songs (see 
p. 141). Whereas in the other parts of the Zend-Avesta 
Zarathushtra is spoken of in the third person, and even 
occasionally invoked aa a divine being — ^in the G&thas he 
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speaks of himself in the first person, and acts throughout 
as a man who is commissioned by God to perform a great 
task. We find him placed among men, surroimded by his 
friends, Kava Yisht^pa, J&md^pa,and Frashaoshtra, preach- 
ing to his countrymen a new and purer religion, exhorting 
them to forsake idolatry and to worship only the living 
God. 

The G&tha literature was, in ancient times, certainly 
not confined to the scanty fragments which "are now extant. 
There existed, no doubt, a much larger collection of the 
hjrmns and sayings of Spitama Zarathushtra and his dis- 
ciples, including those of the ancient prophets called 
Saoshyafltd, which are now and then alluded to in the 
Yasna. Out of this larger collection those verses were 
selected, which were believed to be most efficacious for 
putting down the evil influences of the hostile Devas and 
their priests (the Brahmans), and for increasing the welfare 
of the Zoroastrians; and these only have been preserved. 
The collection of the G&thas, extant now-a-days, may be 
well compared to the Samaveda, which contains detached 
verses, selected from the Eigveda, intended only for 
being sung at the celebration of the great Soma sacrifices. 
While the Brahmans preserved their complete Eigveda, 
or entire collection of hjmms, irrespective of their litur- 
gical application, the ancestors of the Parsis, who were 
apparently more careless of their sacred literature than 
their Brahmanical brethren, lost it almost entirely. 

Next to the Gathas in rank stands the Yasna of Seven 
Chapters (see p. 170).' For reasons pointed out above, 
we cannot regard it as a genuine work of Spitama Zara- 
thushtra himself. It appears to be the work of one of the 
earliest successors of *the prophet, called in ancient times 
Zarathtcshtra or Zarathushtrdtema (see sect, ii 3, of the 
fourth Essay), who, deviating somewhat from the high and 
pure monotheistic princijple of Spitama, made some con- 
cessions to the adlierents of the ante-Zoroastrian religion 
by addressing prayers to other beings than Ahuxamazdsu 
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The first part of the Yasna, styled above th( 
Yasna, is certainly of a far later date than ei 
"Yasna of Seven Chapters." The high-priests • 
have tried to conciliate the men of the old parti 
paoiryd-tkaS&hd, "of the old creed "), who were u; 
to forsake the ancient polytheistic religion, and i I 
hallowed rites and ceremonies. The old sacrifici 
reformed, and adapted to the more civilised mod ! 
of the Iranians. The intoxicating Soma beverr 
replaced by a more wholesome and invigorating; 
prdpared from another plant than the original Somi 
together with twigs of the pomegranate tree, and 
any process of fermentation (water being merely 
over them) ; but its name in the Iranian form, 
remained, and some of the ceremonies also, as we s 
in the fourth Essay ; the solemn sacrificial cakes 
Brahmans (puroddsha) were superseded by the 
bread called draond (Dariin). New invocations, acl 
to those divine beings who occupied the places 
ancient Devas or gods (branded by Spitama Zarat 
as the originators of aU evil and sin), were compoi 
adapted for the reformed Soma sacrifice (Homa cer: 
These new prayers form the substance of the latei 
which was to represent the formulas of the Brahi 
Yajurveda. 

If we compare this later Yasna with the Gathas, 
(irrespective of the difiFerence of dialect) such a vas I 
ence in their contents, that it is quite impossibli 
conscientious critic to assign them to one author. 
in the Gdthas we never find mentioned either 
Barsom, or gods like Mithra and Antlhita, or even A 
spenta, the general name for the heavenly council] 
meet with their names in nearly every page of tl 
Yasna. Here naturally arises the question why the 
of the Gathas, in propounding his new religious do 
entirely overlooked the things which were consid( 
after times as the most indispensable implements oi 
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service, and why he disregarded those gods and divine 
beings whom it was afterwards held very sinful to neglect? 
The only answer is, that he neither believed in them, nor 
thought them to be an essential part of religion. 

In the same rank as the later Yasna may be classed the 
VisPARAD (see p. 191). It was composed by one of the 
later high-priests for the celebration of the Gahanbars. 

While the Yasna and Visparad represent the Vedas 
among the Parsis, their Vendidad corresponds exactly to 
the Siriritis, or collections of customs, observances, laws, 
penalties, and fines, which form the groundwork of the 
so-called Dharma-Shilstra. Its different constituent parts 
have been noticed above (p. 225), and every thinking man 
can convince himself of the impossibility of ascribing the 
whole to Spitama Zarathushtra himself. The book only 
professes to give the conversations, which Zarathushtra is 
unanimously said (even in the Gdthas) to have held with 
God himself ; and that there was, in very ancient times, a 
work in existence purporting to contain such conversations, 
follows undoubtedly from the notice of such a work 
to be found in the Visparad and Vendidad itself (see p. 

142). 

If we compare Zarathushtra's conversations with Ahura- 
mazda, as contained in the Gdthas, with those which are 
reported in the Vendidad, we find a considerable difference 
between the two. In the Gslthas there is never any allu- 
sion made to the numerous ceremonies and observances 
which were deemed qJb^^tely necessary for a pious 
Hormazd-worshipper.^^^ Tlius, for instance, among the ques- 
tions put by Spitarfp Zarathushtra to Ahuramazda in 
Yasna xliv. (see p. 158), about tlie true religion and its 
obser\'ance, there is not a single one which refers to the 
treatment of the dead body, one of the most important 
things in the time of the Vendidad, or to the great purifi- 
cation ceremony (see p. 241), deemed so essential for the 
welfare of the Iranian community. Very likely Spitama 
Zarathushtra himself never gave any direct precepts about 
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the customs and usages which akeady existed in I i 
Had he done so we should expect him to allude 1 : 
especially in those verses where he mentions th( 
of checking the evil influences exercised by the 
(demons) ; but all he mentions are the splendour of ; 
mighty words revealed to him by Ahuramazda, the : 
tion of the soil, and purity in thought, word, an 1 
From his never mentioning the ceremonies enjo 
the Vendidad, it undoubtedly follows that, tho i 
might know them, he did not attach much weight : 
observance. 

Only on one point we find the laws given in tl . 
didad corroborated by the GS,thas. These are thosi i 
refer to the sacredness of a promise or contraci, 
Mithra, as one may learn from comparing Vend, iv 
238) with Yas. xlvi 5 (see p. 164). These seem 1 
originated from Spitama Zarathushtra himself, wl 
called into existence a new religious community, 
founded on the principle of inviolable faith and tni 

From a careful consideration of these and other <: 
stances which are pointed out above (p. 226), we 
regard the Vendidad as a work of Spitama Zarat 
himself, but as the joint work of his successors, the si 
high-priests of the Iranian community. That th< 
high-priests, together with the kings, were belie 
stand in direct communication with Ahuramazda li 
and to receive from him answers to their questit 
may see distinctly from Visp. i. 9 (quoted above, ]: 
The chief high-priest is there called Zarathusht 
which word literally means " the greatest ZarathusJ 
high-priest " (tema being the superlative suffix). Hi 
munications are held sacred in this passage, and pis 
a level with the Gathas. From this circumstance v 
distinctly gather that the works of the Zarathushtr 
were held in ancient times to be about equally 
with those of Spitama Zarathushtra himself. If \^ 
consider the Vendidad as their joint work, compiled 
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several successive centuries, it is not to be wondered that 
we find it so highly revered by the Zoroastrians even to 
the present day. 

Of the three stages which we can discover in the present 
Vendidad, the Avesta, no doubt, is very old, and perhaps 
partially traceable to oral sdyings descended from the 
prophet himself. Even the Zend, which makes up by far 
the larger portion of the present Vendidad, belongs to a 
veiy early age, and seems to be at least as old as the later 
Yasna. The Pazand is comparatively recent, and seems 
to be more of a literary and learned character than of 
practical consequence. 

In the Yashts (see p. 194), which correspond partially to 
the Fur^nic literature of the Brahmans, one may distinguish 
generally two classes of works, firstly, hymns, and secondly, 
conversations with Ahuramazda. 

The metrical pieces or hymns represent the fragments of 
the aucient epic poetry of the Iranians, as living in the 
mouths of their bards, and are not only to be found in the 
properly so-called Yashts, but are scattered throughout the 
whole Zend-Avesta (see Yas. ix., x. ; Vend. xix.). In their 
present form the Yashts, together with the shorter prayers, 
such as Afrtng&ns, Gahs, &c. (see p. 224), are evidently 
the most modern pieces of the Zend-Avesta, and have not 
the slightest claim to have been composed by Zarathushtra, 
or even by his earlier successors. This kind of literature 
grew up at a time when the Zoroastrian religion had 
already very much degenerated, and its original monotheism 
had partially given way to the old gods, who had been 
stigmatised and banished by Spitama Zarathushtra, but 
were afterwards transformed into angels. The songs of 
the bards, which we find introduced into the Yashts, may 
be old and genuine, but, strictly speaking, they have very 
little concern with the Zoroastrian religion. The Zoroas- 
trian conversations with Ahuramazda, which we often find 
in the Yashts, may be the work of the later high-priests, 
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but they seem to be entirely foreign to all that 
of Spitama. 

The tendency of the authors of these Yasht 
raise the dignity of the angels, such as Mithra, 
Anfthita, &c., to that of Ahuramazda, with whom 
said even to have equal rank (see p. 202). 
Ahuramazda himself is called, now and then, t 
shipper. Zarathushtra is also reported to have ] 
great reverence, but not the slightest trace of tJ 
discovered in his own Gdthas. 

This kind of literature has, no doubt, largely cc 
towards the deterioration of the religion founded b; 
Zarathushtra, and has partially re-established 
prophet endeavoured to destroy. As to its ag 
happily a certain historical hint to be found ii 
vardin Yasht, where mention is made of Oaotema 
Buddha), the founder of Buddhism (see p. 20 
Buddhism was spread over Bactria, at a very e 
we know from other sources. Buddha enterec 
(died) in b.g. 543; and before his lore could 
Bactria, at least one or two centuries must ha' 
after the master's death. Thus we arrive a 
between B.c. 450 and B.a 350, for the Fravard 
and there is no difiference, in language and idea: 
it and the others. A later date than this cannot 
ably assigned to the majority of the Yashts, bee 
language had already begim to die out before 
mencement of the Christian era, and most of t 
are written in comparatively correct language 
more grammatical errors than abound in some p 
Vendidad. There is, besides, another reason fo: 
ing the principal Yashts to the fifth century 
Christian era. At that time, as we learn from t^ 
tions of King Artaxerxes Mnemon,^ the worship 
and Anahita was spreading through all the do 

^ See Benfey, ''Persische Keilin- on the Scythio Tcnion 
sohriften,'* p. 67; Noma, ** Memoir tun Inacription," p. 15$ 
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the Persian Empire, which was not the case at the time of 
Darius Hystaspes, who never mentions these deities in his 
numerous inscriptions. This new form of worship caUed 
into existence a new appropriate sacred literature, which 
is partially preserved in the Yashts. 

The question as to the age of the other and older parts of 
the Zend-Avesta is closely connected with the determina- 
tion of the period at which Spitama Zarathushtra himself 
lived. As we shall see in the fourth Essay, we cannot 
place his era at a much later date than B.c. I2CX); and if 
we assign this date to the G^thas, as the work of Spitama 
Zarathushtra and his disciples, then we must fix the age 
of the larger portion of the Vendidad at about B.c. icxx>- 
900, and that of the later Yasna at about B.c. 800-7CX). 
The P&zand portion of the Vendidad is very likely not 
older than B.C. 500, and at the same time the collection of 
its different parts may have taken place. 

If we date the commencement of the sacred literature of 
the Parsis from b.g. I2CX), and place its close at b.c. 400, 
we allow a period of about 800 years, which is, in compari- 
son with other sacred literatures, such as those of the Jews 
and Brahmans^ rather too short than too long. 
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THE ZOROASTRIAN RELIGION AS TO ITS 
ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT. 

In this Essay it is intended to give a summary view of the 
origin of the Zoroastrian religion,^ its general character and 
development, so far as they can be ascertained from the 
original Avesta texts. The reader being furnished, in the 
preceding Essay, with translations of a good many passages 
leferring particularly to this subject, the conclusions to be 
diawn from them can be here condensed into compara- 
tively 

L — ^THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE BRAHMANICAL 
AND ZOBOASTBIAN BEUGIONS. 

Before we can properly discuss the question of the 
origin of the Zoroastrian religion, and the time when its 
founder flourished, certain traces of an originally close 
connection (which the attentive reader of both the Vedas 
and Zend-Avesta will readily perceive to exist) must be 
pointed out between the Brahmanical and Zoroastrian 
religions, customs, and observances. 

I. — ^Nahes of Divikb Beikos. 

The most striking feature, in this respect, is the use 
which we find made, in both the Vedas and Zend-Avesta, 
of the names, deva and asura (ahura in the Avesta). Deva 

^ Thia subject has been already i86z, at Poona; and more fully in 

briefly treated in the author's " Lee- the Essay appended to his Qerman 

tnre on the origin of the Parsi reli- work on the G&thas, toL ii. pp. 

gion," delivered on the ist of March 331-259. 
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is in all the Vedas, and in the whole Brahmanical litera- 
ture, the name of the divine beings, the gods who are the 
objects of worship on the part of the Hindus to the pre- 
sent day. In the Zend-Avesta, from its earliest to its 
latest texts, and even in modem Persian literature, deva 
(Pers. d%\)) is the general name of an evil spirit, a fiend, 
demon, or devil, who is inimical to all that comes from 
God and is good. In the confession of faith, as recited by 
Parsis to this day, the Zoroastrian religion is distinctly 
said to be vi-daSvd, " against the Devas," or opposed to 
them (see Tasna xii i, p. 173), and one of their most sacred 
books is called vt-daiv6-ddta (now corrupted into Ven- 
diddd), i.e., what is given against, or for the removal of, 
the Devas. The Devas are the originators of all that is 
bad, of every impurity, of death ; and are constantly 
thinking of causing the destruction of the fields and trees, 
and of the houses of religious men. The spots most liked 
by them, according to Zoroastrian notions, are those most 
filled with dirt and filth, especially cemeteries, which places 
are, therefore, objects of the greatest abomination to a true 
Hormazd-worshipper. 

Asura is, in the .form Ahura, the first part of Ahura- 
MAZDA (Hormazd), the name of God among the Parsis; 
and the Zoroastrian religion is distinctly called the Ahura 
religion (see Yasna xii. 9, p. 174), in strict opposition to the 
Deva religion. But among the Hindus Asura has assumed 
a bad meaning, and is applied to the bitterest enemies of 
their Devas (gods), with whom the Asuras are constantly 
waging war, and not always without success, as even Hindu 
legends acknowledge. This is the case throughout the 
whole Purftnic literature, and as far back as the later parts 
of the Vedas ; but in the older parts of the Rigveda San- 
hitS. we find the word Asura used in as good and elevated 
a sense as in the Zend-Avesta. The chief gods, such as 
Indra (Rigveda i. 54, 3),^ Varuna (Rv. i. 24, 14), Agni 

^ Id the quotations from the Rig- ten), the second to the hymn, and the 
veda, the first number refers to tho third to the verse. 
Man^ala (" book,'* of which there are 
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(Ev. iv. 2, 5 ; vii 2, 3), Savitri (Ev. 135, 7), 
Shiva (Ev. v. 42, 11), &c., are honoured with th 
"Asura," which means "living, spiritual," signi 
divine, in its opposition to human nature. In tl 
it is even used, now and then, as a name for all 
as for instance in Ev. i. 108, 6: "This Soma is 
tributed as an offering among the Asuras," by wl 
the Rishi means his own gods whom he was woi 
We often find one Asura particulariy mentione 
called "Asura of heaven" (Ev. v. 41, 3; heavei 
called by this name, Ev. i. 131, i), "our father, ^ 
down the waters " (Ev. v. 83, 6) ; Agni, the fii 
bom out of his womb (Ev. iii. 29, 14) ; his son 
heaven. 

In a bad sense we find Asura only twice in 
parts of the Eigveda (ii. 32, 4; vii. 99, 5), in \v 
sages the defeat of the "sons or men of the 
ordered, or spoken of; but we find the word 
quently in this sense in the last book of the 
(which is only an appendix to the whole, mad( 
times), and in the Atharvaveda, where the Ris^i 
to have frustrated the tricks of the Asuras (iv. 2 
to have the power of putting them down (vi. 7, 2 

In the Brdhmanas, or sacrificial books, belongii 
of the Vedas, we find the Devas always fighting 
Asuras.^ The latter are the constant enemi( 
Hindu gods, and always make attacks upon the 
offered by devotees. To defeat them all the 
cunning of the Devas were required; and the 
checking them was generally found in a new 
rite. Thus the Asuras are said to have given 
good many sacrificial customs, and in this way th 

* In the Pur&nas the Aiurtu are into existence. The b 

fighting not with the Devaa, but with tached to Asura was tl 

the Sur<u. The latter word is a mere in the negative prefix a 

fiction of Liter times, and not to be fore their opponents si 

fonnd in the Vedas. A false etymo- without it, in the form Ji 
logy has called this new class of gods 
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contributed towards maMng the Brahmanical sacrifices so 
complicated and full of particular rites and ceremonies. 
To give the reader an idea of the way in which the battles 
between the Devas and Asuras are said to have been 
fought, a translation of a passage, taken from the Aitareya 
Brdhmana (i. 23) i of the Eigveda, is here given : — 

'The Devas and Asuraa waged war in these worlds. 

* The Asuras made these worlds fortified places (pur, ie., 
' polis, town), and made them as strong and impregnable 

* as possible ; they made the earth of iron, the air of silver, 

* and the sky of gold. Thus they transformed these worlds 
' into fortified places (castles). The Devas said : These 

* Asuras have made these worlds fortified places ; let us 

* thus build other worlds in opposition to these (now occu- 

* pied solely by them). They then made out of her (the 

* earth) a seat, out of the air a fire-hearth, and out of the 

* sky two repositories for sacrificial food (these are called 

* Savirdhdna), The Devas said : Let us bring the Vjpa- 

* sads;^ by means of a siege (upasada) one may conquer 

* a large town. When they performed the first Upasad, 
' then they drove them (the Asuras) out from this world 

* (the eartii) ; when they performed the second, then they 

* drove them out from the air; and when they performed 

* the third, then they drove them out from the sky. Thus 



1 An edition and translation of the 
tehole work (in two Yolumes) was 
published by the author in 1863, 
ginng fuU information regarding the 
Brahmanical sacrifices, which were 
previously little known to European 
Sanskrit scholars, as » is scarcely 
possible to obtain a knowledge of them 
without oral information from pro- 
fessional sacrificial priests. But they 
are too essential a part of the Vedic 
religion (now chiefly preserved by the 
so-called Agnihotris) to be overlooked 
by those who are inquiring into the 
Brahmanical religion and its history. 
* ^ This is a particular ceremony 
which is to take place immediately 



after the great Pravargya ceremony, 
duiing which the priests produce for 
the ss^rificer (yajamdna) a golden 
celestial body, with which alone he 
is permitted by the gods to enter 
heaven. When in this way the sacri- 
ficer is bom anew, he is to receive 
the nourishment appropriate for an 
infant's body, and this is milk. The 
chief part of the Upasad ceremony is, 
that one of the priests (the Adhvaryu) 
presents milk to him in a large 
wooden spoon, which he must drink. 
Formerly it had to be drunk from 
the cow which was to be milked by 
the Adhvaryu. But this custom has 
now fallen into disuse. 
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'they drove them out from these worlds. The Asuras, 

* thus driven out of these worlds, repaired to the Ritus 

* (seasons). The Devas said : Let us perform Upksad. 

* The Upasads being three, they performed each twice 
' (that makes six in all, corresponding with the six seasons). 
' Then they drove them (the Asuras) out from the Ritus. 
' The Asuras repaired now to the months. The Devas 

* made twelve Upasads, and drove them out from the 

* months. After having been defeated here also, they re- 

* paired to the half-months. The Devaa performed twenty- 

* four Upasads and drove the Asuras out of th'e half- 
' months. After having been defeated again, the Asuras 
' repaired to the day and night ; the Devas performed the 
' Upasads and drove them out. Therefore, the first Upasad 

* ceremony is to be performed in the first part of the day 

* and the other in the second part of the day. He (the 

* sacrificer) leaves thus only so much space to the enemy 
' as exists between the conjunction of day and night (that 

* is, the time of twilight in the morning and evening).' 

That the Asuras of the Brahmanical literature are the 
supreme beings of the Parsis (Ahuramazda with his arch- 
angels) is, according to these statements, hardly to be 
doubted. But there exists, perhaps, a still more convincing 
proof. Among the metres, used in the Tajurveda, we find 
seven which are marked by the epithet dsurt, such as 
Gdyatri dsurt, Ushnih dsuri, Pankti dmri} Tl^ese Asura 
metres, which are foreign to the whole Kigveda, are actu- 
ally to be found in the 6&tha literature of the Zend- 
Avesta, which professedly exhibits the doctrines of the 
Ahura (Asura) religion. The Odyatrl dsuri consists of 
fifteen syllables, which metre we discover in the G4tha 
Ahunavaiti (see p. 144), if we bear in mind that the number 
of sixteen syllables, of which it generally consists, is often 
reduced to fifteen (compare, for instance, Yas. xxxi 6, and 
the first two lines of xxxi 4). The Ushnih dsurt, consist- 
ing of fourteen syllables, is completely extant in the G^tha 

1 See the "White Yajuireda,'* edited bj A. Weber, vol. i p. U 
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Vohu-khshathra (Yas. li.), each verse of which comprises 
fourteen syllables. , The Pankti dsurt consists of eleven 
syllables, just as many as we found (p. 144) in the Gathas 
Ushtavaiti and Spent3,-mainyii. This coincidence can 
certainly not be merely accidental, but shows clearly, that 
the old Gatha literature of the Zend-Avesta was well 
known to the Rishis who compiled the Yajurveda. 

Of great importance, for showing the original close re- 
lationship between the Brahmanical and Parsi religions, is 
the fact that several of the Indian gods are actually men- 
tioned by name in the Zend-Avesta, some as demons, others 
as angels. 

Indra, the chief god of the Brahmans in the Vedic times, 
the thunderer, the god of light and god of war, for whom 
pre-eminently the Rishis, the ancient founders of Brah- 
manism, squeezed and drank the intoxicating Soma bever- 
age, is expressly mentioned in the list of the Devas or 
demons which we find in Vend, xix 43.^ He is there 
second only to Angrd-mainyush (Ahriman), the arch-fiend 
who is sometimes designated daSvandm daivd, " demon of 
demons " in the Aveeta, but " god of the gods " in Sanskrit. 

Next to Indra stands Sdurva daiva, whom we discover 
in one of Shiva's names Sharva (see the White Yajurveda, 
XVL 28). In NdorJiaithya daSva we readily recognise 
the Ndsatyas of the Vedic hymns, which name is there 
given to the two Ashvins, the Dioskuri of the Indian 
mythology. 

Some names of the Vedic Devas are, however, used in a 
good sense, and are transformed into Yazatas or angels in 
the Zend-Avesta. The most noticeable is Mithra, the 
Sanskrit form being MUra. In the Vedic hymns he is 
generally invoked together with Varuiia (identical with 
the god Uranos of the Greeks), the ruler of heaven and 
master of the universe ; * but in the Zend-Avesta he was 

^ This pauage is omitted in two of the Yedio hymxii he occupied a much 

the oldest manuBoripts. higher position. The whole universe 

3 In Inter times he was helieved to Ie subject to his laws, 
prenide over the waters only ; but in 
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eveiywhere separated from his ancient companion 
ever, there is one hymn in the Eigveda (iii. 59, mii' 
ydtagati) in which Mitra alone (as the sun) is a 
in the following way : — 

* Mitra caDs men to their work; Mitra is pi 
' earth and heaven ; Mitra looks upon the nation 
' without shutting his eyes. To Mitra bring the 

* with ghl ! 

* Mitra ! that man who troubles himself to 1 

* order (rule), son of eternity (dditya) ! shall hai 

* dance; he,- protected by thee, shall neither be s 
' defeated ; no distress befalls him, neither from i 

* from far.' 

In comparing these veises with the extracts giv€ 
from the Mihir Yasht, one may easily be convince! 
complete identity of the Vedic Mitra and the Persian 

Another Vedic deity, Aryaman, who is general 
ciated with Mitra and Varuna (Ev. L 136, 2), is 1 
recognised in the angel Airyarnan of the Zend-. 
Aryaman has in both scriptures a double meaning 
friend, associate" (in the 6&thas it chiefly me: 
client"); (6) the name of a deity or spirit who 
particularly to preside over marriages, on which o<; 
he is invoked both by Brahmans and Parsis (see | 
He seems to be either another name of the sun, liko 
Savitri, Ptbs^an, &c., or his constant associate and 
sentative. In the Bhagavad Gita (x. 29) he is mei 
as the head of the pUaras, ** manes, or ancestral spii 

Bhaga, another deity of the Vedas, belonging 
same class as Mitra and Aryaman (to the &: 
Adityas), is to be recognised in the word bagha 
Zend-Avesta, which word is, however, not en: 
there as a name of any particular divine being, bi 
veys the general sense of " god, destiny"! (lit. "po:i 

^ Thii word is to be found in the onio mythology knew a hi 

Slayonic Umgnages (Btuaian, Polish, white god, and a antmy bog 

kc) in the form bog as the common god. 
name for " Ood.** The ancient Slav- 

a 
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That the Vedic god Bhaga (compare the adjective baghd- 
laJcTUa, " ordained by fate," which is to be found in both 
the Veda and the Zend-Avesta) was believed to be a deity, 
presiding over the destiny and fortune of men, may be 
clearly seen from some passages in the Eigveda, of which 
Ev. vii. 41, 2, is here quoted: 'Let us invoke the victor 
* in the morning (ie., the sunlight which has defeated the 
' darkness of night), the strong Bhaga, the son of Aditi 
' (imperishableness, eternity), who disposes aU things (for 
' during the night all seemed to be lost). The poor and 
' the sick, as well as the king, pray to him, full of trust, 
' saying : Give us our portion.' 

Aramati, a female spirit in the Vedas, meaning: (a) 
"devotion, obedience" ^Rv. vii. i, 6; 34, 21), (6) "earth" 
(x. 92, 4, s), is apparently identical with the archangel 
Armaiti, which name has, as the reader will have learned 
from the third Essay, exactly the same two meanings in 
the Zend-Avesta. In the Vedas, however, her name is of 
rare occurrence, being found in some hymns of the Eigveda 
only.^ She is called a virgin who comes with butter oflfer- 
ings in the morning and evening to Agni (Ev. vii i, 6), a 
celestial woman (gnd, see p. 170) who is brought by Agni 
(Ev. V. 43, 6). 

Nardshanm (see Y&ska's Nirukta, viii. 6), an epithet of 
several Vedic gods, such as Agni, Piisljan, and Brahman- 
aspati (but especially of Agni), is identical with Nairyd- 
sanka (Neryosangh), the name of an angel in the Zend- 
Avesta, who serves Ahuramazda as a messenger (see 
Vend, xxii.), in which capacity we find Agni and P'iishan 
in the Vedic hymns also. The word means " one praised 
by men," i.«., renowned. 

The Vedic god Vdyu (wind, especially the morning 
wind), " who first drinks the Soma at the morning sacri- 
fice," is to be recognised in the spirit Vayu of the Zend- 
Avesta, who is supposed to be roaming everywhere (see 

^ See, about Aramati and Armaiti^ the German Oriental Sooiety, toL 
the author's article in the journal of viii. U^54) P* 7^9^77^ 
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the KSm Yasht above, p. 2 14). He is the only Ved : 
who is mentioned by name (twyti) in the G&thas (" 
6), but, of course, not called a de!;a, which word has 1 
a bad meaning in the Zend-Avesta. 

Vritrahd, " killer of Vritra (a demon)," one of t 
frequent epithets of Indra in the Vedic books, ! 
recognised in the angel Verethraghna (BehrSm, 1 
Behi&m Tasht above, p. 213). It looks rather sti . 
the first glance, that we should find one and th ! 
Vedic god, Indra, with his proper name " Indra " ! 
in the list of demons, and with his epithet " Vi 1 
worshipped as a very high angeL But the problem i 
easily solved if one bears in mind that Vritrahd is 1 
in the hymns of the Eigveda not exclusively to In( 
also to another deity, Trita, who occupied in th : 
ancient times the place of Indra as thunderer and I 
the demons of the air (Ev. i. 18, 71). That this I 
identical with ThraStaona (Pr§d<in) in the Iranian 1 ; 
we shall soon see. 

A very remarkable coincidence, as to the nur 1 
divine beings worshipped, is to be found betwci 
statements of the Yedas and the Zend-Avesta. 
Vedas, especially in the Atharvaveda and the Br^l 
the gods number thirty-three (frayas-tri'Tishcid de\ 
alL Although the passages do not vary as to the e 
they do not throughout agree as to the names of tl 
vidual gods by which the number is made up. 
Aitareya Brahmanam (iii. 22, p. 6y, of the author's e 
they are enumerated in the following order : eight V 
eleven Rvdras, twelve Adityas, one Prajdpati, ai: 
VcLshatkdra} Instead of the last two we find J 
Prithivi (heaven and earth) enumerated in the Shat 
Brahmanam (forming part of the white Yajurveda^ 
7, 2. In another passage (xi. 6, 3, 5) of the same 

^ This is a personiSoatioii of the hj the sacrificial priest, whe 

formula Vauskaf, "may he (Agni) ing the offering into the fire. 

cArry it np I " which is pronounced personified, the efficacy of t 

with a very much lengthened sound fioe is to be nnderstood. 
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we find Indra and Praj&pati mentioned as the last two. 
In the E&mayana (iii. 2, 15) the two Ashvins are men- 
tioned instead of them,i In the Atharvaveda (x 7, 13, 
22, 27), all the thirty-three gods are said to be included in 
Prajftpati (Brahma) as his limbs.2 

With these thirty-three Devas of the Vedas we may 
compare the thirty-three raJtu$, or chiefs, for maintaining 
the best truths, as they are instituted by Mazda, and pro- 
mulgated by Zarathushtra (Yas. i. 10). From their not 
being expressly enumerated according to their several 
classes, as the thirty-three Devas are in the Vedas, we may 
gather, with some certainty, that the " thirty-three raJtus " 
was only a time-haUowed jformula for enumerating the 
divine existences, the bearing and import of which was no 
longer understood by the Iranians after their separation 
from the Brahmans. 

2. — Names and LEGEims of Heroes. 

There is not only a great similarity between, and even 
identity of, names of divine beings in both the Veda and 
Zend-Avesta, but a similar dose resemblance extends also 
to the legends of heroic feats related in both scriptures. 
But, at the very outset, we can discover, notwithstanding 
this similarity, a striking difference between the Iranian 
and Brahmanical notions regarding these legends. The 
Brahmans attribute them generally to gods, the Iranians 
partly to great heroes and partly to angels. The following 
are some of the most striking resemblances : — 

Yima khshaSta (JanishM) and Yama rdjd. The names 

1 The Inter tradition, as laid down deplorable state in which we find it 

in the Parftnas, haa iocreased the now. 

Vedic number of thirty-three deities ' This tendency towards establish- 
to thirty-three ko^is, or 330 millions, ing a kind of monotheism is, now 
This fact is a striking instance how and then, to be discovered in the 
nnscrupulously and ridiculously the ancient Vedic hymns. Compare, for 
statements of the Vedas have been instance, the celebrated passage, Big- 
expanded and exaggerated in later veda i. 164, 46, where it is said that 
times, which has contributed to- '*the wise men understand by the 
wards bringing Hinduism into the different gods only one being.'* 
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and epithets are the same ; Yirna is identical with Tama, 
and khshaSta means " king/' the same as rdjd. The family 
name of both is the same : Vtvanhdo or son of Vivanghvat 
in the Zend-Avesta (see the secgnd fargard of the Vendidad 
above, p. 231), and Vaiixisvata or son of Vivasvat in the 
Veda. In the Zend-Avesta Yima gathers round him men 
and animals in flocks, and fills the earth with them ; and 
after the evils of winter had come over his territories, he 
leads a select nimiber of the beings of the good creation to 
a secluded spot, where they enjoy uninterrupted happiness. 
According to the hymns of the Bigveda, * Yama, the king, 
' the gatherer of the people, has descried a path for many, 

* which leads fi[X)m the depths to the heights ; he first 

* found out a resting-place from which nobody can turn 

* out the occupants ; on the way the forefathers have gone, 
' the sons will follow them' (Eigveda x. 14, i, 2). Yama 
is here described as the progenitor of mankind; as the 
first mortal man he first experienced death, and first went 
up from the low valley of this earth to the heights of 
heaven, where he gathers roimd him all his descendants, 
who must follow in his track by the law of nature, and 
rules over all who have entered his dominions, which are 
full of bliss and happiness. This happy ruler of the 
blessed in paradise has been transformed, in the modem 
Hindu mythology, into the fearful god of death, the 
inexorable judge of men's doings, and the punisher of the 
wicked. In the legends of the Iranians, as extant in the 
Zend-Avesta and Sh&hn&oiah, he was the king of the 
golden age and the happy ruler of the Iranian tribes. 

Thrita, Thraitaona (Fridlln) and Trita, Traitana, 
Thrita, one of the S&ma family (from which the great hero 
Bustam sprang), is in the Zend-Avesta (see p. 257) the 
first physician, the curer of the diseases created by Ahri- 
man ; an idea which we find also attached to Trita in the 
Vedas. He is said, in the Atharvaveda (vi. 113, i), to 
extinguish illness in men, as the gods have extinguished it 
in him; he must sleep for the gods (xix. 56, 4). He 
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grants a long life (Taittiriya SanhiiA, Black Yajurveda, 
i 8, lo, 2). Any evil thing is to be sent to li^rn to be 
appeased (Eigveda viii. 47, 13). This circumstance is 
hinted at in the Zend-Avesta by the surname Sdma, which 
means " appeaser." He is further said to have been once 
thrown into a well, whence Brihaspati rescued him (Ev. i. 
105, 17). The Indian tradition makes him a Risl^i, and 
ascribes several hymns of the Eigveda to him (as for 
instance Ev. i. 105). There are some traits discoverable 
in the ancient hymns which make him appear rather like 
a god than a mortal man. He drinks Soma, like Indra, 
for obtaining strength to kill the demon Vj-itra (L 187, i), 
and, like him, he cleaves with his iron club the rocky cave 
where the cows (the celestial waters) are concealed 

(i. 52, 5). 

ThraitaoTiob {FridiXn) is easily recognised in the Vedic 
TraitanUy who is said to have severed the head of a giailt 
from his shoulders (Ev. i. 158, 3). His father is called 
Athwydy which corresponds exactly with the frequent sur- 
name of Trita in the Vedas, viz., Aptya, Trita and 
Traitana seem to have been confounded together in the 
Veda, whereas originally they were quite distinct from 
one another. Trita was the name of a celebrated physician, 
and Traitana that of the conqueror of a giant or tyrant ; 
the first belonged to the fanuly of the Sdmas, the latter to 
the Aptyas, In the Zend-Avesta the original form of the 
legend is better preserved (see about Thraitacyrwby p. 178). 

Kava Us (Kaikdds in the Shahndmah) and Kdvya 
Ushanas, He is one of the great heroes of the Iranians, 
and believed to have been a ruler over Iran. In the later 
Indian literature, he is identified with Shukra, the planet 
Venus, and said to bave been during his lifetime the Guru 
(prophet or teacher) of the Daityas or Asuras, the enemies 
of the gods. But he is npt viewed in this light in the 
ancient Vedic hymns. There he is associated with the god 
Indra, who calls himself Kdvya Ushand (Ev. iv. 26, i), 
and is invoked by the name Kavi Ushand (Ev. i 130, 9). 
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This K&vya UshanH (meaning '' Ushand, son o 
installed Agni as a high- priest for mankind (E^ 
17); he led the heavenly cows (the clouds) to 
(Ev. i. 83, 5), and made India's iron club, by whic 
killed his enemy Yritra. In the Bhagavad Gita i 
is considered as the first of the poets, wherefore 
who calls himself the first in every particula 
identifies himself with Ushanas. According to i. 
bh^ta (L 2544) he has four sons, who offer sacrii 
Asuras. In the Iranian legend he does not £ 
blameless; he is said to have been so proud 
conceited as to endeavour to fly up to heaven, 
arrogance he was then severely punished. 

The name Ddruiva is given, both in the Y 
Zend-Avesta, to enemies with whom wars are to I 
Compare Yt. v. 73, and Atharvaveda iv. 24, 2, 
Eigveda it is often a name of the orchdemon Yr 
whom Indra is fighting. 

In the legend of Tishtrya (see p. 200) some of 
ticulars relating to Irtdra and Brihaspati in the "V' 
be recognised. Tishtrya cannot bring the rain 
sea Youru-kasha over the earth, if not assistei 
prayers of men. In the same way Indra canni 
the celestial cows (the clouds) from the rocky ca\< 
they have been carried by demons, without the 1 
of Brihaspaii, who is the representative of the pri 
up by men to the gods, and the personificatio]: 
devotion and meditation. 

3. — Sacrificial Ritbb. 

Although sacrifices are reduced to a few ri' 
Parsi religion now-a-days, we may discover, on 
them with the sacrificial customs of the Brahmai 

^ Moet of the Vedio saorificei are Their number was ver^ 

stiU ia UM. Those Brahmans, who time of the Peahwas, an 

perform aU the sacrifices required for considerable in some c 

going to heaven, according to the states, aa for instance 

Vedio system, are caUed Agnihotfit, miniona of the Gaikwi 
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similarity in the rites of the two religions. Some of the 
most BtrDdng of these resemhlauces will be here pointed 
out 

At the very outset the attentive reader of the Vedas 
and the Zend-Aveata will observe the identity of a good 
many terma referring to priestly functions. The very 
name for " priest " in the Zend-Aveata, Aihrava, is to be 
recognised in the atharvan of the Vedas, by which tonn a 
priest of Fire and Soma is meant. The Vedic words M(» 
(a aeries of invocations of several deities, accompanied by 
the offering of the sacrificial cakes, the so-called I'urod^a) 
and dhuti (the invocation of one deity with the offering, 
within the limits of the is^fi) are to be recognised in the 
ishti and dmliti of the Zend-Avesta, where the original 
peculiar significations are lost, and only the general mean- 
ings "gift" and "invocation or praise" have survived. 
The particular names of several ofBciating priests, at the 
time of performing a solemn ceremony, are the same in 
both religions. The Ifotd, or reciter of the mantras of the 
Kigveda, is identical with the Zaota priest, while the 
Adkvan/u or managing priest, who has to prepare every- 
thing for the Hota, is the same with the Jiatkvn (now 
called Easpi), who is only the servant of the Zaota or 
chief priest. In the Sraonhdvarem, who represents the 
angel Srosh, the Pratipraathdtd of the Brahmanical sacri- 
fices may be recognised, because this priest holds in his 
hand a wooden sword, during the time of sacrifice, to drive 
away the evil spirits, which weapon is constantly ascribed 
to Srosh for the same purpose (see p. 190), In the 
AtarevakkahS, who has charge of the vessel in which the 

The peTTorratnce of tlie msnifold ulrea at tlie Dakalj{n> meeting tt 

uoriBcet enjoiDed to the AgnihotpB, Poouk, between the 15th November 

or ths ■triot foUowen of the Veiiio uid 15th December 1S61, tmlj one 

toli^oD, eotiili too much eipenia could be foDod (*ad he iru from 

upon AD individual to be performed Sittn) who hftd performed all the 

bj many irithont public luppiijl. numeroue lacrificei, aume of nhich 

Ths Peibirai nied to lupport them, require from six to twelve dnji for 

Among h11 the Agnihotria (about their performaiioe and Hn outIii7 cf 

twelve or fifteen) who preiented them- many thonaanda oCrujui. 
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fire is, we find the Agnidhra (who holds the fire) of the 
Brahmans. 

The Yajishn or Ijashne ceremony, as performed by the 
Parsi priests now-a-days (see p. 139), contains all the ele- 
ments which constitute the different parts (four or seven) of 
the Jyotishfoma cycle of sacrifices, the prototype of all the 
Soma sacrifices. The Agnisl^toma (t.e., praise of Agni, the 
fire), which is the opening sacrifice of this cycle and indis- 
pensable for every Agnihotri to gain the object wished for, 
viz., heaven, bears a particular resemblance to the perform- 
ance of Ijashne. Of course, the whole ceremony is much 
shortened, and the rites changed in accordance with the 
more enlightened and humane spirit of the Zoroastrian 
religion. In the Agnishfoma four goats must be killed 
and their flesh is partly offered to the gods by throwing it 
into Agni, the fire, who is the mediator between gods and 
men, and partly eaten by the sacrificer and the priests. 
During the Ijashne ceremony no animal is killed; only 
some hair of an ox is placed in a small vessel and shown, 
together with the other things, to the fire. This is now-a- 
days the only remnant of animal sacrifice on this occasion, 
but formerly they used a piece of meat besides. The 
Puroddsha of the Brahmans, or the sacrificial cakes, which 
must be offered to different deities in a certain order, 
during the recital of two mantras for each deity, is changed 
into a flat kind of bread (similar to a very smaU pancake), 
called DarAn. The fresh milk, required at the time of 
performing the Upasad ceremony (see p. 270), is to be 
recognised in the gdushjivya (see p. 139). Ghi, butter, 
&c., required for less important ceremonies at the time of 
the Agnisl^toma (when making the so-called Praydjas for 
the six seasons) are represented by the gdush hvdhdo (see 
p. 139). The Zaoth/ra or consecrated water is required at 
the commencement of the Brahmanical sacrifices also, 
where it is called vdaJca shdrUa, 

The most important part of the offerings in both the 
Jyotis^toma sacrifices and the Ijashne ceremony, is the 
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juice of the Soma plant. In both the twigs of the plant 
itself (the Brahmans use the stalks of the Pdtika, which is 
a substitute for the original Soma, and the Parsis use the 
branches of a particular shrub which grows in Persia) in 
their natural state are brought to the sacred spot, where 
the ceremony is to take place, and the juice is there ex- 
tracted during the recital of prayers. The contrivances 
used for obtaining the juice, as well as the vessels em- 
ployed, are somewhat difiPerent, but, on closer inquiry, an 
original identity may be recognised. The Brahmans beat 
the stalks of the plant, which are placed on a large flat 
stone, with another smaller stone till they form a single 
mass ; this is then put into a vessel and water is poured 
over it After some time this water, which has extracted 
the greenish jxiice, is poured through a cloth, which serves 
as a strainer, into another vessel The Parsi priests use, 
instead of stones, a metal mort£ur with a pestle whereby 
the twigs of the Homa plant, together with one of the 
pomegranate tree, are bruised, and they then pour water 
over them to obtain the juice, which is strained through a 
metal saucer with nine holes. This juice (Parahaoma) has 
a yellow colour, and only very little of it is drunk by one 
of the two priests (the Zaota) who must be present, whereas 
all the Brahmanical priests (sixteen in number), whose 
services are required at the Jyotishtoma, must drink the 
Soma juice, and some of the chief priests (such as the 
Adhvaryu and Hota) must even take a very large quantity. 
The Parsi priests never throw any of the juice into the 
fire, but the Brahmans must first offer a certain quantity 
of the intoxicating juice to different deities, by throwing 
it from variously-shaped wooden vessels into the fire, before 
they are allowed to taste " the sweet liquor." The Parsi 
priests only show it to the fire, and then drink it. After- 
wards the juice is prepared a second time by the chief 
priest (Zaota) and then thrown into a well. These two 
preparations of the Homa juice correspond to the morning 
libation {prAtdhsavanoi) and mid-day libation (?7ia(iAyandi7ia 
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savaruji) of the Brahmans ; for the third, or evening liba- 
tion, there was no opportunity in the Parsi ritual, because 
no sacrificial, rites are allowed to be performed in the 
evening or night time. 

The Barsom (Baresma), or the bundle of twigs which is 
indispensable at the time of reciting Ijashne, is to be traced 
to one of the sacrificial rites at the great Soma sacrifices. 
It has hitherto been erroneously identified with the Barkis 
or sacred grass (Kusha grass is used) of the Brahmans, 
which they spread at their sacrifices as a seat for the gods 
who are expected to come. But the close connection of 
the Barsom with the Ijashne ceremony, and the circum- 
stances that wood (branches of a paiticular tree) and not 
grass is taken, and that these branches are laid on a stand, 
not spread on the floor, lead to the conclusion that it does 
not represent the seat for the divine beings, as the Kusha 
grass does. It refers, in aU likelihood, to a peculiar rite 
at the great Soma sacrifices, which is as yet little known, 
but about which the author had an opportunity of obtain- 
ing oral information. At the time of the Soma libation 
(called Savana), which is to be performed three times on 
the same day, from 8-12 a.m. (morning libation), 1-5 p.m. 
(mid-day libation), 6-1 1 p.m. (evening libation), the three 
SSjnaveda priests, the UdgS,t&, the PrastotS,, and the Prati- 
hartd, require a certain number of wooden sticks to be placed 
in a certain order when chanting the sacred SSmans (verses 
of the Samaveda). They use for this purpose the wood of 
the XJdumbara tree, and call them kusha, which name is 
generally given to the sacred grass. In the Agnistitoma 
fifteen such sticks are required at the morning libation, 
seventeen at noon, and twenty-one in the evening; in 
other sacrifices, such as the Aptory&ma, even a much 
larger number of such sticks is required. The three 
singers must then chant successively, one by one, in a 
very solenm manner, the five parts,^ into which every 

^ Such SftmanB are called panchct' viz, : Prattdva (prelude), Udffttha 
bhaktikOf t.e., divided into five parts, (the principal part, to he chanted hy 
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S^an or verse adapted for singing is divided at certain 
sacrifices, while putting some of the sticks into a certain 
proper order. This ceremony is considered to be most 
essential, and unless observed and properly performed, all 
the effect of the S^ans (which are believed to carry tbe 
sacrificer up to heaven, the most important of all being 
called Bathantaram, " carriage ") is lost. 

At the same time there is another peculiar custom to be 
observed, which may be traced in the Yasna also. As soon 
as the singers have chanted their verse, one of the Hotas 
must repeat a series of mantras from the Eigveda (not in 
the usual way of repetition, but in one approaching the 
recital of the Yajurveda), in order to praise and extol the 
Saman, which ceremony is called Shastram, At the end 
of the different Has of the Yasna, especially its G&tha 
portion, verses of these hymns are often invoked as divine 
beings, and in Yas. xix. 6 (p. i86) we have seen that it is 
considered very meritorious to worship the Ahuna-vairya 
formula after having repeated it. 

With regard to the division of the Sdmans into five 
parts, it may be remarked that the Ahuna-vaiiya formula, 
which is as important for the Parsis as the Eathantaram 
Sllman was for the Yedic Brahmans, was also divided into 
five parts (see p. i88). 

In the Airing^ ceremony of the Parsis (see p. 224) 
there may be discovered a trace of the Brahmanical Apri 
ceremony (see Aitareya Br&hmana, ii. 4, p. 28, of the 
author's edition), which is preparatory to the killing and 
offering of the sacrificial goats. The name is the same : 
d-prt in Sanskrit, d-frt in the Avesta (the formula used 
being d/Hndmi), which literally means to "invite;^' with 
which invitation the name of the being or beings, in whose 
honour the ceremony is being performed, must always be 
mentioned. The Parsis mention the name of a deceased 
person, or of an angel ; the Brahmans insert the names of 

the Udg&t&), Pratihdra (responBo), (great fioale), to be ohanted by aU 
XJpadrava (little finale), and NidJwna three. 
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different .deities i (there are eleven invocations), who are 
expected to come and enjoy the meal prepared for them. 
These solemn invitations being accompanied with a bless- 
ing, the Parsis understand by this ceremony a benediction, 
which form it seems to have assumed at a very early 
time. 

The Darsha pH/rnama ishfi (new and fuU moon sacrifice) 
seems to correspond with the DarUn ceremony of the Parsis. 
Both are very simple ; the Brahmaus use chiefly the Puro- 
^dsha,. or sacrificial cakes, the Parsis the sacred bread 
(DarfLn), which corresponds to the PurodSsha. 

The Chdturmdsya ishfi, or the sacrifice offered every four 
months or two seasons, corresponds to the Gahanbdr cere- 
mony of the Parsis, which is celebrated six times a year. 
Sacrificing animals was essential for the proper performance 
of these ceremonies among the Parsis until recent times; so it 
is with the Brahmans also. But as to animal sacrifice, there 
is always a great difference between the Brahmanical 
and Zoroastrian rites. The Brahmans must threw some 
parts of the slaughtered animal, such as the vapd (peri- 
toneum), into the fire ; while the Parsis simply consecrate 
the flesh and eat it as a solenm meal, without throwing 
anything into the fire. On such occasions even the Brah- 
mans now-a-days also eat some of the flesh. 

4. — Kelioious Observances, Domestic Rites, and 
cobmoobaphigal opinions. 

Although there are a good many similarities to be dis- 
covered in respect to observances, domestic rites, &c., we 
must confine our remarks to a few of the most striking 
points of coincidence. 

The great purification ceremony (see p. 241), by means 
of cow*s urine (called gomiz), as practised by the Parsis to 
this day, may be compared with a similar observance ot 
the Brahmans. The latter use, in order to remove all 

1 See T&flka*i Nirukta, TiiL 4-21, and Max MiiUer ■ *< Hiitory of Ancient 
Sanskrit Liieratore,** pp. 463-467. 
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inward impurity from the body, the so-called Pajvchxi' 
gavyam^ or five products of the most sacred animal, the cow, 
one of which is her urine. This custom comes from the 
most ancient times, when this liquid was regarded as a 
very effective remedy against any disorder of the bodily 
organs. Such remedies as cow-dung and cow's urine have 
been used even on the continent of Europe by peasant 
physicians down to our times. 

To the Parsis, as well as to the Brahmans, the Investi-' 
ture with the sacred thread (called kustt by the Parsis, 
aiwydmxhanem in the Zend-Avesta) is enjoined as a reli- 
gious duty. As long as this ceremony has not been per- 
formed, one is no real member of either the Brahmanical 
or Zoroastrian commimity. The time for performing it 
lasts among the Brahmans from the eighth to the sixteenth 
year (see Y&jnavalkya, i. 14, 37) ; the Parsis are invested 
with the Kustl in their seventh year. 

With regard to the funeral rites of both religions some 
similarities may be pointed out. After the death of a 
man, Brahmans as well as Parsis must pray to raise the 
soul of the deceased up to heaven, which is the so-called 
third-day's ceremony of the Parsis. On the tenth day 
after the death, the Parsis perform a certain ceremony 
(Ijashne is read), and the Brahmans use the important 
ceremony of KdkcLsparshay that is, they expose a ball of 
rice to be taken by a crow. 

As to cosmographical opinions the Brahmans divide the 
whole world into seven dvipas, the Parsis into seven kSsh- 
vars (karshvare in the Avesta), i.e., zones or regions. Both 
acknowledge a central mountain, which is called by the 
former Meru, by the latter Alborz (Hard heremiti in the 
Avesta). 

II. — ORIGIN OF THE ZOROASTRIAN RELIGION. — ^SPITAMA 
ZARATHUSHTRA AND HIS PROBABLE AGE. 

After having established, in the preceding section, the 
fact that a close and intimate connection once existed 
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between the religion of the Parsis and that of the Brah- 
mans, we may now proceed to trace the origin of the 
Zoroastrian religion, and characterise the period at which 
it must have arisen. 

I. — Tbacbs of thb Oriqin to be Found both in thb Vedab 

AND Zend-Avesta. 

In the Vedas, as well as in the older portions of the 
Zend-Avesta (see the Gslthas), there are sufficient traces to 
be discovered that the Zoroastrian religion arose out of a 
vital struggle against the form which the Brahmanical 
religion had assumed at a certain early period. Both 
creeds are known as diametrically opposed to one another 
in both their scriptures. One is called the belief of the 
Asuras {Ahura in the Avesta), the other that of the Devas. 
This circumstance cannot be merely accidental, the less so, 
as we find the word Amra used in the older Vedic hymns 
(see p. 268) in a perfectly good sense, and as a name of 
several Devas themselves, which fact clearly shows that 
there must have been once a vital struggle between the 
professors of the Deva and those of the Ahura religion, in 
consequence of which the originally good meaning of Asura 
was changed to a bad one, 

Although it is, therefore, impossible to deny the exist- 
ence of the original close connection between the Deva 
and Asura religions, some might still be inclined to doubt 
whether the adherents of the Deva religion were actually 
the direct ancestors of the present Brahmans. It is true 
the word deva ^ and the cognate word dyaus are found in 
most of the Aryan languages with the meaning of " heaven," 
or "divine being," and the Deva- worshippers, combated 
by the Zoroastrians, might be another kindred tribe of the 
Aryan stock, different from the Brahmans. But the fact 
that several of the Brahmanical Devas are mentioned by 

^ Best preserved in the lithuanian and the name of an ancient Tentonio 

diewas^ "god," and in lAtin deu$. god Tius^ preserved in the word 

The cognate dyaut, "heaven," is ex- "Tnesday'' (in Anglo-Saxon: Tiva 

tant in the Greek ZeuSf gen. Dio*, dag). 
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name in the Zend-Avesta, leaves no doubt whatever that 
the opponents of the Ahura religion actually were the 
ancient Brahmans ; for the names of the Devas, mentioned 
in the Zend-Avesta, such as Indra, Sharva, N^atya, are 
purely Brahmanical, and unknown to any other nation of 
the Aryan stock. 

We have seen above that the names of the Indian Devas 
or gods were not all entered in the list of the Zoroastrian 
Devas or demons, but some of them retained their old 
dignity by being transformed, in accordance with the 
new spirit of the Zoro£istrian religion, from gods into 
angels (Yazatas). The names of these are also identical 
with those of some Vedic deities, such as Aryaman, Mitra, 
Aramati, &c. 

Some of the ancient gods occur with one name in the 
list of angels, and with another in that of the demons. 
Thus, for instance, the Zoroastrian demon, Indra, has 
become, under his other name, Yerethraghna (Vritraha), 
one of the mightiest angels, as has been shown above 

(p. 275). 
These facts throw some light upon the age in which that 

great religious struggle took place, the consequence of 

which was the entire separation of the ancient Iranians 

from the Brahmans, and the foundation of the Zoroastrian 

religion. It must have occurred at the time when Indra 

was the chief god of the Brahmans. This was the case at 

that early period to which we must assign the composition 

of the majority of the Vedic hymns, before the Brahmans 

had inmiigrated into Hindustan Proper. In the post- Vedic 

period, whose events called into existence the great epic 

poems Mah&bhSrata and B&m^yana, we find Indra's place 

at the head of the gods occupied by the Trimiirti of Brahma, 

Vishnu, and Shiva, which idea is utterly foreign to the 

Vedic hymns. The Trimftrti never being alluded to in the 

Zend-Avesta, we must assign to the religious struggle a 

much earlier date. 

Before proceeding to fix the probable age of the origin 
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of the Zoroastrian religion, some facts derived from pas- 
sages in the Vedas and GS-tlias may be adduced, which 
throw much light upon this diflScult subject. 

The priests and prophets of the Devas are mentioned by 
the names hivi^ harapan, and usikhsh in the Gathas (see 
Tas. xxxii. 14; xliv. 20; xlvi. 11 ; xlviiL 10; li. 14). The 
first is of very frequent occurrence in the Vedic hymns, 
the third is also occasionally met with there, and the verb 
(kalpayati) i and noun (kcdpa) connected with the second 
name are very frequently employed. Kavi, which means 
"poet" in the classical Sanskrit, is the name of seers and 
priests in the Vedic hymns (Rv. i 128, 8 ; 142, 8 ; 188, i) ; 
by drinking the " delicious," but intoxicating. Soma juice, 
the power of Kavi is attainable (Ev. i. 91, 14) ; the term is, 
therefore, applied to the Soma priest (Rv. ix. 37, 6 ; 72, 6) ; 
these Kavis or seers, being believed to be in possession of 
divine revelation and secret wisdom, were consulted as 
prophets (Rv. i. 164, 6; vii. 86, 3). The gods themselves, 
especially Agni, are called by this name (Ev. ii. 23, i ; iii. 
14, i), which circumstance clearly shows that it was a liigh 
title, which could be given only to the heads and spiritual 
guides of the ancient Brahmanical community. 

Synonymous with this name is iishij, which exactly cor- 
responds to usikhsh (nom.) in the Gathas (Yas. xliv. 20). 
It means " a wise, intelligent man," as one may see from 
such passages as Ev. ii. 21, 5 ; x. 46, 2, and Sh&nkh&y ana's 
Grihya Siitra vi 12, 19, where it changes places with kavi, 
as is the case in Yas. xliv. 20, also. 

By the karapand, who are mentioned together with the 
kdvayas in the G&thas, we must understand specially the 
sacrificial priests, the performers of the sacrifices, those 
men who are known nowadays to the Brahmans by the 
name of Shrotriyas. As to its grammatical formation, this 
word is derived from a root karap, which corresponds 
exactly with the Sanskrit root kalp, " to perform a cere- 

^ The sonnd I, being completely unknown in the Avesta language, is there 
alwaji repreaented by r. 

T 
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mony," whence the word kalpa, " the ritual, or the doctrine 
of the ceremonies," is derived. Karapand, therefore, means 
really " performers of sacrificial rites." 

These two names, hivi and hirapan, designate in the 
fullest sense all the spiritual guides of the professors of 
the Deva religion, who tried to put down the adherents of 
the Ahuramazda religion, and we necessarily find, there- 
fore, a bad meaning attached to them in the Giithaa, Thia 
appears the more strange, as the word kavi itself forms 
part of the names of highly celebrated personages of 
Iranian antiquity, such as Kavi Husrava (Kai Khusro), 
Kavi Kavata (K^ Kabiid), Kavi VishtAapa (Kal Giisht;'isp), 
&c., and has become, in its derived adjectival form " Kaya- 
nian," the designation of a whole dynasty of the ancient 
Bactrian rulers. 

Here the question naturally arises, how could a desig- 
nation, which distinguished the bitterest enemies of the 
ZoroastriaD religion, be applied to kings who were, like 
Kavi Yishtfispa, believed to be its staunchest friends and 
protectors? The only reasonable answer is, that before 
the outbreak of the schism, when the Iranians and Brah- 
mans lived peacefully together, the Kavis were at the 
head of both communities ; and that, on account of their 
violent opposition to the religious and social reforms which 
were adopted by some of tlie Aryan tribes, such as the 
Iranians, their very name was branded, and became a 
word of abomination with the Zoroastrians. But the 
designation having been already closely connected with 
their ancient history, and having become the constant 
epithet of some of their greatest heroes and kings, it was 
difficult, nay, impossible, to expunge it entirely in its good 
and high sense from the langu^e. The adversaries of the 
Kavis, therefore, had to rest sati.sfied with a slight change 
of the hateful word when they wished to use it witli a 
good meaning. Tims we actually find this word in the old 
texts, when forming part of the names of the great Iranian 
heroes and kings, changed from its only true and original 
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fonn Kavi into Kavdy as, for instance, Kavd Vishtdspa, 
instead of Kavi Vishtdspa} 

Now this word Kdvd became a party name, denoting th^ 
opponents of the Deva religion. And in this sense we find 
it unmistakeably employed in the ancient Vedic hymns. 
KavdsaMa or Kavdri or Kavatnu^ which all mean " fol- 
lowers of Kav& or adherents of Kava," are names, given to 
the enemies of Indra and the despisers of his sacred drink 
(Soma). In one passage (Ev. v. 34, 3) Kavdsakha is even 
called a maghavd, by which name the disciples and earliest 
followers of Zarathushtra are denoted in the G&thas (see 
p. 169). Indra is there said to turn out the Maghava,who 
follows the Kava party, from his possession, which refers 
to the settlements (ffoithas) of the Iranians. 

That Zarathushtra's attacks were really directed against 
the Soma sacrifices of the Brahmans, undeniably follows 
from several passages of the G§,thas (see Yas. xxxii. 3 ; 
xlviiL 10). This is not to be wondered at, if we bear in 
mind that the Indian tribes, as described in the ancient 
hymns of the Vedas, never engaged themselves in their 
frequent predatory excursions for stealing cows, horses, 
sheep, &c., without htfving previously secured the assist- 
ance of Indra by preparing for him a solemn Soma feast. 
The Karapans dressed it in due manner, and the Kavis 
composed or applied those verses which were best calcu- 
lated to induce Indra to accept the invitation. The Kavis 
were believed to recognise by certain signs the arrival of 
the god. After he had enjoyed the sweet beverage, the 
delicious honey, and was supposed to be totally inebriated, 
then the Kavis promised victory. The inroads were under- 
taken, headed by those Kavis who had previously intoxi- 
cated themselves, and they appear to have been in most 
cases successful The Iranian settlers, who had to suffer 
so much from these attacks (see p. 173), ascribed the 
success to those Soma sacrifices, which, therefore, must 

^ See further particulars in ihfi author's work on the O&thas, L p. 279, 180, 
and ii p. 338-41. 
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have been objects of abomination and horror to them. 
But the belief in the great efficacy of such a ceremony, as 
the solemn squeezing and preparing of the Soma juice, 
being too deeply rooted in the minds of the Iranians, as 
well as in those of the ancient Indians, the Iranians for- 
sook only the old Aryan fashion of preparing the sacred 
drink, and invented one of their own, which was more in 
accordance with the spirit of their new religion (see p. 282). 
As we have seen, Spitama Zarathushtra himself never 
mentions this reformed Homa (Soma) ceremony in the 
G&thas; it is doubtful, therefore, whether it existed in 
his time, or, if so, whether he approved of it. It is true, 
legends were afterwards circulated, to the effect that he 
himself had given his sanction to this ceremony, as the 
reader wiU have learned from the Homa Yasht (see p. 176). 
Having established now, beyond any reasonable doubt, 
the fact that the Zoroastrian religion arose in consequence 
of a serious conflict of the Iranians with those other Aryan 
tribes which emigrated into Hindustan Proper, and whose 
leadera became in later times the founders of Brahmanism, 
the questions as to the cause of this religious schism, the 
leader of the seceding party, and the time at which this 
great event happened, have to be decided. 

2. — Causes of thb Schism. 

The causes, which led to the schism, may be readily 
learned from the more ancient parts of the Zend-Avesta, 
especially from the Gathas. They were of a social and 
political as weU as of a religious nature. The Aryan 
tribes, after they had left their original home, which was 
in all likelihood a cold country (see the allusions to it in 
the first and second Fargards of the Vendidad), led mainly 
a pastoral life, and cultivated only occasionally some 
patches of land for their own support. In this state we 
find the ancient Aryan community throughout the earlier 
Vedic period, and the Brahmanical tribes were given to 
thia nomadic life as long as they occupied the upper part 
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of the Panj&b, whence they afterwards emign 
Hindustan Proper. Some of these tribes, whom 
style the Iranians proper, became soon weary 
constant wanderings, and after having reached su 
between the Oxus and Yaxartes rivers and the hi^ 
Bactria as were deemed fit for permanent settlemc 
forsook the pastoral life of their ancestors and thei 
tribes, and became agriculturists. In consequenc 
change the Iranians estranged themselves from 
Aryan tribes, which still clung to the ancestoral 
tion, and allured by the hope of obtaining booty, 
those settlements as the most suitable objects for 
cursions and skirmishes. How frequent these a 
the Deva-worshippers upon the property of the 
yasnians must have been, the reader can learn 
formula, by which the Deva- worshippers abjui 
religion, and entered the community of the Irai 
p. 173), and from some verses of the Gathas (e 
Yas. xxxii. and xlvi.). 

The success of the attacking Deva-worshippei 
we have seen, mainly ascribed to spells (man1 
sacrificial skill. Their religion, therefore, must 
come an object of hatred in the eyes of the 
although the latter were well aware that it wa 
related to their own, or even to a certain extent 
with it. Their own religion, therefore, had to l 
changed, in order to break up all communication 
with the devastators of their settlements. The I 
gion was branded as the source of all mischief anc 
ness, and instead of it, the Ahura religion of a^ 
was instituted, which separated them thenceforth 
from their Brahmanical brethren. 

If we ask who instituted tliis Ahura religioE 
hardly believe that it was the work of a single r 
though it is not to be denied that the peculiar foi 
it assumed was mainly due to one great personage, 
Zarathushtra. 
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3. — Sfitaua Zarathoeetra. 

Ib the G&thas we find Zarathushtra alluding to old 
revelatioDs (Ya3. xlvi. 6), and praising the wisdom of the 
Saoskjfailtd, " fire-priests " (Yas. xlvi. 3 ; xlviii, 1 2), He 
enhorta his party to respect and revere the AH-gra (Yaa. 
.xliii. I5),t.e., theATiffiras of the Vedic hymns, who formed 
one of the most ancient and celebrated priestly families of 
the ancient Aryans, and who seem to have been more 
closely connected with the ante-Zoroastrian form of the 
Parsi religion than any other of the later Brahmanical 
families. These Angiras are often mentioned together 
■ with the Atharvans or fire-priests (which word, in the 
form dthraxa, is the general name given to the priest casle 
in the Zend-Avesta), and both are regarded in the Vedic 
literature as the authors of the Atharvaveda which is 
called the Veda of the Atharvangiraa, or the Atharv&na, 
or Angirasa veda, i.e., the Veda of the Atharvans or Angiras.' 
This work was for a long time not acknowledged as a proper 
Veda by the Brahmans, because its contents, which consist; 
chiefly of spells, charms, curses, mantras for killing ene- 
mies, Ac,, were mostly foreign to the three other Vedas, 
which alone were originally required for sacrifices. On 
comparing . its contents with some passages in the Yaahts 
and Vendidad, we discover a great similarity. 

Although a close connection between the ante-Zoroas- 
trian and the Atharvana and Angirasa religion can hardly 
be doubted, yet this relationship refers only to the magical 
part, which was believed by the ancient Greeks to bo the 
very substance and nature of the Zoroastrian religion. 

In all likehhood, as the names Atharvana and Angirasa, 
or fire-priests, indicate, the worship of fire was a charac- 
teristic feature of this ancient religion. 

The Saoshyanto, or fire-priests, who seem to be identical 
with the Atharvans, are to be regarded as the real prede- 
cessors of Spitama Zarathushtra, who paved the way for 

I S«e Mu Muller'i Hiatorr of Aiid«nt Samkrit Litcntuie, p. 448. 
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the great religious reform carried out by the latter. It is 
distinctly said (Yas. liii. 2) that the good Ahura religion 
was revealed to them, and that they professed it in opposi- 
tion to the Deva religion, like Zarathushtra himself and 
his disciples (Yas. xii. 7 ; see p. 173). We must, therefore, 
regard these ancient sages as the founders of the Ahura 
religion, who first introduced agriculture and made it a 
religious duty, and commenced war against the Deva reli- 
gion. 

The struggle may have lasted for several centuries before 
Spitama Zarathushtra appeared in Iran, professedly by 
divine command, to strike a death-blow at idolatry, and 
to banish it for ever from his native soil. But however 
this may have been, the decisive step of completely sepa- 
rating the contending parties from one another, and estab- 
lishing a new community governed by new laws, was taken 
by Spitama Zarathushtra. He has, therefore, many claims 
to be regarded as the founder of the true Mazdayasnian or 
Parsi religion, which absorbed the old Ahura religion of 
the ancient fire-priests. He himself was one of the 
Saoshyantd or fire-priests, because we find him, when 
standing before the sacred fire, delivering his speeches and 
receiving answers from Ahuramazda out of the sacred 
flames. 

The events of his life are almost all enshrouded in dark- 
ness, to dispel which will be for ever impossible, should no 
authentic historical records be discovered in Bactria, his 
home. The reports regarding him, given by the Greeks 
and Romans (see the first Essay), are as unhistorical and 
legendary as those found in the majority of the Avesta 
books themselves. In the Vendidad and the Yashts (see 
p. 212) he is represented to us not as a historical, but as 
a dogmatical personalty, stripped of nearly everything that 
is peculiar to human nature, and vested with a super- 
natural and wholly divine power, standing next to God 
himself and being even elevated above the archangels. 
The temptations of the devil, whose whole empire was 
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threatened by the great prophet, form a favourite subject 
of the traditional reports and legends. He was the con- 
centration of all wisdom and truth, and the master and 
head of the whole living creation (see p. 211). 

The only source whence we may derive some very scanty 
historical facts is the older Yasna. In this part of the 
scriptures only, he appears before our eyes as a real man, 
acting a great and prominent part in the history of hia 
country,* and even in the history of the whole human race 
in general. He was a member of the Spitama family, 
which name is given to the HaScJuiduspas also (Yas. xlvi. 
15), who seem, therefore, to have been his nearest relations. 
His father's name was PSurusJuispa, according to the later 
Yasna and Vendidad. Of his children only his daughter 
Paouruchista (Yas. liii. 3) is mentioned by the two names 
ffaSchadaspdnd Spitdmi, which can be interpreted only as 
"belonging to the Spitama family of the Hacchadaspa 
lineage." He was distinguished by the surname Zara- 
thushtra, which the Greeks corrupted to Zarastrades or 
Zoroastres, and the Eomans to Zoroaster, by which name 
alone he is known to Europeans, while the Persians and 
Parsis changed it to Zardosht. Although the original 
meaning of this name is uncertain,^ yet it can hardly be 
doubted that it was not merely the proper name of the 
founder of the Parsi religion, but denoted a certain high 
dignity, that of the high-priest of the country. This fol- 
lows clearly from Yas. xix. (see p. 188), where the Zara- 
thushtra is mentioned as the fifth chief, in those countries' 
where there are four others of an inferior order, and as the 
fourth, where there are only three others below him ; and 
it is also evident from the title Zarathushtr6tem6, This 



1 See the author's vork on the author lugprented formerly, but 

G&than, iL p. 245-46, note z, where ** senior, chief " (in a spiritual sense), 

the different explanations of the and the word may be traced to the 

name hitherto given are mentioned Sanskrit jarat, which means in com* 

and refuted. The most probable pounds **old;" uthtra is then equi- 

meaning of " Zarathushtra " is not valent to uUara, ** superior, excel- 

**the most exceUent poet," as the lent.** 
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title must mean, according to grammar {tema being the 
superlative suflBx), *' the greatest or highest Zarathushtra," 
which denomination can be understood only if we assume 
the existence of several contemporaneous Zarathushtras, 
at whose head he was placed. The name "Zarathushtra'* 
must, therefore, have conveyed in ancient times nearly the 
same meaning as the word " Dastur " does nowadays : it 
must have meant the spiritual guide and head of a whole 
district, or even province. The ZarathushtrStemd is, there- 
fore, to be compared with the Dastur-i-Dasturdn or chief 
high-priest. Even according to the notions of the modern 
Parsis, a Dastur occupies a very high rank among them ; 
he is a ratu or chief in the living creation, and in his praise 
and honour even ceremonies may be performed. 

A clear proof that the word " Zarathushtra" itself was 
not alone deemed sufficient to distinguish the prophet 
from other men, is that his family name " Spitama " is 
generally prefixed ^ when he is spoken of. This circum- 
stance implies distinctly that there were other Zarathush- 
tras besides the one who was distinguished by the name 
" Spitama," and who alone was regarded as the real founder 
of the Alazdayasnian religion. 

His home seems to have been in Bactria, which is called 
Berekhdha drmaiti in the Gelthas, and Bdkhdhi (a corrup- 
tion of the former) in the Vendidad. In his own works he 
calls himself a mdthran, "reciter of mantras," a diUa, 
** messenger," sent by Ahuramazda, a speaker (maretan) ; 
he listens to the oracles given by the spirit of nature 
(ffetLsh urvd), and sacred words are revealed to him by 
Ahuramazda through the flames. 

His doings are best learned from the G3.thas, extracts 
from which have been given above (see pp. 149-170), so we 



> In A nmilftr manner each of the initance, Peshotan Daatnr Behramji 
present Dattnra introducea the title, Sanjana (aee the title-page of that 
Dastur, between his own name and learned Daitor's edition of the Din- 
that of his father, so that his own kard). 
name is prefixed to the title^ as, for 
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THAj here confine ourselves to a few remai'ks as to the 
probable age in which he lived. 

4. — The Age when SprrAMA Zarathoshtra Lived. 

The accounts given of the time when he is said to have 
flourished, differ so widely from one another, that it is impos- 
sible to fix exactly the era when he was living. Tlie Greeks 
and Romans make him very ancient. Xanthos of Lydia 
(B.C. 470), the earliest Greek writer who mentions Zoroaster, 
says that he lived about 600 years before the Trojan war 
(about B.C. i8cx)). Aristotle and Eudoxus place his era 
as much as 6000 years before Plato, others say scxx) years 
before the Trojan war (see Pliny, Historia Naturalis, xxx. 
1-3). Berosos, the Babylonian historian, makes him a 
King of the Babylonians, and the founder of a dynasty, 
which reigned over Babylon between b.c. 2200 and B.C. 
2000. 

The Parsis believe that their prophet lived at the time 
of Darius's father, Hystaspes, whom they identify with the 
Kava Vishtdspa of the Zend-Avesta, or Kal Gusht&sp of 
the Shahn^mah, and place his era accordingly about B.C. 
550. But the groundlessness of this supposition may be 
seen on comparing the names of the predecessors of Hys- 
taspes with those of the ancestors of Vlsht^pa. The 
lineage of Vishtdspa or Hystaspes, according to the Bisutfln 
cuneiform inscription of Darius, and the statements of 
Herodotus, is as follows: — Hakhdmanish (Achoemenes), 
Chaishpish (Teispes), Ariydrdmna (Ariaramnes), Arskdmd 
(Arsames), Vishtdspa (Hystaspes), Ddrayavush (Dareios). 
But the lineage of Vishtdspa or Gushtasp, according to 
the Avesta and ShS,hnalmah, is as follows : — Kavi Kavdta 
(Kai-Kabad), Kava Usa (Kai-Kaiis), Kava ffusrava (Kai 
Khusrd), Aurvadaspa (Lahurjlsp), Kava Vishtdspa (Kal 
Gushtasp). From these genealogies it will be seen that 
the names of the ancestors of the VishtS,spa mentioned in 
the cuneiform inscriptions (called Hystaspes by the Greeks), 
are totally different from those of the ancestors of the 
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VishtS^pa celebrated in Zoroastrian tradition (the Gusht^p 
of the ShahnS.mah). We must, therefore, conclude that 
the Vlsht^pa of Iranian tradition was a totally distinct 
person from the Hystaspes of the Greeks, the father of 
Darius. That the Persians themselves, in the time of the 
Sasanians, were quite uncertain as to when the former 
Visht&spa lived, appears clearly from the testimony of the 
historian Agathias, quoted in p. 11. 

On comparing the accounts of the Greeks aoout the 
early era of Zoroaster, with the researches into the original 
texts of the Parsi scriptures, we must believe their con- 
current testimony to be much more trustworthy and reli- 
able than the opinions held by the modern Parsis. There 
can be no doubt whatever that Spitama Zarathushtra, 
the fottnder of the Parsi religion, lived at a very early 
period, because the great religious movement, of which he 
was the chief leader, is even alluded to in the earlier 
portions of the Vedas. Of his high antiquity at least two 
significant traces may be discovered in the present Zend- 
Avesta. Firstly, as we have seen in the fifteenth section 
of the third Essay, his writings stand at the head of the 
extensive Avesta literature, which required centuries for 
its growth, and which was already complete about B.C. 
400. Secondly, he is expressly called "the famous in 
Airy ana vaSJd" (Yas. ix. 14), which means, "the famous 
in the Aryan home," whence the Iranians and Indians 
emigrated in times immemorial. This title would cer- 
tainly not have been given to him had his followers not 
believed him to have been living at that early time. 
Under no circumstances can we assign him a later date 
than B.C. I OCX), and one may even find reasons for placing 
his era much earlier and making him a contemporary of 
Moses. Pliny, who compares both Moses and Zoroaster, 
whom he calls inventors of two different kinds of magic 
rites, goes much further in stating that Zoroaster lived 
several thousand years before Moses (Historia Naturalis, 
XXX. 2). The confusion of opinions regarding his age was, 
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no doubt, mainly caused by his appellation " ZarathusTitra" 
or high-priest, which was afterwards taken as the proper 
name of the prophet. The assertion that he was born at 
Boujlm (Eai near Teheran) is owing to the circumstance 
that, according to Yasna xix. (see p. i88), this large town 
seems to have been governed by the Zarathushtras them- 
selves; it was, therefore, pre-eminently the Zoroastrian 
country. 

m. — spiTAMA zarathushtra's theology and philosophy, 

AND THEIR INFLUENCE ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
PARSI RELIGION. 

Having shown in the preceding section the historical 
origin of the Zoroastrian religion, we may proceed next 
to consider the new ideas, theological and philosophical, 
which Spitama Zarathushtra introduced into the world, 
and in consequence of which he may be said to have 
become the founder of a new religion, and to have exer- 
cised a lasting influence on the history of the human 
mind. 

His real doctrines, untouched by the speculations of 
later ages, can be learned only from the older Yasna, chiefly 
from the G^thas. The leading idea of his theology was 
Monotheism, i.e., that there are not many gods, but only 
one; and the principle of his speculative philosophy 
was Dtudism, i.e., the supposition of two primeval causes 
of the real world and of the intellectual; while his moral 
philosophy was moving in the Triad of thought, word, and 
deed. Having regard to the early period at which he 
must have lived, long before the Greeks were acquainted 
with anything like philosophical speculation, we cannot 
expect him to have established a complete and developed 
system of philosophical thoughts, which cannot even be 
said of Plato ; but the few philosophical ideas which may 
be discovered in his sayings, show that he was a great and 
deep thinker, who stood far above his contemporaries, and 
even above the most enlightened men of many subsequent 
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centuries. The great fame he enjoyed, even with the 
ancient Greeks and Eomans who were so proud of their 
own learning and wisdom, is a sufficient proof of the liigh 
and pre-eminent position he must once have occupied in 
the history of the progress of the human mind. 

I. — Zarathushtba's Monotheism. 

That his theology was mainly based on monotheism, 
one may easily ascertain from the G^thas, especially from 
the second (see pp. 155-166). His predecessors, the Saosh- 
yanto, seem to have worshipped a plurality of good spirits, 
whom they called Ahuras, " the living ones," who were 
opposed to the Devas. Spitama, not satisfied with this 
indistinct expression of the Divine Being, reduced this 
plurality to unity. The new name, by which he called 
the Supreme Being, was Ahurd mazddo, which means, " the 
Ahura who is called Mazdtlo." Mazddo, which has been 
compared with the Vedic medhds, *' wise " (or when applied 
to priests, "skilful, able to make everything"), means 
either "joint creator," or " creator of all." ^ Those Ahuras 
who were regarded as creative powers might have been 
already called by the name mazddo (we find the plural, 
mazddonhd, in Yas. xlv. i) by the Saoshyanto; but these 
old fire-priests had no clear conception of the nature and 
working of this creative power. Although Spitama com- 
bined the two names (which were formerly used sepa- 
rately, and not intimately connected with one another) 
into one appellation, Ahurd-mazddo, yet they were still 
not considered as a compound, because we find both con- 

^ That mozcldoiB phonetically iden- ii very freqaently prefixed to other 

ileal with Sana, medhda, is not to be words ; and if prefixed to dhdo, 

denied, but its original meaning is " creating/' the compound must be 

not " wise." Were this the case, we changed, according to phonetical laws, 

ought to suppose it to be a contrac- into mcaddo. The general meaning 



tion of maiti'dhdo, "producing wis- 
dom ;" but maitij * * thought, wisdom, ** 
(Sans, mati) is generally affixed, not 
prefixed, to another word, as in tard- 
maxii^ "perverse thought, disoliedi- 
•noe." Bat the word nio4^ " with," 



of mad being "together with, all" 
(see Visp. xiv. z), the word mazddo 
must mean either "joint creator," or 
"creator of all," as may be clearly 
seen from Yaa. zlv. x. 
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stituent parts subject to inflection («.^., ahurdi mazddi in 
the dative, not Ahura-mazcldi) ; one part, Mazddo, was the 
chief name; the other, ahura, was an adjectival epithet. 
But in consequence of their being jointly employed to 
express the name of the Supreme Being, they were after- 
wards considered a compound, as we may distinctly see 
from the cuneiform inscriptions of the Achsemenian kings, 
where the Supreme Being is generally called Adramazdd, 
and only the latter part of the word is subject to inflection, 
except in a few instances where both words are inflected. 
In the Sasanian times the name was changed to AiUhar- 
mazdi, and in modem Persian to ffdrmazd or Orviazd, 
which forms are used by the Parsis nowadays. In the 
Gathas we find the two words frequently separated, and 
indiscriminately employed to express the name " God," as 
no difierence of meaning is attached to either. In trans- 
lating them, Ahura may best be rendered by "living" 
or "lord," and Mazddo by "wise" or "creator of the 
universe." 

Spitama Zarathushtra's conception of Ahuramazda as 
the Supreme Being is perfectly identical with the notion 
of Elohim (God) or Jehovah, which we find in the books 
of the Old Testament. Ahuramazda is called by him 
" the Creator of the earthly and spiritual life, the Lord of 
the whole universe, in whose hands are all the creatures." 
He is the light and source of light ; he is the wisdom and 
intellect. He is in possession of all good things, spiritual 
and worldly, such as the good mind (vohu-mand), immor- 
tality (ameretdd), health (haw^utdd), the best truth (asha 
vahishta), devotion and piety (drmaiti), and abundance of 
every earthly good ^ (khshathra vairya). All these gifts 
he grants to the righteous man, who is upright in thoughts, 
words, and deeds. As the ruler of the whole universe, he 
not only rewards the good, but he is a punisher of the 
wicked at the same time (see Yas. xliii. 5). AH that is 
created, good or evil, fortune or misfortune, is his work 

I See especiaUy Yas. zMi. z (p. 167). 
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(Yas. xlviii. 4. p. 167, and li 6, p. 169). A separate evil 
spirit of equal power with Ahuramazda, and always 
opposed to him, is entirely foreign to Zarathushtra's 
theology ; though the existence of such an opinion among 
the ancient Zoroastrians can be gathered from some of the 
later writings, such as the Vendidad. 

2. — Zarathushtra's two Primeval Principles. 

The opinion, so generally entertained now, that Zarathush- 
tra was preaching a Dualism, that is to say, the idea of 
two original independent spirits, one good and the other 
bad, utterly distinct from each other, and one counter- 
acting the creation of the other, is owing to a confusion of 
his philosophy with his theology. Having arrived at the 
grand idea of the unity and indivisibility of the Supreme 
Being, he undertook to solve the great problem which has 
engaged the attention of so many wise men of antiquity, 
and even of modern times, viz., how are the imperfections 
discoverable in the world, the various kinds of evils, 
wickedness, and baseness, compatible with the goodness, 
holiness, and justice of God ? This great thinker of remote 
antiquity solved this difficult question phUosophically by 
the supposition of two primeval causes, which, though 
different, were united, and produced the world of material 
things, as well as that of the spirit ; which doctrine may 
best be learned from Yas. xxx. (see pp. 149-151). 

The one, who produced the "reality" igaya), is called 
vohvr-mand, " the good mind," the other, through whom the 
" non-reality " (ajyditi) originated, bears the name akem 
mand, " the evil mind." All good, true, and perfect things, 
which fall under the category of *' reality," are the produc- 
tions of the "good mind;" while all that is bad and 
delusive, belongs to the sphere of " non-reality," and is 
traced to the "evil mind." They are the two moving 
causes in the universe, united from the beginning, and 
therefore, called " twins " {yemd, Sans, yamau). They are 
present everywhere ; in Ahuramazda as well as in men. 
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These two primeval principles, if supposed to be united 
in Ahuramazda himself, are not called vohu-mand and 
akem jnand, but spefU6 mainyush, " the beneficent spirit," 
and aiiffrd mainyush, "the hurtful spirit." That Angro- 
mainyush is no separate being, opposed to Ahuramazda, is 
to be gathered unmistakeably from Yas. xix. 9 (see p. 187), 
where Ahuramazda is mentioning his " two spirits," who 
are inherent in his own nature, and are in other passages 
(Yas. Ivii. 2, see p. 189) distinctly called the " two creators" 
and " the two masters " {pdyH). And, indeed, we never 
find Angro-mainyush mentioned as a constant opponent of 
Ahuramazda in the G3,thas, as is the case in later writings. 
The evil against which Ahuramazda and all good men are 
fighting is called drukhsh, " destruction, or lie," which is 
nothing but a personification of the Devas. The same 
expression for the " evil " spread in the world, we find in 
the Persian cuneiform inscriptions, where, moreover, no 
opponent of Ahuramazda, like Angro-mainyush is ever 
mentioned. God (Ailramazdd), in the rock records of 
King Darius, is only one, as Jehovah is in the Old Testa- 
ment, having no adversary whatsoever. 

Spentd-mainyush was regarded as the author of all that 
is bright and shining, of aU that is good and useful in 
nature; while Angrd-mainyush called into existence all 
that is dark and apparently noxious. Both are as insepar- 
able as day and night, and though opposed to each other, 
are indispensable for the preservation of creation. The 
beneficent spirit appears in the blazing flame, the presence 
of the hurtful one is marked by the wood converted 
into charcoal. Spentfi-mainyush has created the light of 
day, and Angr8-mainyush the darkness of night; the 
former awakens men to their duties, the latter lulls them 
to sleep. Life is produced by Spentd-mainyush, but ex- 
tinguished by Angr8-mainyush, whose hands, by releasing 
the soul from the fetters of the body, enables her to rise 
into immortality and everlasting life. 
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3. — Development of Zarathushtra's Doctrines op the Supreme 
Being. The Two Supreme Councils ; Srosh and Bound- 
less Time. 

Such is the original Zoroastrian notion of the two crea- 
tive spirits, who form only two parts of the Divine BeiQg.. 
But in the course of time, this doctrine of the great 
founder was changed and corrupted, in consequence of 
misunderstandings and false interpretations. Spento- 
mainyush was taken as a name of Ahuramazda himself, 
and then, of course, Angro-mainyush, by becoming entirely 
separated from Ahuramazda, was regarded as the constant 
adversary of Ahuramazda ; thus the Dualism of God and 
Devil arose. Each of the two spirits was considered an 
independent ruler endeavouring to destroy tlie creation of 
the other, and thus both waged constant war. This 
Dualism is best perceived in the first fargard of the 
Vendidad. After the sovereignty and independence of 
these two spiritual rulers was once acknowledged by some 
of the most influential leaders of the congregation founded 
by Spitama Zarathushtra, each of them was then supposed 
to have, like terrestrial rulers, his own council and court. 
Then number of councillors was fixed at six, who were 
regarded as the actual governors of the whole universe, 
each ruling over a separate province assigned to him by 
his spiritual ruler. To Ahuramazda, or Spento-mainyush, 
no other power was left but to preside over the celestial 
council. We often find him even included in the number 
of the celestial councillors, who are then called " the seven 
Ameshaspentas " (now corrupted to Amshaspends), i.e., 
immortal benefactors. 

The several names, by which we find the Ameshaspentas 

called, viz., Vohu-man&, Asha-vahishta, Khshathra-vairya, 

Spenta-Armaiti, Haurvatad, and Ameretdd, are frequently 

mentioned in the G&thas, but they are, as the reader may 

clearly see from the passages (see Yas. xlvii. i) as well as 

from etymology, nothing but abstract nouns and ideas, 

u 
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representing all the gifts which Ahuramazda, as the only 
Lord, grants to those who worship him with a sincere 
heart, by always speaking truth, and performing good 
actions. In the eyes of the prophet they were no person- 
ages ; that idea being imported into the sayings of the 
great master by some of his successors. 

Vohu-man6 (Bahman) is regarded as the vital faculty 
in all living beings of the good creation. Originally, his 
name was nothing but a term for the good principlej as 
emanating from Ahuramazda, who is, therefore, called the 
father of Vohu-mano. He pervades the whole living good 
creation, and all the good thoughts, words, and deeds of 
men are wrought by liim. 

AsHA-VAHiSHTA (Ardibahisht) represents the blazing 
flame of fire, the light in luminaries, and brightness and 
splendour of any kind whatever, wherever it may exist. 
The first part of the name, aslm (plural of ashem), has 
various meanings, such as " rectitude, righteousness, truth," 
and its epithet vahislita means originally " most splendid, 
beautiful," but was afterwards used in the more general 
sense of " best." Light being of the nature of Ahuramazda, 
and being believed to pervade the whole good creation, 
Asha-vahishta represents the omnipresence of the Divine 
Being. Light maintaining the vitality of the whole crea- 
tion, animate and inanimate, and being the cause of all 
growth, Asha-vahishta is the preserver of all life and aU 
that is good. He represents, in this respect, God's Pro- 
vidence. 

KsiiATHRA-VAiRYA (Shahrivar) presides over metals and 
is the giver of wealth. His name means simply " posses- 
sion, wealth," afterwards it was applied to metal and 
money. Wealth is considered as a gift from Ahuramazdju 

SrENTA-ARMAiTi (Speudarmad or Isfendarmad), "the 
bountiful Armaiti," represents the earth. The original 
meaning of Armaiti, as we have seen above (see p. 274), 
however, is "devotion, obedience." She represents the 
pious and obedient heart of the true worshipper of Ahura- 
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mazda, who serves God alone with body and soul. When 
the name is applied to the earth, it means that she is the 
servant of men, who, if well treated (i.e., cultivated), will 
yield abundance of food. 

Haurvatad and Ameretad (Khordad and AmardS.d) 
preside over vegetation, and produce all kinds of fruits ; 
but this is very Ukely not their original meaning. As the 
names indicate {Haurvatdd means " completeness, health," 
and Ameretdd, " immortality "), they represent the preser- 
vation of the original uncorrupted state of the good crea- 
tion, and its remaining in the same condition as that in 
which it was created by God. They are generally both 
mentioned together, and express, therefore, a single com- 
poimd idea. 

Quite separate from the celestial council stands Sraosha 
(Srosh), who is, however, regarded as an archangel vested 
with very high powers. While the Ameshaspentas in 
Zarathushtra's eyes represented nothing but the qualities 
and gifts of Ahuramazda, Sraosha seems to have been con- 
sidered by him as a personality. He is the angel who 
stands between God and man, the great teacher of the 
good religion who instructed the prophet in it. He shows 
the way to heaven and pronounces judgment on human 
actions after death (for further information see the Srosh 
Yasht, p. 1 89). Originally his name meant " hearing " (from 
the root sru to hear), which, taken in a religious sense, 
means the sacred tradition. In this respect we may best 
compare the word with the Sanskrit ShnUi, by which 
name the Brahmans understand the sacred tradition, as 
laid down in the various parts of the Vedas, especially in 
that which treats of sacrificial rites. All that is said of 
Srosh, in the Srosh Yasht, fully agrees with this meaning 
of his name. We must, tlierefore, regard him only as the 
personification of the whole divine service, including the 
prayers as well as the sacrificial rites. When he is said 
to be the guardian of the whole creation, and that without 
his protection the world would fall a prey to the demons, 
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it is meant that men must offer up prayers to God and 
worship him ; and should they fail to do so, the good mind 
[VoliVr-momA) within them becomes powerless, and the bad 
mind {Akem-manS) takes entire possession of them, insti- 
gating them to, commit sins and crimes, in consequence of 
which they wiU become utterly cast away, both in this 
life and in that to come. Srosh fights chiefly against the 
Devas. This means, that the Zoroastrian divine service is 
destined to counterbalance the mischief which the Indian 
Devas were supposed to be doing to the good creation. 

like Ahuramazda, his adversary Angro-mainyush was, 
in later times, supposed to be also surrounded by a council. 
This idea is completely foreign to the older texts, and is 
evidently only an imitation of the celestial council. The 
number of councillors of the infernal kingdom was like- 
wise fixed at six (not in the Avesta texts, but only in the 
Bundahish), who were called pre-eminently Devas and 
headed by Angro-mainyush, who, for this reason, was 
called DaSvandm Daivd, or archdemon. The first in rank 
after Angr8-mainyush was Akem-mano, which means the 
" evil mind," and is nothing but Zarathushtra's philoso- 
phical term of the second principle, the "non-reality." 
He produces all bad thoughts in men, and makes them 
utter bad words and commit sins. His influence is 
checked by Vohu-mano, the good mind. The second seat 
in the infernal council is occupied by the King of the 
Vedic gods, Indra ; the third place is assigned to Saurva, 
the Shiva of the Hindus. Fourth in rank is Naonhaithya, 
the collective name of the Indian Ashvins (Dioskuri); the 
fifth and sixth places are occupied by two personifications. 
Darkness and Poison (see the Bundahish, edited by 
Westergaard, p. 5). 

There are a good many other names of Devas to be 
found in the Zend-Avesta ; but almost all are nothing but 
personifications of vices and evils. Thus, for instance, 
Aishema means "rapine, attack," Driwish is "poverty," 
Daiwish, "deceit," &c. While the celestial council is 
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always taking measures for promoting life and spreading 
truth, the infernal councillors are constantly plotting de- 
signs for. the destruction of life, and endeavouring to spread 
lies and falsehood everj'where. The Zoroastrian idea of 
the De\'il and the infernal kingdom coincides entirely with 
the Christian doctrine. The Devil is a murderer and father 
of lies according to both the Bible and the Zend-Avesta. 

In consequence of this entire separation of the two parts 
of Ahuramazda, and the substitution of two independent 
rulers governing the universe, the unity of the Supreme 
Being was lost, and Monotheism was superseded by Dual- 
ism. But this deviation from, and entire change of, the 
prophet's doctrine could not satisfy the minds of all the 
divines and philosophers in ancient Persia. It was very 
likely only the innovation of an influential party or sect, 
probably that which was called Zendiky i.e., following the 
interpretation (Zend), and which was opposed to that of 
the Magi (see p. 14). That Dualism was actually the doc- 
trine of the Zendiks, we best learn from the conmience- 
^ment of the Bundahish, which book purports to expound 
the lore of this party. The Magi seem stiU to have clung 
to the prophet's doctrine of the unity of the Supreme 
Being. But to refute the heretical opinions of the Zendiks, 
which were founded on interpretations of passages from 
the sacred texts, a new and fresh proof of the unity of the 
Supreme Being was required. This was found in the term 
Zarvan akarana, " boundless time," which we meet with 
occasionally in the Zend-Avesta. The chief passage, no 
doubt, was Vend. xix. 9 (see pp. 24 and 254) ; but the in- 
terpretation for proving that Zarvan akarana means the 
Supreme Being, out of whom Ahuramazda and Angro- 
mainyush are said to have sprung, rests on a grammatical 
misunderstanding, ns we have seen above (p. 24). This 
interpretation, however, must be very old ; for all the pre- 
sent Dasturs believe in it tis an incontrovertible fact. 

That this doctrine of Zarvan aJcaraiia was commonl)^ 
believed in Persia, during the times of the Sasanians, may 
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be distinctly seen from the reports quoted above (pp. 
12-14). The true meaning of the expression, that "the 
beneficent Spirit made (them) in boundless time," is that 
God (Ahuramazda) is from eternity, self-existing, neither 
born nor created. Only an eternal being can be indepen- 
dent of the bounds of time to which all mortals are subject. 

4. — The Two Intellects ; Two Lives ; Heaven and Hell ; 
Kesurbection ; and Palingenesis. 

In the GIthas we frequently find " two intellects " 
(khratv) and " two Kves " {ahu) spoken of. These notions, 
therefore, formed undoubtedly part of Spitama Zarathush- 
tra's speculation. The two intellects are distinguished as 
the " first " and " last." From the passages where they are 
mentioned (Yas. xliv. 19, xlviii. 4), their meaning cannot 
be ascertained with certainty. But happily we find them 
mentioned in later Avesta writings (see Yt. ii. i) by more 
expressive names; one of the intellects is called dsn6 
khratUy " the original intellect or wisdom," which we can 
best identify with the " first " in the Gathas ; the other is 
styled gaoshS'Srdtd khratu, " the wisdom heard by the ear," 
which corresponds to the "last." Another name of the 
" first " is mainyu khratu (mind khird), " spiritual or hea- 
venly wisdom." Now we cannot be mistaken as to the 
meanin<T of these two intellects. The " first intellect " is 
not from earth, but from heaven ; not human, but divine. 
The " last intellect " represents what man has heard and 
learned by experience. The wisdom gained in this way is, 
of course, inferior to the heavenly wisdom. Only the latter 
can instruct man in the higher matters of life, as we see 
from a later book called " Mtnokhird," which is written in 
P3,zand (see p. 105). 

The " two lives " are distinguished as astvat, " bodily," 
or pardhu, "prior life," and as manahya, "mental," or 
daihitya, " the second" (see Yas. xxviii. 3 ; xliii. 3 ; xlv. i ; 
xlvi. 19). Their meaning is clear enough, and requires no 
further comment ; they express our idea " body and soul." 
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To be distinguished from these " two lives," are 
and the *' last lives/' which mean this life and 
after. 

The idea of a future life, and the immortal 
soul, is expressed very distinctly already in tl 
and pervades the whole of the later Avesta 
The beUef in a life to come is one of the chief 
the Zend-Avesta. See the passages about the i 
soul after death, translated in the third Essay (pp 

Closely connected with this idea is the belief i 
and Hell, which Spitama Zarathushtra himsi 
pronounced in his Gathas. The name for Heave 
demdna {Oarotmdn in Persian), "house of h 
cause the angels are believed to sing hymns 
Yas. xxviii. lo; xxxiv. 2), which description 
tirely with the Christian idea as founded on Isa 
the Eevelation of St. John. Gar5-dem&na is th( 
of Ahuramazda and the most blessed men Qi 
Another more general name for Heaven is ah 
"the best life," afterwards shortened to vah 
which is still extant in the modem Persian lahi 
disc." 

Hell is called DrAj6 demdna, "house of destr 
the Gathas. It is chiefly the residence of the 
priests of the Deva religion, the Risl^s of the 
(Yas. xlvi. 11). The later name is Duzhanka ( 
44), which is preserved in the modem Persia 
" hell." 

Between Heaven and Hell is Chinvat Per: 
vadpUT), "the bridge of the gatherer," or "the 
the judge" (Chinvat can have both meanings), 
soul of the pious alone can pass, while the t 
from it down into HeU. It is mentioned, as we 
already in the G&thas (Yas. xlvi. 10, 11). 

The belief in the Eesurbkction of the body a 
of the last judgment also forms one of the 1 
dogmas, as the reader will have leamed from t! 
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quoted above (p. 217). In consequence of Bumoufs in- 
quiries into the phrase yavaMia yavatAta£cha (which had 
been translated by Anquetil " till the resurrection," but 
which means nothing but " for ever and ever"), the exist- 
ence of such a doctrine in the Zend-Avesta was lately 
doubted. But there is not the slightest reason for doubt- 
ing it, as any one may convince himself from the passage 
quoted in p. 217, where it is clearly stated that the dead 
shall rise again. That the resun^ection of the dead was a 
common belief of the Magi, long before the commencement 
of our era, may be learned from the statement of Theopom- 
pos (see pp. 8, 9). Now the question arises, had Spitama 
Zarathushtra already pronounced this doctrine, which is 
one of the chief dogmas of Christianity, and of the Jewish 
and Mohammedan religions, or is it of later, perhaps 
foreign, origin ? 

Though in the Gftthas there is no particular statement 
made of the resurrection of the dead, yet we find a phrase 
used which was afterwards always applied to signify the 
time of resurrection, and the restoration of all life that has 
been lost during the duration of creation. This is the 
expression frashem kerenaon ahilm (Yas. xxx. 9,^ see p. 
1 50), " they make the life lasting," i.e., they perpetuate 
the life. Out of this phrase the substantive frashS-kereti, 
" perpetuation" of life, was formed, by which, in all the 
later Avesta books, the whole period of resurrection and 
palingenesis at the end of time is to be understood. The 
resurrection forms only a part of it. That this event was 
really included in the term of frashd-kereti one may dis- 
tinctly infer from Vend, xviii. 51, where Spenta-Armaiti 
(the earth) is invoked to restore " at the triumphant reno- 
vation" of creation, the lost progeny, in the form of one 
" knowing the Gathas, knowing the Yasna, and attending 
to the discourses " (see p. 249). 

According to these statements, there can be no doubt 

^ A fuU explanation of it ia to be found in the author^s work on the 
G&thas, voL i. pp. 109-X13. 
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that this important doctrine is a genuine Z 
dogma, which developed itself naturally from 
Zarathushtra's sayings. There is not the slighter 
its being borrowed from a foreign source. Bes 
direct proofs of its forming a genuine and origir 
Zoroastrian theology, it agrees completely with 
and tendency of the Parsi religion. All life of 
creation, especially that of man, bodily as well as 
is a sacred pawn intrusted by God to man who i 
his body free from impurity, and his soul fron 
death destroy the body (in the natural course), 
the fault of man who falls to an inexorable fate 
considered as the duty of God, who is the presei 
life, to restore all life that has fallen a prey to 
destroy this arch-enemy of human life, and so ; 
everlasting. This is to be done at the time of i 
rection. 

A detailed description of the resurrection anc 
judgment is contained in the 31st chapter of 
dahish (see pp. 70-77 Westerg.), which is, r 
founded on original Avesta sources which are now 
it an old song is embodied, the purport of which i 
that, though it appears to short-sighted mortals ii 
for the body (when once dissolved into its elem 
those elements scattered in every direction) to b< 
again, yet nothing is impossible for the han 
Almighty, who created heaven and earth, endows 
with sap, gives life to embryos in the womb, &c. 

For awakening the dead bodies, restoring all 
stroyed by death, and holding the last judgment, 
prophet Sosyosh (Saoshyds in the Avesta) will a 
order of Ahuramazda. This idea is already to be 
the Avesta texts, only with the difference, that s< 
several (see p. 217), sometimes only one Soshyani 

^ Saicide is, according to the Zoro- same class beloDgs adul 

astriaD religion, one of the most hor- committal of such sins le 

rible crimes, belonging to the class of down to hell, whence no 

marg-andn, or " deadly "sins. To the release the soul. 
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tioned (see p. 254). The later Parsi legends distinguish 
three great prophets who will appear before the end of the 
world. These are the men who will perpetuate life (who 
will produce /rosAd-iere^i), men of the same stamp as the 
ancient prophets and fire-priests, and bearing the same 
name, viz., Saoshyantd. They will be commissioned to 
check the influence of the devil, which increases at the 
time when this world is verging towards its end, by restor- 
ing truth and faith and the good Zoroastrian religion. 
Their names are poetical and imply a simile; the dark 
period of wretchedness and sin, in which they appear, 
being compared to night, and the era of eternal bliss, they 
are endeavouring to bring about, being likened to the bril- 
liant day. The first of these prophets is called Hukhsha- 
thra Mdo (Hushedar-m&h), " the moon of happy rule ; " 
the second is HvJchshathra Bdmya (Hushedar-b4ml), " the 
aurora of happy rule ; " and the third and greatest is called 
Saoshyds (Sosyosh). He is believed to be a son of Spi- 
tama Zarathushtra, begotten in a supernatural way. This 
means, that just as Spitama Zarathushtra was the greatest 
prophet and priest in ancient times, so will Sosyosh be the 
greatest of those to come. Therefore, he alone brings with 
him a new Nask of the Zend-Avesta, which was hitherto 
unknown, and reveals it to mankind* 
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SoUE farther translations from the Zend-Avesta, prepared at 
varioas times hj the author, but not hitherto publistied, together 
with his notes descriptive of the mode of performing some of the 
Pani ceremonies, are here added in the form of an Appendix to 
the foregoing Essaj's. 

L — Translations frou the Atkbta. 
These translations, which were written b; the author in Oer 
man, supply the fullowiog additions to the passages already given 
in the third Essay : — 

I. — Vendidad, Fargard III. 1-23, aiid 34, 35. 
I. Creator of the settlements supplied with creatures, righte- 
ous one ! Where is the first moat pleasing (spot) of this earth t ' 
Then said Aharamazda : Wherein, indeed, a righteous man shall 
pray,' Spitama Zarathushtra ! holding the firawood, holding 
the Barsom, holding the milk-offering {g&wh jtvt/a), holding the 
Homa-mortar. [(P&zand) Becite the words contiuning dJclishli^ 

' Or "Where ii the Bnt (ipot) moit * Thu Hppeus to refer to the vord 

pleuing to thia earth," 4eaoiiliiig to dkhAii in the Afrlngftn Dabm&n (sea 

the Pahlavi tramlfitor. Tu. Iz. 5). The pkiuge oontaiDing 

' So UDdentood b; the Fahlari this word ii the most (ncred pnrt of 

tnniUtor, who umi the vord /rand- tlie Afrtogan, during the recital of 

mjrf; comparealio Yu. Iiii. I. Thii nhioh Bome laudkl-nood ii throvn 

P&hl*Ti word can, haweTer,>>lio be into the fire, uid it moit ocenr is M 

Teaifravdml^, "goeilorth." Afiiagtna, 
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with religion ; they may invoke both Mithra, ruling over wide 
fields, and R&ma-qftstra].^ 

2, 3. Creator, &c. [as in ver. i]. Where is the second most 
pleasing (spot) of this earth 1 Then said Ahuramazda : Wherein, 
indeed, a righteous man has built a house provided with fire, 
with cattle, with a wife, with a son, with plenty. Thencefor- 
ward the cattle of this house are in abundance, the righteousness 
in abundance, the pasture ^ in abundance, the dog in abundance, 
the wife in abundance, the child in abundance, the fire in abund- 
ance, the whole good creation in abundance. 

4. Creator, &c [as in ver. i]. Where is the third most pleas- 
ing (spot) of this earth 1 Then said Ahuramazda: Wherein, 
indeed, one cultivates, O Spitama Zarathushtra ! the most corn, 
and pasture, and fruit-bearing trees ; either where one provides 
water for unwatered (land), or where one provides drainage for 
watery (land). 

5. Creator, <fec. [as in ver. i]. Where is the fourth most 
})leasing (spot) of this earth 1 Then said Ahuramazda : Wherein, 
indeed, cattle and draught beasts are born most. 

6. Creator, <bc. [as in ver. i]. Where is the fifth most pleasing 
(spot) of this earth ? Then said Ahuramazda : Wherein, indeed, 
cattle and draught beasts void most urine.' 

7. Creator, &c. [as in ver. i]. Where is the first most un- 
pleasing (spot) of this earth 1 Then said Ahuramazda : What is 
on the ridge of Areztira,^ O Spitama Zarathushtra ! on which the 
demons congregate out of the pit of destruction (hell). 

8. Creator, <kc. [as in ver. i]. Where is the second most un- 
pleasing (spot) of this earth ? Then said Ahuramazda : Wherein, 
indeed, both dead dogs and dead men are most lying buried. 

9. Creator, (be. [as in ver. i]. Where is the third most un- 

^ This passage is here taken either ' Some MSS. and the Pahlavi tran- 

as a P&zand interpolation, or as an slation hare *^ clothing." 

Avesta quotation in the Pahlavi tran- ' The five most pleasing spots on 

slation. It has reference to the Dir- the earth (or most pleasing to the 

Mihir or Agiari, where Mithra and spirit of the earth, if we accept the 

R&ma-q&stra (the angel XULm, see p. Pahlavi interpretation) are, therefore, 

214) are supposed to dwell, and where the fire-temple, the house of a pious 

they must be invoked. Some MSS. Zoroastrian, cultivated lands, stables, 

have **/ will invoke/* in which case and pastures. 

the passage may perhaps bo taken as ^ A mountain said to be situated a1 

an exclamation of the righteous man. the gate of helL 
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pleasKig (spot) of this earth % Then said Ahuramozda : Wherein, 
indeed, vaulted tombs ^ are most constructed, in which dead men 
are deposited. 

10. Creator, Ac. [as in ver. i]. Where is the fourth most un- 
pleasing (spot) of this earth % Then said Ahuramazda : Wherein, 
indeed, there are the most holes (of the creatures) of Angro- 
mainyush. 

11. Creator, <fec. [as in ver. i]. Where is the fifth most un- 
pleasing (spot) of this earth ) Then said Ahuramazda : Wherein, 
indeed, O Spitama Zarathushtra ! the wife or child of a righte- 
ous man shall travel the devious ^ path, (and) he brings forth 
wailing words coupled with dust and with sand. 

12. Creator, dsc. [as in ver. i]. Who first rejoices this earth 
with the greatest joy % Then said Ahuramazda : When, indeed, 
he most digs up where both dead dogs and dead men are lying 
buried. 

13. Creator, <kc. [aa in ver. i]. Who secondly rejoices this 
earth with the greatest joy ? Then said Ahuramazda : When, 
indeed, he most demolishes the vaulted tombs in which dead 
men are deposited. 

14. No one is carrying alone what is dead.' For if he should 
carry alone that which is dead, the Nasush would indeed defile 
(him) from the nose, from the eye, from the tongue, from the 
chin, from the sexual part, from the anus.^ This Drukhsh 
Nasush falls upon them (on such carriers), on their speech,' 
(and) afterwards they are impure for ever and ever. 

1 Covered tombs aro forbidden to tbui two men, according to the reli- 

the Zoroastrians, as the corpse must gioos laws of the Zoroastrians. 

remain exposed to the light of the ^ The drukhMh yd natuih, or demon 

son, and not be laid in any dosed of corruption, issues from the corpse 

sepulchre. and settles upon the man who is 

' The Dasturs understand hj vara- carrying it improperly. It seems 

ithim parUdm the forbidden or peril- likely that the text means to state 

ous path of death, aod consider this that the Nasush issues from all the 

passage as a direct prohibition of all nine openings of the body, but in that 

lamentations and outward signs of case the doubtful word paituA-^arma 

mourning for the dead. The Pahlavi must be "ear" (not "chin" or "jaw"); 

commentary is obscure, but appears it is equivalent to a Sanskrit form 

to describe the path as grievous, but prcUitvaraifaf which would not be an 

to return upon it as still more gloomy impossible term for an '* ear.** 

or impracticable. ^ This is the traditional explana- 

' No corpse can be carried by less tion, which seems probable enough. 
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15. Creator, &c. [as in ver. i]. Where should be the place of 
this man who is an iristdkasha ^ (single carrier of the dead) 1 
Then said Ahuramazda : Where there may be the most waterless 
and treeless (spot) of this earth, with the most ground fit for the 
purification ceremony and the most dry land ; and the cattle 
and draught beasts shall go least forth on the paths, and (there 
are least) fire of Ahuramazda, and Barsom rightly arranged, and 
men who are righteous. 

16. Creator, dec. [as in ver. i]. How far from fire, how far 
from water, how far from the Barsom to be arranged, how far from 
righteous men 1 

17. Then said Ahuramazda: Thirty steps from fire, thirty 
steps from water, thirty steps from the Barsom to be arranged, 
three steps from righteous men. • 

18. 19. There the Mazdayasnians should enclose for him an 
enclosure of this earth. Then for victuals they who are Mazda- 
yasnians shall provide — then for clothes they who are Mazdayas- 
nians shall provide — (some) among the very hardest and foulest. 
These victuals let him eat, these clothes let him wear, always 
till when he shall become an aged man, elderly or impotent.^ 

20, 21. Then when he shall become an aged man, elderly or 
impotent, the Mazdayasnians should afterwards, in the most 
effectual, most rapid, and most skilful manner, strip the extent 
of the skin, the support of the hair,^ off his head. To the most 
voracious of the beneficent spirit's carnivorous creatures, the birds 
(and) vultures, one should deliver over the body, speaking thus : 
These depart with him, all (his) evil thoughts, and evil words, 
and evil deeds. And if other wicked deeds were perpetrated by 
him, his atonement is through patita (renunciation of sin) ; 
moreover, if other wicked deeds were not perpetrated by him, 
the patita of that man is (completed) for ever and ever. 

22. Creator, «fec. [as in ver. i]. Who thirdly rejoices this 

^ The iristd-kaika is one who car- zaururdf " elderly maD," is one of 

ries the dead in an improper manner, fifty ; and the pairiahtd-khshudrdf 

and must be carefully distinguished ''impotent or decrepit man," is one 

from the niuu-kaska (Vend. viii. xz, of ninety years. 

13), who is the lawful carrier. ' The Pahlavi ranslator sayi : " He 

^ According to the Pahlavi transla- is detained on a summit, on the top 

tion, and the Farhang-i Olm-khadiik of a hill/* till they scalp or behead 

(p. 5, ed. Hoshangji), the hand, '* aged him. 
man," is one seventy yean old; the 
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earth with the greatest joy ) Then said Ahnramazda : When, 
indeed, he most destroys the holes of (the creatures) of Angrd- 
mainynsh. 

23. Creator, &c. [as in ver. i]. Who fourthly rejoices this 
earth with the greatest joy ? Then said Ahui;amazda : When, 
indeed, he caltivates, O Spitama Zarathushtra ! the most corn, 
and pasture, and fruit-bearing trees ; either where he provides 
water for unwatered (land), or where he provides drainage for 
watery (land). 

24-33. [See the translation in pp. 235-237.] 

34> 35* Creator, &c. [as in ver. i]. Who fifthly rejoices this 
earth with the greatest joy ] Then said Ahuramazda : When, 
indeed, O Spitama Zarathushtra ! he shall labour on this earth, 
(and) gives with righteousness and goodness to a righteous man. 
When, indeed, O Spitama Zarathushtra ! he shall labour on this 
earth, (and) gives not with righteousness and goodness to a 
righteous man, one should thrust him out of the bountiful earth 
(Armaiti) into darkness, and distress, and the worst existence, 
and he must submit to all thorns. 

36-42. [Not translated.] 

2. — Vendidad, Fargard IV. 44-55. 

44-46. And ^ when men of the same (Mazdayasnian) religion 
should come here, either brothers or friends, seeking property, 
or seeking a wife, or seeking wisdom ; if they should come seek- 
ing property, they may acquire their property here; if they 
should come seeking a wife, you may let a woman marry ; if 
they should come seeking wisdom, you may recite the beneficent 
text ^ both early in the daytime and late, both early in the night- 
time and late, for the increase in wisdom of the learner ^ for the 

1 Ver. 44 has been already tran- peated (?) it through righteonanen 

ilated in p. 340, but it ia so doselj (that is, he may have quite under- 

connected with the following verses stood what is declared by it).'' The 

that it is necessary to repeat it here. Avesta word vidrvdnahi ("of the 

'The Pahlavi translation adds: learner") occurs nowhere else, and is 
" That is, its words are to be here explained by bard dardtji in Pah- 
taught." lavi, which is equally obscuroj but 

> The Pahlavi version is: "When the general sense indicated by the 

it may have increased his wisdom Pahlavi is that of "learner or pupil." 

(that is, when it may be made quite It may, however, be remarked that if 

easy to him) and he may have re- tidrvdn<fM be traced to vt-dm we ob- 
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sake of righteousness ; and with righteousness and reverence he 
sits at home for increase in wisdom.^ In the middle of both day 
and night he may sleep, by day and by nioht, always till when 
they should recite those sayings which the Herbads had previ- 
ously recited.* They (the sayings) are adapted for men (who 
ane) like boiling water (through zeal). Not for meat, not for 
clothes, (but) unrewarded, must he (the teacher) utter the chap- 
ters (Has).3 

47. And, moreover, I tell thee thus, Spitama Zarathush- 
tra 1 verily the priest {ftiogavo) ^ must recite from it sooner for 
the married man than * for thee, for him with a house than 
for him without a house, for him with a son than for him 
without a son, for him with property than for him without 
property. 

48. And of these two men he shall be more possessed of the 
good mind (Vohu-man6) who shall promote the growth of meat 
(or cattle) than he who does not So he being dead, he is as 
much as an ospereTia^^ he is as much as a young animal, he is 
as much as a draught beast, he is as much as a man (in 
weight).* 

tain a meaning ("of the fugitive or " home, place," is plain from the paa- 

refugee '*) which would aho suit the aage, Vend. xxL 4 : ham yaildonhd 

passage, as the men seem to have yaonemcha avi zdmcha^ zdmcha avi 

come as exiles from their own homes, yaontmchdf *^ (the waters) striving to- 

The anomalous Pahlavi word dard^ wards home and the earth, towards 

can also be read giiikhi, which sug- the earth and home (in the sea Vouru- 

gests ^rlJE-^, ''fled" (although this kasha).'* 

is generally written virikht) ; and the ^ The Pahlavi version adds the 

Pahlavi phrase would then mean : name of Adarpftd M&raspend&n. 

''and he may have fled on account of ' The Pahlavi version is: "Thou 

righteousness." The explanatory shouldst not speak of the non-giving 

phrases of the Pahlavi translation, of meat nor of clothes which should 

given above in parentheses, are pro- be thine ; always say : No ! and af ter- 

bably later interpolations. The wards even, at the time, say: A 

phrase " to make easy *' ia a Pahlavi little ! '* 

and Persian idiom for "to learn i>y ^ The Pahlavi version renders ^oMa 

heart." magavd fravdkhih6i4 hy i "as (one) 

^ The Pahlavi version is : "In awe who has progressed In the Magkt (the 

of God and thankfulness towards God Barashnom ceremony), that is. has no 

that wisdom increases which is m#de wife ; " alluding to the fact that a 

easy to him, (and) he is constant in man undergoing that ceremony must 

exertion that he may retain it by live separate from his wife, 

labour and the grace of God." That ' A weight equivalent to a dirham. 

yaovem (which is here rendered by • Probably referring to the weight 

Pahl. ayOjiihn^ "exertion") means of his good works. 
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49. For this man, on meeting, fights with Ast6-vldhdtu.^ 
Whoever fights an arrow shot by himself, whoever fights Zemaka 
(the Winter demon, and) wears scanty clothing, whoever fights 
a wicked man, a tyrant, and (strikes him) on the head,' whoever 
fights an unrighteous apostate (and) starvation ; ^ (any) of these 
deeds being performed a first time, is not (to be done) a second 
time. 

50. That such as are in this material world may here under- 
stand (the agony) of this exploit there,^ one should cut away to 
the bones with iron knives ; verily, it is greater than any such 
(agony) of his mortal body.^ 

51. That such as are in this material world may here under- 
stand (the agony) of this exploit there, one should tear away to 
the bones with iron pincers ; verily, it is greater than any such 
(agony) of his mortal body. 

52. That such as are in this material world may here under- 
stand (the agony) of this exploit there, one should fall involun- 
tarily into a pit (deep as) a hundred men ; verily, it is greater 
than any such (agony) of his mortal body. 

53. That such as are in this material world may here under- 
stand (the agony) of this exploit there, one should stand involun- 
tarily on an extreme verge (of a precipice).^ 

^ The demon of death, who is snid, thetis is not found in the oldest MSS. 

in Uter writings, to cast a halter In thePahlari each clause of the sen- 

aroond the necks of the dead to drag tence is also wound up by stating that 

them to hell, but if their good works ** his fight is with Astd-yldh6tu,*' that 

have exceeded their sins they throw is, at the risk of death, 

off the noose and go to heaven. Per- ^ That is, of the conflict of the soul 

haps the grammatical difficulties of with Astd-vldhOtu in the other world, 

this sentence may be best overcome Possibly attadha (here translated 

by the following translation :— " For "here ") may be taken as the missing 

this one, Astd'VldhOtu, on meeting noun " agonies ; " compare atiih&huy 

men, fights." '* through terrors,'* Tt. xxii. 25, see 

* The Pahlavi version says : " A p. 222. 

beheader like Zarhdnd&d.'* ' The translation of this difficult 

' If atha be taken in its primitive passage has been much revised, so as 

sense of ** right,** this phrase may to correspond more closely with the 

merely mean: ** whoever fights mis- text without introducing additional 

chievous and unusual hunger." The words, which are always hazardous 

Pahlavi version, instead of "starva- suggestions. 

tion,** has : '' a tyrant like Hazdak(-i * The Pahlavi translator misunder- 

BAmd&d&n who ate his own liver, and stands this verse as referring to sexual 

it was given to him in anguish and enjoyment, 
death) ; " but the passage in paren- 

X 
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54. That Bucli as are in this material world may here under- 
stand (the agony) of this exploit there, one knowing a lie should 
drink up the beneficial, golden, intelligent water with denial of 
the truth (Rasknu) and breach of promise (Miihrc^} 

55. Creator, &c. [as in iii. i]. Whoever knowing a lie should 
drink up, &c. [as in ver. 54] ; what is his punishment? Then 
said Ahuramazda : One may strike seven hundred blows with a 
horse-goad, seven hundred with a scourge.^ 

3. — Vendidad, Fargard V, 

1. A man dies there in the depths of the valleys ; thereupon 
a bird flies aloft from the summits of the hills into the depths 
of the valleys ; it feeds upon the body of the dead man. Then 
the bird flies aloft from the depths of the valleys to the summits 
of the hills ; it flies on to a tree, either of the hard or of the soft 
(kinds). It (the nasush, *' dead matter ") is vomited on it, is 
voided on it, is dropped on it. 

2. A man goes forth there from the depths of the valleys to 
the summits of the hills ; he goes up to the tree where that bird 
was ; he wants faggots for the Are ; he fells it, he hews it, he 
splits it,^ he kindles it in the fire, the offspring of Ahuramazda. 
What is the punishment for this 1 

3. Then said Ahuramazda : No dead matter (nasush) brought 
by a dog, none brought by a bird, none brought by a wolf, none 
brought by the wind, none brought by a fly, pollutes a man. 

^ This refers to an ordeal in which ' The additional words, ddyata 
a cap of water is drunk after solemnly ddUyd-pairishta, " it was kept law- 
invoking curses upon one^s head if fully inspected,*' appear to be merely 
one has not told the truth. The an Avesta quotation in the Pahlayi 
water is prepared with great solem- translation. This inspection is after- 
nity, and contains various sacred sub« wards more fully noticed in the long 
stances, among them some Homa Fahlavi commentary to ver. 4, where 
juice, which is referred to in the it is stated that firewood must be n- 
Fahlavi version by the epithet prd^ar(2- jected if contaminated with dead 
hdmand for saokefUavaittm^ *' bene- matter, or if decayed, or from a gal- 
ficial ; " and a little gold is added, lows, or mixed with grease, or pol- 
which accounts for the second epithet luted by a menstruous woman, except 
in the text. See the Saugand- in case of death or distress ; the burn- 
n&mah. ing of such firewood Is a tandpHkar 

^ The Pahlavi version adds : '^Wlio- sin, but burning greasy wood is a 

ever performs an ordeal (var) his mortal sin, 
punishment— says a voice — is this." 
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4. If, indeed, the dead matters which are brought by a dog, 
and brought by a bird, and brought by a wolf, and brought by 
the wind, and brought by a fly, are the dead matter (which) 
would be polluting a man, speedily my whole material world 
would overthrow (its) essential righteousness (or regularity, and 
be) distressing the soul (and) ruining the body, through the mul- 
titude of these dead matters which have perished upon this 
earth. 

5. Creator, &c. [as in iii. i]. A man pours water on to a 
corn-field ; he shall go into the water-channel (vaidhtm) ^ through 
it, into (it) a second time, into (it) a third time, and after the 
fourth time they drag dead matter in, (be they) dog, or fox, or 
wolf. What is the punishment for this 9 

6. Then said Ahuramazda, dec. [as in ver. 3]. 

7. If, indeed, the dead matters, &c. [as in ver. 4].^ 

8. Creator, <&c. [as in iii. i]. Does the water destroy a man 1 
Then said Ahuramazda: The water does not destroy a man. 
Asto-vtdhdtu binds him ; the flying demon ( Vayd) ^ conveys him 
bound; the water carries (him) up, the water carries (him) 
down, the water casts (him) away; the birds (vayd) then de- 
vour him. There ^ he then proceeds, through fate he then 
departs. 

9. Creator, kc [as in iiL i]. Does the fire destroy a man ) 
Then said Ahuramazda : The fire does not destroy a man. Astd- 

^ In P&hlftYi^'M, ** a liTulet." from uiy impurity in iti way. Most 

' The Fahlavi commentary on this of this commentary is omitted in 

passage statea: "It ia declared by Spiegel's edition of the Pahlavi text, 

the Avesta, the dry channel of a but will be fonnd in the old M8. at 

rivulet (j6t khUshk vurdt Pers. buHl) the India Office library in London, 

is to be inspected for dead matter, mentioned in p. 95. 

YSzi vaten Mazdayasna zdm rctodh- ' Vyi-imritar, "the evil Vy^," in 

ayen {* If the Miakzdayasnians wish the Pahlavi version ; this is the Va6 

they may irrigate the land')." It i-vatarof the Mainy6-i-khard(iL X15), 

then proceeds to say that a man be- where he is one of the demons who 

fore admitting the water must de- oppose the soul's progress towards 

acend three times into the channel heaven. 

and inspect it carefully, to see that ^ That is, to the other world. The 

it is free from impurity, and after a Pahlavi version has : "When he sets 

fourth inspection he may allow the out back from thence (that is, shall 

water to enter. Further provisions come) fate will convey him back (that 

are made in case of the inspection is, she is in the leading path when he 

being impracticable, and as to the shall come)." 
merit acquired by diverting the water 
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vtdh6tu binds him; the flying demon (Vay^'^ conveys him 
bound; the fire consames the bones and vitality. There he 
then proceeds, through fate he then departs.^ 

TO. Creator, dec. [as in iii. i]. They pass out of summer, then 
in winter how should they act, they who are Mazdayasnians t 
Then said Ahuramazda : In every dwelling, in every neighbour- 
hood,^ they shall erect three Katas for any one when dead. 

II. Creator, <&;c. [as in iii. i]. How large are these Katas for 
any one when dead 1 Then said Ahuramazda : So that he may 
not strike his head against the upper part,^ nor the further end 
with the feet, nor across with the hands ; verily, this is a lawful 
Kata for any one when dead. 

^ The Pahlavi yenion adds : ''That was necessary for him, had died when 
is when, as some say, the good Vftyft through the destiny of that dead oi\e 
will ever receive him." This refers it was still improper, hut he (the first 
to the Ya^-i-Teh of the Mainyd-i- one) was ahle to do it so that, through 
khard (ii. 115), where he is one of the the slajring of that innocent one, jus- 
angels who assist the soul's progress tice {radVi) should well deal with 
to heaven. He is identical with the this quarrel." This oommentaiy is a 
angel B&m, the Vayu of the R&m fair specimen of the mode in which 
Yasht, see p. 2x4. A vesta quotations are used in the 

' The Pahlavi commentary on this Pahlavi version of the Vendidad. In 

passage is: "Worldly (benefits are the above quotations the word qfarena, 

acquired) through fate, spiritual "glory, brilliance," is probably used 

through action; some say that wife, for hakhta^ "fate, destiny," which 

child, wealth, authority, and life are would obviously be more appropriate 

through fate, the rest through action, in meaning. Both these words would 

The happiness which is not destined be equivalent to the same Hu2v&rish 

for a man he never attains to ; (this) logogram, gadman^ and this fact 

is evident from the passage (begin- might lead to the one word being 

ning): patri-fluutf an/id a<^^a/i^(*' thou substituted for the other, provided 

mightest be mountain-sized of this"); we assume that the Avesta quotations 

that which is destined for him, and had been, at one time, written in 

which will come before him through Pahlavi. 

exertion, is anyt arpdvd zeUgd qarend ' The oldest Pahlavi MSS. have 

("the other persistent glory"), and merely, MdnvUkhdnak khadUkdast 

it was through liis sinfulness when ka^o, explaining mdn by Uidnak, " a 

trouble happens to him. Add^ 9a- house, " and tis by ciajNito^, "group 

rend frapairyiUi (" then glory de- of huts." 

livers ") and the misfortune destined ^ The Pahlavi MS. version has : 

for him he is able to avert by proper '* So much as, when standing (that 

exertion; poum-qarenanhd ctshava is, living) the head strikes not against 

ZarcUhhuhtra (" full of glory (he is) the limits (dhdn)^ nor when the foot 

O righteous Zarathushtra !"); and his is forth (that is, when the foot is ex- 

sinfulness ever anew destines it (mis- tended), nor when the hand is un* 

fortune) for him. ASshdmdia nardm moved (that is, his hand is held 

("and of these men ") one man, when back)." 
through the destiny of another man it 
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12. There shall they deposit his lifeless body for two nights, 
or three nights, or a month long, until the (time) when the birds 
shall fly forth, the plants shall shoot oat, the descending (floods) ^ 
shall run ofl", (and) the wind shall dry up the ground. 

13. Then when thus the birds shall fly forth, the plants shall 
shoot out, the descending (floods) shall run off, (and) the wind 
shall dry up the ground, the Mazdayasnians should now set his 
body viewing the sun. 

• 14. If the Mazdayasnians should not set this body viewing 
the sun for the length of a year, thou shalt order as much punish- 
ment as for murdering a righteous man (a Zoroastrian), in order 
that the corpses (be) attended to, the Dakhmas attended to, the 
impurities ^ attended to, and the birds gorged. 

15. Creator, &c [as in iiL i]. Wilt thou, who art Ahura- 
mazda, release the water from the sea Vouru-kasha, together with 
the wind and clouds f 

16. Wilt thou convey (it) to a corpse, thou who art Ahura- 
mazda 1 Wilt thou convey (it) on to a Dakhma, thou who art 
Ahuramazda 1 Wilt thou convey (it) on to impurity, thou who 
art Ahuramazda) Wilt thou pour (it) forth on a bone, thou who 
art Ahuramazda t Wilt thou conduct (it) forth unnoticed, thou 
who art Ahuramazda f With those (impurities) wilt thou con- 
duct (it) forth to the sea Pditikaf 

17. Then said Ahuramazda: Verily it is so, Zarathushtra ! 
as thou sayest, O upright one 1 I who am Ahuramazda will re- 
lease the water from the sea Vouru-kasha, together with the wind 
and clouds. 

18. I will convey (it) to a corpse, I who am Ahuramazda; I 
will convey (it) on to a Dakhma, I who am Ahuramazda ; I will 
convey (it) on to impurity, I who am Ahuramazda ; I will pour 

I What an 'Mying low'* or '*di- aa the Pahlavrtraoilator addi, "the 
reeled downward!, " as implied by the adversity of winter shall depart ; " bu t 
word njfdoflchdf must be guessed from these readings are too irregular in 
the context, and floods, streams, form to be relied on. 
icicles, and snow might be suggested. ' The term hikhra, " imparity," is 
The Pahlavi equivalent of nffdofichd applied to any bodily refuse or ex- 
is ambiguous, even in the old MSS., cretion from mankind or dogs, in- 
and may be read either vaahdpinffunih, eluding saliva, skin, hair, nail-parings, 
*'a clearing off, an open sky,'* or ntsA- ko. In this passage it appears to 
dpingunth, ** solidification, oongela- refer to exudations from a corpse, 
tion ; " the latter might be preferred. 
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(it) forth on a bone, I who am Ahuramazda ; I wlU conduct (it) 
forth unnoticed, I who am Ahuramazda ; with those (impurities) 
I will conduct (it) forth to the sea Fditika. 

19. There exist streaming currents^ in the inner part of the 
sea for purifying, (and) the waters flow from the sea Puitika to 
the sea Vouru-kasha,^ to the tree Hvftpa ; ^ here grow all my 
trees of every kind.^ 

20. I rain these down together,^ I who am Ahuramazda, both 
as food for the righteous man and fodder for the well-yielding 
ox. Man shall eat my corn, and fodder is for the well-yield- 
ing ox. 

21. Tbis is better, this is more excellent, than thou, upright 
one ! sayest. By this speech the righteous Ahuramazda rejoiced 
him, the righteous Zarathushtra : Mayst thou purify for man the 
best (things) for procreation.® This which is the Mazdayasnian 
religion is pure, O Zarathushtra ! He who purifies himself by 
good thoughts and good words and good deedsj 

22. Creator, <!ic. [as in iii. i]. How much greater, better, and 
more excellent is this. Zarathushtrian Provision against the 

^ Or perhaps ''splaihing waves;" cipal BX>ecie8.'* Either a list of spe- 

the Pahlavi translation is obscure, cies is omitted, or chaiii here merely 

but seems to say : " they remain in a means " many/' as the Pahlavi dhand 

water-skin {&v kMtk, Pers. khtk) and often does, 

bucket [daid) kept full." ' That is, both waters and plants. 

^ The Pahlavi version adds : " To- The Pahlavi commentary ascribes this 

wards the southernmost side, and it to Tishtar, according to the later tra- 

(the water) stays behind in mist dition, thus : '^ he who is Ttshtar 

{pavan Atr, or khir)^ and the blue takes the water (that) they may take 

(kavud) body of (the sea) Satava^sa it in the wells of waters it comes 

stays behind around it. P1iiti\ca to." 

stands away from the shore of Sata- ^ This is a quotation from the 

vadsa, this is a fact, but from which Speflta-mainyCl G&tha (Tas. xlviii. 5) 

shore it stands away is not clear to which continues as follows :—" for the 

me. The water comes to Satava^sa ox mayst thou nourish that of those 

through the bottom ( p^^/i) ; some say labouring for our food." It forms 

that it traverses a fissure (AaS/a^)'" pa't of an address to Armaiti, the 

3 The Pahlavi version adds: "Afarg spirit of the earth. The disconnected 

says the root of a tree ; M6d6k-m&h phrases which follow are probably 

(says) a forest.'* also texts quoted from the Scrip- 

* Some MSS. add the Avesta : "by tures. 

hundreds, by thousands, by myriads ' The Pahlavi version adds the note 

of myriads ; " and the Pahlavi version that, " ajihvdm (life, self) and daSndm 

adds : " among species, chaiti henti (intuition, religion, self) are both the 

urvarandm saredha (" how many are same, 
the kinds of trees ? ") that is the prin- 
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• 

Devas^ above the other traditions in greatness and goodness 
and excellence. 

23. Then said Ahuramazda: Verilj, one may consider, O 
Spitama Zarathnshtra I this Zarathushtrian Provision against 
the Devas above the other traditions in greatness and goodness 
and excellence, as the sea Youru-kasha is above the other 
waters. 

24. Verily, one may consider, &o, [as in ver. 23], as the greater 
water overpowers the lesser waters.' Verily, one may consider, 
&c. [as in ver. 23], as the greater tree overshadows the lesser 
trees.* 

25. Verily, one may consider, &c. [as in ver. 23], as it has been 
both on and around this earth.^ 

Let the judge {ratu) be nominated, let the executor of the 
sentence (sraoshdvareza) be nominated, on a Draona (consecrated 
cake) being uplifted or not uplifted, on a Draona being offered 
or not offered, on a Draona being delivered or not delivered.^ 

26. Afterwards this judge is able to remit for him a third of 
this punishment. And if other wicked deeds were perpetrated 
by him, his atonement is through paiiia (renunciation of sin) ; 
moreover, if other wicked deeds were not perpetrated by him, 
the 'patiia of that man is (completed) for ever and ever.^ 

1 The Vendidad, which is a corrup- {nirang) of worship.'* There is evi- 

tion of vtdfUvd-ddtem, see p. 225. dently a change of subject here. 

* The PahlaW version has : " as the ' The Pahlavi commentaries on this 
great water when it advances upon the passage are : '* The Dastur considers, 
little water, bears (it) away when it (the Sraosh&vareza) accuses of sin.'' 
falls into the cAt^Aa" (perhaps equiva- And with reference probably to the 
lent to chdh, " a pit ") . offender, the Dastur considers : "what 

' The Pahlavi adds an obscure was in his thoughts but not com- 

phrase which may perhaps, in the mitted, and not in his thoughts but 

old MSS., be : Marvdn malkd db-akhi- committed ; what was promised him 

tak-aiy *'the king of cypresses is one was not brought, and not promised 

(growing) in a marsh." was brought ; what was his intention 

* The Pahlavi version in old MSS. but not performed, and unintended 
has: *' as it will travel (&anl&dmtn^«2) but performed." This, however, 
to this earth and over the sky , that throws little light into the obscurity 
is, ever in all (places)." Then follows of the Avcsta text. 

a commentary which seems to refer ' This passage has occurred also in 

to the succeeding sentence, thus: iii. 21, and perhaps "his punishment 

"some say this about Nasash, and is abandoned" might be substituted 

that in the eighth (fargard) about de- for "his atonement is through pa^ 

cision and judgment, is that in the tita,*^ and "acquittal" be read in- 

H(kspAr<km (Naak) about the formula stead of the second "patiYo." The 
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27. Creator, dsc. [as in iii. i]. When men happen to be in 
the same place, on a rug together, or on a mat together, and 
others are on it ; there may be two men, or five, or fifty, or a hun- 
dred ; (and) the same of women ; ^ (and) then one of these men 
shall die ; how many among the men does this Drukhsh Nasash 
(the destroyer, Corruption) reach with impurity and rottenness 
and filth % 

28. Then said Ahuramazda : If he be a priest (who dies), 
verily, O Spitama Zarathushtra ! this Drukhsh Nasush rushes 
forth j if she reaches the eleventh she pollutes indirectly to the 
tenth. If, however, he be a warrior, verily, O Spitama Zaia- 
thushtra ! this Drukhsh Nasush rushes forth ; if she reaches the 
tenth she pollutes indirectly to the ninth. If, however, he be a 
husbandman, verily, O Spitama Zarathushtra ! this Drukhsh 
Nasush rushes forth j if she reaches the ninth she pollutes in- 
directly to the eightL 

29. Moreover, if it be a shepherd's dog (jxuiwA-Aattmi), verily, 
&c. [as in ver. 28]; if she reaches the eighth she pollutes in- 
directly to the seventh. If, however, it be a house-dog (vuA- 
haurvoi)^ verily, &c. [as in ver. 28] ; if she reaches the seventh 
she pollutes indirectly to the sixth. 

30. If, however, it be a bloodhound i^hunazga)^ verily, &c 
[as in ver. 28] ; if she reaches the sixth she pollutes indirectly 
to the fifth. If, however, it be a young i^awruiui) dog, verily, 
<&c. [as in ver. 28] ; if she reaches the fifth she pollutes indirectly 
to the fourth. 

31. If, however, it be a aukuruna^ dog, verily, ^c. [as in 
ver. 28] ; if she reaches the fourth she pollutes indirectly to 

drift of tbe leDtenoe being that no the judges* own ; when it shall be the 

offender can be tried or punished for judges' own it will be allowable to re- 

an older offence than the one for mit the whole of it" 

which he has been already condemned. ^ The Pahlavi version misinterprets 

The Pahlavi version adds :" that is, ham ndirindm hj "in fellowship 

when the Dastur considers and de- (and) in contact." 

plores the sin, and they shall perform ^ What description of dog or animal 

good works uncomplainingly, it will is meant by this epithet, or any of the 

be allowable for the judge {ratUf ue., three succeeding, is quite uncertain. 

Dastur) to remit one-third of the The Pahlavi version merely tran* 

soul's sin ; this is declared where the scribes the Avesta words, and owns 

decision is among the judges [as in that the last three are not intelli- 

cases of appeal or joint decisions], not gible. 
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the third. If, however, it be a jazhfu, dog, verily, <kc. [as iu 
ver. 28]; if she reaches the third she pollutes indirectly to the 
second. 

32. If, however, it be an aiwim dog, verily, dec. [as in 
ver. 28]; if she reaches the second she pollutes indirectly 
the first. If, however, it bo a x^izu, dog, verily, dec. [as in 
ver. 28]; if she reaches the first she pollutes indirectly the 
first. 

33. Creator, &c. [as in iii. i]. If, however, the dog be a fox 
{yLru'pi)y how many of the creatures of the beneficent spirit does 
the dog which is a fox pollute directly ? how many does it pol- 
lute indirectly ? ^ 

34. Then said Ahuramazda : This dog, which is a fox, 
does not pollute directly (any) of the creatures of the bene- 
ficent spirit, nor does it pollute indirectly, any other than 
he that smites and kills (it). To him it adheres for ever and 
ever. 

35. Creator, dec. [as in iii. i]. Moreover, if he (who dies) be 
a miscreant, a two-legged unbeliever (e^rvdo),^ as an unrighteous 
apostate is, how many of the creatures of the beneficent spirit 
does he pollute directly ) how many does he pollute in- 
directly % 

36. Then said Ahuramasda : Like any toad ' dried up (and) 
over a year dead ; for living, O Spitama Zarathushtra ! a mis- 
creant, a two-legged unbeliever, as an unrighteous apostate is, 
pollutes directly (any) of the creatures of the beneficent spirit \ 
living he pollutes (them) indirectly. 

37. Living it (the toad) spoils the water, living it quenches 
the fire, living it drives the cattle mad, living it strikes the righte- 
ous man a blow depriving of consciousness (and) cutting off life ; 
not so (when) dead. 

3& So, living, O Spitama Zarathushtra ! a miscreant, a two- 
legged unbeliever, as an Tmrighteous apostate is, plunders the 

^ HdMi roMthwayiiti meani that it « ' Or " a two-legged, anbelieviiig 

contaminates or communicatea con- lerpent." 

tagion by direct contact, and paiti- ' Strictly speaking, vazagha is a 

nUtkwayiUi means that it infects or poiaonoua lizard, 
spreads infection through an inter- 
mediate person or thing. 
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righteous man of a profusion ^ of food and clothing and wood and 
carpet ^ and iron ; not so (when) dead. 

39. Creator, &c. [as in iii. i]. When we bring together, O 
righteous Ahuramazda ! in the dwellings in this material world, 
the fire and Barsom and cups and Homa and mortar, (and) after- 
wards either a dog or a man of this dwelling shall die, how should 
they act, they who are Mazdayasnians ? 

40. Then said Ahuramazda: Off from these dwellings, O 
Spitama Zarathushtra ! they should carry the fire and Barsom 
and cups and Homa and mortar, off from (them) the dead one. 
They may think of it as the lawful man (that) is both brought 
to the lawful (place) and devoured.' 

41. Creator, &c. [as in iii i]. How should these Mazdayas- 
nians bring the fire back again to this dwelling where the man 
had died? 

42. Then said Ahuramazda : Nine nights should they who are 
Mazdayasnians hesitate in winter, but in summer a month long j 
afterwards these Mazdayasnians may bring the fire back again to 
this dwelling where the man had died. 

43. Creator, &c, [as in iii. i]. And if these Mazdayasnians 
should bring the fire back again to this dwelling where the mau 
had died within the space of the nine nights, (or) within the 
space of the month long, what is the punishment for this ) 

44. Then said Ahuramazda : One may inflict on the vitiated 
body of such a one two hundred blows with a horse-goad, two 
hundred with a scourge. 

45. Creator, <S:c. [as in iii. i]. When in this Mazdayasnian 
dwelling a woman shall go with child for one month, or two 
months, or tbree months, or four months, or five months, or six 
months, or seven months, or eight months, or nine months, or 

1 The word anA^iMA," of the world," translated in Pahlavi by sSrtk, "re- 

although it would suit the sense well plotion," which is an approximation 

enough, appears to be a corruption to the meaning of (uarih, while 

since the time of the Pahlavi tran- neither word can be used for "world." 

■lation. Some MSS. have fianhuA, ^ In Pahlavi namad^ Pers. namad. 

others kanheuahf and the Pahlavi * Alluding both to the dead body 

version translates the word by cuarUif being taken to the Dakhma to be de- 

" endlessness '*(<ar, "head," is always voured by birds, and also to the 

applied to the *' end *' in Pahlavi, hUn, Homa juice, considered as a creature 

"root, origin," being the "begin- to be consumed by a righteous man 

ning"). In Yas. liii. 4, hanhush ia in the oonseorated place. 
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ten monthB, and then this woman shall be delivered in child- 
birth of something lifeless, how should they act, they who are 
Mazdayasnians f 

46-48. Then said Ahnramazda : Where there is in this Maz- 
dayasnian dwelling especially the most ground fit for the puri- 
fication ceremony, and the most dry land, &c. [as in iiL 

15-17]. 

49. There the Mazdayasnians should enclose for her an en- 
closure of this earth. Then for victuab they who are Mazdayas- 
nians shall provide, then for clothes they who are Mazdayasnians 
shall provide. 

50. Creator, &c. [as in iiL i]. What food should this woman 
first eat? 

51. Then said Ahuramazda: Ashes with bull's urine, three 
draughts, or else six, or else nine ; these she should pour (by 
drinking)^ on the receptacle of the dead within the effusing 
womb. 

52. Then, afterwards, (she may swallow some) of the warm 
milk of mares and cows and sheep and goats, of (the fruits) with 
rind (and) without rind, and cooked meat undiluted, and true 
corn undiluted, and honey undiluted. 

53. Creator, &c. [as in iii. i]. How long should they hesi- 
tate 1 how long does she remain in seclusion, eating meat and 
com and honey 1 

54. Then said Ahuramazda : Three nights they should hesi- 
tate ; three nights does she remain in seclusion, eating meat and 
com and honey. Then, moreover, after the three nights she 
should wash over (her) body, freed from clothing, with bull's 
urine and water, on the nine stones (magha) ; so they should 
purify (her). 

55. Creator, &c. [as in iii. i]. How long should they hesi- 
tate? how long does she remain in seclusion after the three 
nights, in a separate place, with separate food, with separate 
clothing, apart from the other Mazdayasnians ? 

56. Then said Ahuramazda: Nine nights they should hesi- 
tate j nine nights does she remain in seclusion after the three 

^ So understood by the Pahlavi rather to outward purification, pre- 
tranalator and modem Parsis, but paratory to drinking the milk, than 
the Avesta may perhaps refer here to drinking itself. 
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nights, in a separate place, with separate food, with separate 
clothing, apart from the other Mazdayasnians. Then, moreover, 
after the nine nights she should wash, &c. [as in ver. 54]. 

57. Creator, &c, [as in iii. i], Are those clothes, set apart 
after purifying (and) washing, for the Zaota, or for the H&van&n, 
or for the Atarevakhsha, or for the Frabaretar, or for the Aber- 
eta, or for the Asn&tar, or for the Ba^thwishkara, or for the 
Sraosb4vareza,^ or for the priest (who is) a man, or for the war- 
rior, or for the husbandman 9 

58. Then said Ahuramazda: Those clothes, set apart after 
purifying (and) washing, are not for the Zaota, &c. [as in ver. 
57, but substituting everywhere " not" for "or"].^ 

59. When in this Mazdayasnian dwelling there shall be a men- 
struous woman, or when there is a place marked by defloration 
(and) stained by intercourse, here she remains in it, and a rug 
and mat should cover (her) up, always so that she may frequently 
put out (her) hands together. 

60. For I, (who am) Ahuramazda, allow no defiling of unused 
clothes, not the size of an cuperena, not even so much as the in- 
finitesimal quantity ^ this damsel would defile. 

^ Theao appear to be namea of eight n&n, at the north-west comer ; 3, 
ofBoiating ptiesta in the ceremonies of Atarevakhsha, at the south-west 
ancient times, of whom only two are comer ; 4, Frabaretar, at the north- 
now employed, the Zaota, who is the east comer ; 5, Abereta, at the south* 
chief officiating priest, and his assis- east comer; 6, Asn&tar, on the west 
tant, the Kathwi, who takes the place side ; 7, Rafithwishkara, on the east 
of the remaining seven. These seven side ; 8, Sraoshftvarera, on the south 
are now considered as spirits who are side. From the word moBhydi^ '* mor- 
summoned by the Zaota when begin- tal, man,*' being put in apposition 
ning to recite Yisp. iii. (after finish- with athaurun^^ the general term for 
ing Yas. xi ), and the Bathwi answers ** priest " which follows the enumera- 
in the name of each as he stands sue- tion of the officiating individuals in 
cessively in their proper places. Ac- the text, it may be suspected that 
cording to a diagram, given in some these latter were not considered aa 
MSS., the Zaota^s station being near mortals even at the time this text was 
the northern end of the ArvU-gdh, or written. 

oeremonial space, as he looks south- ' The meaning is that such clothes 

wards towards the fire he has one of cannot be used by any respectable 

the spiritual priests facing him from person, but only by the very lowest 

beyond the fire, and a line of three of classes. 

them stationed along each side of the ' What is immeasurably small, an 

Arvis-gdh, The stations of the eight indivisible atom ; the word is a-rtmdm, 

priests, real and ideal, are as follows : not avi-mdnL An cuperena is a dir' 

z, Zaota, on the north side ; 2, H&va- hanu 
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61. And if these Mazdayasnians should cast over the dead one 
an infinitesimal quantity, such as the infinitesimal quantity this 
damsel would defile, none (of them) living shall be righteous, 
none (of them) dead has a share of the best existence (paradise). 

62. He shall have that life of the wicked which is gloomy, 
originating in darkness, and dark. Verily, the wicked, through 
their own deeds, through their own tradition, shall depart that 
life for the worst existence (hell). 

4. — Vendidadf Fargard XIX. 10-26, and 40-47. 

10.^ Zarathushtra recited the Ahuna-vairya (formula, thus) : 
As a (heavenly) lord is to be chosen, kc.^ The righteous Zara- 
thushtra uttered (the hymn) : That I shall ask Thee, tell it me 
right, O Ahura ! * 

II, 12. Zarathushtra asked Ahuramazda: O Ahuramazda! 
most munificent spirit, creator of the settlements supplied with 
creatures, righteous one ! (I am) waiting for (what are) to be 
fixed on the roof ^ (as protection) for ^ Ahuramazda, for the good 
well-thought (Vohumand), for perfect rectitude (Asha-vahishta), 
for suitable wealth (Khshathra-vairya), for bountiful devotion 
(Spenta-ftrmaiti). How shall I defend them from that Drukhsh, 
from the evil-doing Angrd-mainyush ? How shall I exorcise the 
direct pollution, how the indirect pollution, how the corruption 
{nasush)^ from that Mazdayasnian home ? How shall I purify 
the righteous man ? How shall I bring the righteous woman 
T)urification ? 

1 For Tenet 1-9, lee pp. 353, 354. luig^iiage ; and in Sanskrit jMio^t-Avara 

' See p. 14 1, note 3. (Rv. vii. 66, 14) ia a term for the 

' Tas. xUt., see pp. 158-161. Tault of the sky. Dartjya has been 

^ This refers to what is mentioned mistaken for the river Ddraja men- 

in Zarathushtra*s address to Ahura- tioned in the Bnndahish (pp. 53, 58, 

mazda in yer. 4 (see p. 353), which W.) as having the house of Pouru- 

would be better translated as f ol- sbaspa on its bank ; but it is evidentlj 

lows: — **Wheredost thou keep (any) only a gerund of the verb dartj=^ 

of this ((M<{nd /) on this wide, round, dartz^ ** to fix." Some Dasturs 

far-compassed earth, to be fixed on understand by cudn6 (in ver. 4) the 

the roof of the dwelling of Pouru- naugirah, or " nine-jointed " staff 

shaspa?" The word paiti-Hbamhi used by Zarathushtra as a defence 

can only be the locative of paiti- against the demons ; they also under- 

tharank, equivalent to Sans, prati- stand s6a>'aA» as the same " weapon '* 

hvanu^ which would mean ** a curving (comp. Pers. ft6ar, a " shield "). 

towards, a lean-to," a significant term 'Or ** Resting-places (are) to be 

for a roof which is actually used, in fixed on the roof for,** &c 
the latter form, in Englisih technical 
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13. Then said Ahuramazda : Do thou invoke, O Zarathusbtra ! 
the good Mazdayasnian religion. Do thou invoke, O Zara- 
thushtra ! that the Ameshaspentas may keep guard over the 
seven-regioned earth. Do thou invoke, Zarathushtra ! (the 
spirits) of the self-sustained universe, of boundless time, of the 
upper-working air (vayu). Do thou invoke, O Zarathushtra ! 
the mighty wind created by Mazda, (and) the bountiful one 
(Armaiti), the lovely daughter of Ahuramazda. 

14. Do thou invoke, Zarathushtra ! the Spirit (fravashi) 
of me who am Ahuramazda, that which is the greatest and best 
and most excellent, and strongest and wisest and most beautiful, 
and most pervaded by righteousness, whose soul is the beneficent 
text. Do thou thyself invoke this creation of Ahuramazda. 

15. Zarathushtra proclaimed my word (thus) : I invoke the 
rightful creation, created by Ahuramazda. I invoke Mithra of 
the wide cattle-pastures, the well-armed, with most glorious mis- 
siles (rays), with most victorious missiles. I invoke Srosh the 
righteous, the handsome, holding a sword in both hands against 
the head of the demons. 

16. I invoke the beneficent text {m&thrd spefUd) which is very 
glorious. I invoke (the spirits) of the self-sustained universe, 
of boundless time, of the upper-working air. I invoke the 
mighty wind created by Mazda, (and) the bountiful one (Armaiti ), 
the lovely daughter of Ahuramazda. I invoke the good Mazda- 
yasnian religion, the Zarathushtrian Provision against the Devas 
(Vendidad). 

17. Zarathushtra asked Ahuramazda : O giver of good,^ 
Ahuramazda ! with what ceremony shall I reverence, with what 
ceremony shall I propitiate, this creation of Ahuramazda 1 

18. Then said Ahuramazda: Thou shalt go, O Spitama Zara- 
thushtra ! to (one) of the growing trees, a handsome, full-grown, 
strong (one, and) recite this saying : Eeverence (to thee) O good 
tree, created by Mazda (and) right ! righteousness is the best 
good, &c [as in p. 141, note 2]. 

19. One may carry off the Barsom (twigs) from it, a span 
long, a barley-corn thick. Thou mayst not clip its clipped Bar- 

^ The reading ddtd-vanhen is doubt- the Pahlavi version by ddddr avdd 
f ul ; it has been altered to ddtd anhen hdmandey " Creator, mayst thou be 
in the old MSS., and is rendered in (or may they be) prosperous I " 
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8om, they should be righteous men (priests who do that). (One 
should be) holding (it) in the left hand, reverencing Ahuramazda, 
reverencing the Ameshaspentas, and the golden-hued Homa, the 
exalted,^ and the handsome (spirits), and the gift^ of VohumanO 
(saying to the Barsom) : good one, created by Mazda (and) 
right ! (thou art) the best. 

20. Zarathushtra asked Ahuramazda : Omniscient Ahura- 
mazda ! thou art sleepless, unstupefied, thou who art Ahura- 
mazda I a good-minded man pollutes himself directly, a good- 
minded man pollutes himself indirectly, from a person who is 
stricken by a demon, he pollutes himself directly with a demon ; 
may the gopd-minded man become purified % 

21. Then said Ahuramazda : Thou shouldst procure, O Zara- 
thushtra ! bull's urine lawfully formed by a young entire bull. 
Thou shouldst bring out the purified things^ on the ground 
created by Ahura. The man who is a purifier (priest) should 
score around (it) a surrounding furrow. 

22. He should mutter a hundred- praises of righteousness 
(thus) : Righteousness is the best good, <&c. [as in p. 141, note 2]. 
Twice (as often) he should recite aloud the Ahuna-vairya (thus) . 
As a (heavenly) lord is to be chosen, <bc. [as in p. 141, note 2]. 
With four washings he should wash with bull's urine of (that) 
supplied by the bull, twice with water of (that) created by 
Mazda. 

23. Purified shall they be, the good-minded man; purified 
shall they be, the man (who polluted him). The good-minded 
man shall draw on (his clothes) with the left arm and the right, 
with the right arm and the left. Then thou shouldst expose the 
good-minded man to the power-formed luminaries, that (some) 
of the stars appointed by destiny may shiue upon him, always 
till when his nine nights shall elapse. 

24. Then after the nine nights thou shouldst bring consecrated 
waters (zaolhra) to the fire, thou shouldst bring (some) of the 
hard firewoods to the fire, thou shouldst bring (some) of the 
benzoin incense to the fire, (and) the good-minded man should 
have himself fumigated. 

^ Perhaps the grammatical irregn- ' Or, perhaps, "the purifier," if we 

larities would be diminished by taking suppose the nominative to have been 

this as a verb, and assuming that the substituted for the accusative, which 

priest's speech is addressed to the is not an unusual irregularity in this 

Homa, and not to the Banorn. f argard. 
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25. Parified shall they be, &c. [as in ver. 23, to] and the left 
The good-minded man shall exclaim : Reverence to Ahuramazda ! 
reverence to the Ameshaspentas ! reverence to the other righteous 
ones ! 

26. Zarathushtra asked Ahuramazda : omniscient Ahura- 
mazda I shall I arouse the righteous manf shall I arouse the 
righteous woman 1 shall I arouse the frontier of the turbulent 
Deva- worshipping meni (that) they may consume the land 
created by Ahura, (that) they may consume the flowing water, 
the crops of com, (and) other of its superfluities 1 Then said 
Ahuramazda : Thou mayst arouse them, righteous Zara- 
thushtra ! 

27-39. [See the translation in pp. 254-257.] 

40. Srosh the righteous, prayed to (and) invoked, is pleased 
(and) attentive, the handsome, triumphant Srosh, the righteous 1 
Thou shouldst bring consecrated waters (^oikr<£) to the fire, thou 
shouldst bring (some) of the hard firewoods to the fire, thou 
shouldst bring (some) of the benzoin incense to the fire. Thou 
shouldst propitiate the fire Y&zishta, the smiter of the demon 
Spei^'aghra. Thou shouldst being cooked victuals (and) plenty 
of sweetmeats.^ 

41. Thou shouldst propitiate Srosh the righteous, (that) Srosh 
the righteous may destroy the demons Kunda (stupidity )), Banga 
(drunkenness, and) Ytbanga^ (dead-drunkenness). He attacks 
the frontier of the wizards, the turbulent Deva- worshipping men, 
from the nearest* country having the purification ceremony. 
One should persevere in the practice, (and) should cultivate 
sheep's food (and) food for cattle in the pastures. 

42. I invoke the Kara^ fish (which is) in the water at the 

1 Very probably " gravy ;" tbe seem to have been amended from the 

idea of sweetness is based upon tbe Vendidad SAdah. The word daSvd, 

PiAlavi version, which is not, how- which occnrs in the MSS. before 

ever, altogether unambiguous. nazdishtddf belongs to the Pahlavi 

* The Pahlavi Tersion explains version of the preceding clause. 
t;(6ar}^a as "drunk vnthout wine," * The chief of the water creatures. 
or inherently drunk ; vt must be used Ten of these fish, aocording to the 
here as an intensive prefix. Bundahish, are constantly employed 

* From this point to the name in guarding the Horn tree, in the 
Angrd-mainyush in ver. 44, both text midst of tbe sea Youru-kasha, from 
and Pahlavi translation are omitted the assaults of a poisonous Usard 
in all MSS. of the Vendidad with sent by Angrft-mainyush to injure 
Pahlavi, except one or two which it. 
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bottom of deep lakes. I invoke the primeval self-sustained 
boundary, most resisting the creatures of the two spirits. I 
invoke the seven illustrious in fame, they are aged men, sons, 
(and) descendants. 

43. He shouted (and) countershouted, he considered (and) re- 
considered, (did) the deadly Angr6-mainyush,^ the demon of 
demons, (with) Indra' the demon, Saurva^ the demon, N&09- 
haithya ^ the demon, Tauru, Zairicha,^ A^shma ^ the impetuous 
rusher, Akatasha the demon [(P&zand) he causes frost produced 
by the demons, deadly decay, (and) old age ill-treating the 
fathers], £(dti^ the demon, Driwi^ the demon, Daiwi^ the 
demon, Kasvi^ the demon, Paitisha the demon, the most de- 
moniacal demon of the demons.^ 

44. Thus shouted he who is the evil-causing Angr6- 
mainyush,^ the deadly: Why do the demons, the turbulent 
evil-originators, assemble in an assembly on the summit of 
Arez&ral^ 

45. The demons rushed, they shouted, the turbulent evil- 
originators; the demons howled, they shouted, the turbulent 
evil-originators ; the demons displayed an evil eye, the turbulent 
evil-originators : We must assemble in our assembly on the sum- 
mit of Areztira. 

46. Bom, indeed, is he who is the righteous Zarathushtra, at 
the dwelling of Pourushaspa. How shidl we procure his death % 
he is the smiter of the demons, he is the opponent of the demons, 
he is the destroyer of destruction (or falsehood) ; downcast is 



^ This appetn to b« a fngmeni of 
tn old hymn in ootosyUabio metre, 
which, with some irregularitief, can 
be traced through the greater part 
of Teraes 43-45; it begini as fol* 
lows: — 

FradawUa xidawUa 
Framanyata vXmanyata 
Ai^r6 mainy}uk pounk-maKrk6, 

* See pp. 272 and 308. 

> The demons of disease and decay, 
compare Sans, tura ^ dium, "dis- 
eased.^ and jarat, "decay." (See 
Darmesteter's Haurrat&t et Amore- 
tAt, pp.33, 34.) 

* The demon of Anger or Wrath 



{khoihm in Fenian). This Aithmd 
daM appears to be the Asmodens 
of the Apocryphal book of Tobit 
m. 8. 

' Compare Sans. bhiUa and the rer- 
nacular 6Atf<, the general name for 
goblins or evil spirits in India. 

* These three demons are respeo- 
tirely Porerty, Deoeit, and Dwarfish- 
ness ; see Vend. ii. 29, p. 234. 

' The word doM is taken as the 
last of this verse, and not as the first 
of the next one. 

* Here ends the omitted passago 
mentioned in p. 336, note 3. 

* The monntain said to be situated 
at the gate of hell. 

T 
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the Deva-worshipper, (with) the impurity (no^iuA) prodaced by 
the demons, lying, (and) falsehood. 

47. The demons shouted, they rushed, the turbulent evil- 
originators, to the bottom of the world of darkness which is the 
raging helL 

IL — Tbakslations from the Pahlavi Versioxs. 

Excepting the first fargard of the Yendidad, these translations 
were written by the author in English. In revising them use 
has been made of collations of Spiegel's edition of the texts 
with Dastur Jamaspji's old MS. of the Pahlavi Yasna (see p. 96), 
with the London and Teheran MSS. of the Pahlavi Yendidad 
(see p. 95), and with Dastur Hoshangji's unpublished edition of 
the same. 

The Pahlavi versions of the Avesta throw but little light upon 
the obscure passages in the original text^ which are generally 
rendered by a slavishly literal translation, or even transliteration, 
with some faint attempt at explanation, more or less unfortunate 
in its result. The chief value of these versions consists in the 
longer commentaries which are often interpolated, especially in 
the Yendidad. They also indicate how the original Avesta was 
understood in the later Sasanian times,^ and how it is under- 
stood by the present Dasturs, who rely almost entirely upon the 
Pahlavi version. 

I. — Pahlavi Yasna XXVIIL 

Happy was the thought, happy the word, and happy the deed, 
of the righteous Zarathushtra. [On account of proper thought 
and word and deed he was estimable in virtue.]^ The Amesh- 
aspends held forth the G&thas, [that is, they were kept forth in 
the world by them]. Devotion to you, O righteous G&thas ! 

I. (a) I beg the reward of him who is Adharmazd himself, 
through devotion, when I make intercession (with) Qod (for) the 

I To which the last thorough re- Pahlavi translators are enclosed in 

viiion of the Pahlavi texts may pro- brackets, to distinguish them from 

bably be referred, whatever date we the words inserted by the present 

may assume for their original compo- tranfilator, which are given in paren* 

sition. theses. 

3 Explanations interpolated by the 
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good, uplifting the hand (and) the mind also with its own joy. 
(6) In spirituality Atlharmazd is first, in the G&tha-lore ^ is the 
increase of righteousness which (should) be in every action, [that 
is, actions are all to be performed through the G&tha-lore]. {c) 
In that which is His wisdom, in the original wisdom, is the 
satisfaction of G6sh<iHin,^ [that is, the care of cattle is to be 
undertaken with judgment]. 

2. (a) When I shall attain unto you,^ O Aiiharmazd ! through 
good thought (Vohuman), [that is, perfect in rectitude I shall 
have come unto your own possession] ; (6) give ye to me in both 
lives, (that) which is material and (that) which is spiritual, the 
happiness which is here (in this world) and that also which is 
there (in the other world), (c) Prosperity is owing to the assist- 
ance of righteousness, [that is, you give me through rectitude 
the abundance^ which you give to that gladdener], and it is 
necessary to cause glory through joy. 

3. (a) When I shall be your own, O Ashavahisht (and) 
Vohuman, who is first ! [that is, I shall remain in your posses- 
sion] ; (6) and I shall be also Aiiharmazd's own, through whose 
un weakened acquisition is their dominion, [that is, hb sovereignty 
over the Ameshaspends is strict] ; (c) and of her also who is the 
giver of increase, Spendarmad, I shall be her own, she comes to 
me with joy through calling ; when I shall call unto you, come 
on towards me with joy. 

4. (a) Whoever gives (his) soul into paradise (garddmdnd, it 
is) through the assistance of good thought (Vohuman), [that is, 
every one who gives has given it through the assistance of Vohu- 
man]. (b) And his respect for the doers of deeds who do for 
him what is proper, is evidenced by that of Aiiharmazd and the 
religion of Adharmazd. (c) As long as I am a supplicant and 
wealthy, so long I have learned ^ the requirements of righteous- 
ness, duty and good works. 

5. (a) O Ashavahisht ! When do I see thee through the in- 

• 

1 Or " psahnody " or " hymnology," G&thas ; "ye " or "lyou " always refers 

but fNtadntiirtA can hardly mean G&tha- to the whole celevtial council of the 

chanting here. Ameshaspends, including Atlhar- 

' The Pazand term for ffiuth urvd, masd. 

'* the soul of the ox or earth." * Reading padtkhvth^Tta. padtqt, 

' Obserre that " you " and *' thou " see Mainy6-i-khard iL a, xliz. 6. 

are not used indiscriminately in the * Or ** taught/* or "am taught" 
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struction of good thought (Vohuman)l this I (would) know, 
[that is, I see thee at the time when every one is intelligent 
through rectitude, when will it be t] (5) When do I see also 
the place of Aiiharmazd, who is a seeker of worth t that place 
is known through Srosh, [that is, when they have a Dastur he 
ought to know what happiness is from that place], (c) That is 
the greatest text ; he whose understanding is confounded by its 
belief and maintenance, he also whose understanding is con- 
founded by the tongue, for him this one thing is excellent, when 
they shall form a priestly assembly (airpatisidn). 

6. (a) Grant the coming of good thought (Yohuman) to the 
body of others (and) the giving of long life to me, O AshavEi- 
hisht ! [that is, may he not grant that thing which, in the future 
existence, they would require again to destroy] ! (6) Through, 
the true word he has shown thee, Adbarmazd ! to Zarat^sht ; 
it is owing to him who is Thy powerful Vishtftsp that I am Thy 
delight, [that is, I am carrying Thee forth in goodness to the 
rulers], (c) And my people {mantkdn) also, O Aiiharmazd ! my 
disciples, are also carrying Thee forth in goodness. The distress 
of the distressers is when they shall thus take injury, [that is, the 
distress owing to them becomes inoperative]. 

7. (a) Grant me, O Ashavahisht ! the reverence which is in 
plenteousness of good thought (Vohuman), [that is, may he so 
grant me reverence which, in the future existence, they shall not 
require again to destroy] 1 (b) And do thou grant me, O Spend- 
armad ! that which is to be requested from Yishtftsp, the mobad- 
ship of the mobads (the high-priesthood) ; and my people also, 
my disciples, grant them the mobadship of the mobads. {c) And 
grant me a sovereign praiser, O Aiiharmazd ! Yisht^sp who when 
they chant this your text, [that is, they shall speak your tradi- 
tion (din)], furmshes the arrangements so that they may make 
(it) continuous (they may propagate it). 

8. (a) When thy excellence and thy religion, which is the 
best of other things, are in the best righteousness (Ashavahisht), 
let me enjoy it^ through rectitude, (b) Let me obtain by 
prayer, O AAbarmazd ! the man who is Frashdshtar, [that is, 
give up Frashdshtar into my discipleship] ; give Frash6shtar my 
people also in his discipleship. (c) To them also then be liberal 

^ Beading ghal ham-ddthdnim 
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as long as all are in good thought (Vohuman), [that is, ever 
caose thereby the happiness of Frashdshtar and the disciples of 
Frashdshtar till the future existence]. 

9. (a) Because of not coming to you, O A^harmazd ! I may 
not do this, [that is, I shall not come to you] ; and Ashavahisht 
too I trouble not about happiness, I ask not even a single happi- 
ness which Ashavahisht deems undesirable. (6) Vohuman also, 
the excellent) I trouble not him, who is he who gives you this 
your infinitude, the praisers, [that is, he will bring HushMar, 
H(LBhSdar-mah, and Sdsh&ns to your conference], (c) You are 
propitious through the prayer of a beneficial sovereignty, [that 
is, you will be pleased with a beneficial sovereignty, and will 
give} 

10. (a) When thus I shall be acquainted with ^ righteousness, 
and that also which is the gift of good thought (Vohuman), [that 
is, I shall have become fully acquainted with truth and recti- 
tude], (6) which is proper, O Auharmazd ! may ye fulfil my 
desire with them ! [that is, cause my happiness thereby], (c) 
When thus, by what is useless to you, food and clothing are 
obtainable,^ by that chanting, when it is not useful in your 
worship, let him obtain food and clothing. 

11. (a) When I shall guard righteousness by observance, and 
good thought (Vohuman) also unto everlasting, [that is, I shall 
cause the protection of truth and rectitude], {h) teach Thou forth 
to me what is Atlharmazd, that is Thyself, in words, (c) Spirit- 
uality is the G&tha-lore which is declared from this by Thy 
mouth, and till it is declared by that Thou wilt speak by Thy 
mouth, which was the first in the world, [that is, He who was 
first^ His law became the G&tha-lore]. 

2. — Pdhlavi Tasna XXIX, 

I. (a) To you, O Ameshaspends ! GdsLdrAn complained, 
[some say ^ the lord Bull spoke towards the direction of Adhar- 
mazd],^ thus : To whom am I allotted as to feeding (and) keep- 

^ Beading dkda h6mandnL the Pabla?i veraion ia literally : 

' Reading vindtaidak^ **oaaaed to " there is (one) who thua says." 

obtain." ' « The oldest reading is kkUddt-gdA 

' This frequent phrase for intro- gUft vol AHLkarmazd rUno, 

dooing altematiTe interpretations in 
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ing 1 For whom am I formed I [that is, for whom am I created f] 
(6) This is he I (have) : Wrath who smites me with anger and is 
oppressive, [that is, he harasses me utterly], who is torturing, 
[that is, my immoderate beating disfigures me perpetually], and 
also a tearer away, [that is, he accomplishes the destruction of 
my life],^ and a plunderer too, [that is, he utterly robs me], 
(c) There is no well-wisher {vdmiddr) for me besides you, [that 
is, I know not any one from whom my welfare so (proceeds) as 
from you], so let one prepare for me what is good pasture. 

2. (a) So he who is the former of cattle, Aiibarmazd, asked 
thus : O Ashavahisht ! who is the master of thy cattle 1 [that is, 
how is thy opinion of this as to who is the master of cattle 1] 
(6) Who is given this authority to feed (and) to keep ? who is it 
gives them pasture, and is also diligently promoting the cattle 
creation? [that is, gives it pasture, and thereby indicates its 
one cattle-guardian who will increase cattle], (c) What is that 
lordship with goodness which, when they provide no nourish- 
ment, feeds it with authority ? Who gives this reply to the non- 
Iranian ^ devastation of wicked Wrath, that they may make him 
stupefied 1 

3. (a) To him who (has) the guardianship of the bodies of 
cattle Ashavahisht spoke the reply : (He is) not without distress, 
for (he is) in distress, [that is, they shall effect his punishment]. 
(6) They are not aware of the peace of Kashn the just, and may 
they not know what (and) how much punishment they shall in- 
flict upon the soul of a wicked one ! (c) Of beings he is the 
more powerful, [that is, the strength of him is that which is 
more effectual], who comes into action on calling to him, [that 
is, when they call him thus : Perform duties and good works I he 
does (them)]. 

4. (a) Adharmazd is a computer of words, that he may form 
an account as to the sin and good works (6) which were done by 
them, demons and men, both formerly and also what they prac- 
tise hereafter, (c) He is the deciding Lord, [that is, he deter- 
mines action and law], so we are as is His will, [that is, even 
(what) is wanted by us is what He (wants)]. 

^ This is the sin of h6(j6k-z64i whicli also the sin of spoiling good clothes or 

is defined in modem times as that of food, 

selling men or cattle, whether stolen ^ Or ** unmanly." 
or one's own property, into misery ; 
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5. (a) So (rather) than you, Ameshaspends ! I diligently 
reverence, with uplifted sotil (and) mental uplifting of hands, 
Him (who is) Aflharmazd, [that is, I reverence one thing more 
than the Ameshaspends, I reverence the things of Auharmazd 
more, and I do (them)] ; ^ (6) that my soul may be with the bull 
Az, [that is, may I give my soul a reward ' ], (and) may I con- 
sult him who is AHharmazd (about) that which is in doubt ! [that 
is, (about) that of which I may be doubtful may it be possible 
for me to inquire of Aiiharmazd] 1 (c) For the upright liver is 
no utter ruin, [that is, whoever lives with uprightness, in his 
soul is no ruin], nor for the increaser,^ [that is, for the increaser 
who possesses anything through rectitude it is not so as (afore- 
said], except him who is wicked, for to the wicked one it hap- 
pens. 

6. (a) Thus with his mouth said Aiiharmazd intelligently : 
Destruction is to be avoided, [that is, wisely was it said by him 
that there is a remedy for the mischief from the evil spirit]. 
(6) No such lordship is to be admitted, [that is, in that place it 
is not possible to effect a remedy because they do not even con- 
sider the Lord as lord], no mastership whatsoever, for the sake 
of righteousness, is to be given, [that is, a Dastur even, such as 
it is necessary to introduce, they do not possess], {c) So for 
him who is an increaser, who is a tiller, thou art destined and 
art formed, [that is, for him who is diligent (and) moderate thou 
art given]. 

7. (a) That which is copiousness in the text A&harmazd 
(gives) to that worker who is in friendliness with righteousness, 
[that is, they give the reward revealed by the text to him who 
shall perform duties and good works]. (5) Aflharmazd makes 
the cattle grow, [that is, he will increase them], for the eaters, 
that one may eat in moderation ; that which is plentiful Afihar- 
mazd taught (one to eat) by the lapful and armful.^ (c) Who 
is this good thought (Yohumau) of thine 1 [that is, this one who 
leads to thee], who gives the reciters (and) priests a mouth with 
all the Avesta and Zand ? 

> This explanatory clause appears which resembles a Fahlayi word for 

to be in great confusion in all MSS. **goat." 

* As the Persian muzd is both "a 'Or "cultivator." 

reward*' and "a he-goat/' this may * Literally : "by the bosom size 

possibly be an attempt to explain AZf and arm size.** 
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8. (a) This my ^ gift he obtained, [that is, that (which is) so, 
this one obtained], to that teaching of ours this one is he who was 
listening : (6) Zaratiisht the Spitaman, for him is our will of 
Aiihannazd and righteousness also, [that is, a desire for complete 
duty and good works], (c) He chanted also a counterspell,^ 
[that is, he uttered a remedy for the destroyer {drdj) in the 
world], through which saying one gives unto him a good place, 
[that is, on account of the excellence of the saying he utters 
they give him there, in heaven, a good place which is excel- 
lent]. 

9. (a) So too Gdshflrdn complained thus : It is owing to the 
non-applicant I am powerless, O Zaratflsht ! unseemly thinking 
(comes) through what is illiberal giving, when they will not 
bestow on it copiously, (6) owing to the insufficiency of the 
words even of those men, when the religion is not fully current, 
whose desire is a ilemand for our ^ sovereignty, [that is, owing 
to them a mobadship of the mobads is necessary for me], (c) 
How does that gift ever exist 1 [that is, does that time ever 
come ?] when it is given to him through the aid of powerful sup- 
plication, to him who is Zaratiisht. 

10. (a) And ye give assistance to them, O Auharmazd, and 
Ashavahisht, and Khshatv^r ! that Zaratiisht and the disciples 
of Zaratiisht may thereby practise virtue. (6) So also Vohuman, 
the good mind which gives him a place of pleasant dwelling 
there (in the other world) and likewise joy. (c) I too am he, 
O Adharmazd ! that Zaratdsht, by him something is first to be 
obtained from Thee, [that is, his virtue is first from Thee], 

11. (a) Where is the gift, O Ashavahisht, and Vohuman, and 
Khshatv^r ! which thus ye send to me, the speech of Zaratiisht ? 
[that is, (in) what place remains that reward X] (5) Ye reward 
me much, Aiiharmazd ! by this arch-Magianship, [that is, they 
would effect my reward by this pure goodness].* (c) O Adhar- 
mazd ! now our desire is (that) what is liberality towards us 
(shall be) from you ; now when I know more of your wondrous- 
ness, benefits from you are more desired by me ; [some said that 

^ The word "my" is aocidentally * The mas-magth or arch-Maj*ian- 

omitted in the old MSS. ship is here explained aa " pure good- 

* Literally: "a remedy-making." ness," and in the Farhang-i Olm-kha- 

' So apparently in Dostur Jam- dfik (p. 25) magha is also explained 

aspji'sMS. by ai'^yo*, "pure." 
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now when the religion (has) become quite current, I and the dis- 
ciples (have) a desire for benefits and reward from Thee]. 

3. — Pahlavi Tama XXX* 

1. (a) So both those sayings are to be desired, which are the 
Avesta and Zand given by Adharmazd, (by) whomsoever is in- 
telligent, [that is, the priestly studies are to be performed ^ by 
him (who is) wise]. (() Which (sayings) are the praise of 
Aiiharmazd and the reverence of good thought (Vohuman) re- 
vealed by those which are the Avesta and Zand, (c) Whoever 
is a virtuous thinker through righteousness, even he who thinks 
of virtuous things, his good work is as great as a religious cere- 
monial (yazishn), (he it is) whose happiness (consists) in looking 
into their light,' [that is, when they see their spiritual worship 
it becomes their joy]. 

2. (a) The listening to what is heard by the ears, [that is, the 
ear listened to it (and) became glad], they will call the extension 
of the best, [that is, his performance of priestly study], and 
whatever^ is not affording him vision (becomes) what is light 
through the mind, [that is, the light of the priests is dark to 
him], (h) Desires are to be discriminated by us who are men 
(and) women, for our own selves, [that is, proper things are to 
be discriminated from those which are improper, and those which 
are improper are not ' to be accomplished by us], (c) As, be- 
sides, in that great performance through the consummation in 
the future existence they announce a reward for what is our 
teaching, [that is, on account of our teaching proper things they 
will provide a reward]. 

3. (a) So both those spirits, Aiiharmazd and the Evil one, 
first proclaimed themselves (as) those who are a pair, [that is, 
they declared themselves (as) sin and good works]. (6) Of 
what is good, and also of what is bad ^ of the thought, speech, 
and deed of both, one thinks, speaks, and does that which is 
good, and one that which ia bad.^ {c) From them choose ye 

^ Or perhaps '*a prieatly Msembly plication of the pronounB in many 

ia to be formed.** places. 

' Or posiiblj '*into the light of the ' This negative ia omitted by mis- 

Yazada (angels)." There is consider- take in most MSS. 

able doubt about the proper ap- ^literally" worse** or** very bad.** 
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out rightly him who is wise in good, Aflharmazd, not him who 
is wise in evil, the Evil spirit. 

4. (a) So also both those spirits have approached together to 
that which was the first creation, [that is, both spirits have come 
to Gayomard]. (6) Whatever is in life is through this purpose 
of Aiiharmazd, that is : So that I may keep it alive ; and what- 
ever is in lifelessness is through this purpose of the Evil spirit, 
that is : So that I may utterly destroy it ; whatever is thus, is 
so until the last in the world, so that it may occur even to men 
of another (race), (c) The utter depravity of the wicked ^ and 
the devastation owing to Ahriman and the wicked are fully seen, 
and so is the righteous perfect thoughtf ulness which accompanies 
Aiiharmazd everlastingly. 

5. (a) Of the two spirits that (one) is liked, by him who is 
wicked, who is the evil-doing Ahriman, he who was desirous of 
evil-doing. (6) Righteousness likes the spirit of righteousness, 
the fostering Aiiharmazd ; by whom ^ also the hard-pot-covered ^ 
sky likewise is completed around the earth through this purpose, 
that is, so that righteousness may become current, (c) Whoever 
also satisfies Aiiharmazd, and his desire is that of Atiharmozd, 
is for Aiiharmazd through public action, [that is, he should come 
to Aiiharmazd with that desire and action]. 

6. (a) They who are demons do not allow (one) to discrimi- 
nate rightly in any way, [that is, the demons would not do any- 
thing proper], even (one) whom they deceived ; they whom the 
demons have deceived can form no right desire. (6) For inquiry 
they have come on, [that is, there is a consultation of them with 
the demons], (they) by whom the worse in thought is liked, 
(c) So they (the demons) have run in together with Wrath, and 
the lives of men are weakened by them, [that is, with Wrath 
they disfigure men]. « 

^ Of course *Hhe wicked** include This epithet is eyidently based upon 

all unbelievers in Zoroastrianism as a rather eccentric etymology of the 

well as the mere transgressoni. Avesta word khraozhdishteflgt which 

' As the Avesta word is pi it is the Pahlavi translator divides into 

probable that amat, "when,'* ought three parts, namely, khraozh, which 

to be m^n, '* whom, "the substitution he represents by takht, "hard;" 

of one of these words for the other dish by dig, **a pot" and teiig by 

being a common blunder of tran- nihUfty ** covered ; *' remioding one of 

Bcribers. some European attempts at etymolo- 

' Or xjerhaps ** hard-shell-covered.** gising the name of Zarathushtra. 
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7. (a) To him ^ comes Khshatvgr, and Yohuman aiic 
yahisht also come up to him to work. (&) And so Spen 
gives him a powerful body without lethargy, [that is, \ 



is his he is not stupefied 



(c) They are thine, [that 



come thus to that person], whose coming is such as t 
creation, [that is, his desire and action are those of Qayo 

8. (a) So also hatred comes into the creation, in the 
existence, to those haters and sinners, [that is, they shall 
their punishment], {h) So, O Aiiharmazd ! whoever is 
sovereignty Yohuman will give him the reward, (c) 1 
their teaching of Aiiharmazd, in the religion of Aiiharmaz 
(given) to him who (has) righteousness, [that is, he is mi 
in proper things], the destroyer is given into his hand, \ 
mischief (drCio) of infidelity. 

9. (a) So also we who are thine, [that is, we are thin 
by us this perpetuation (frashaJcard) is to be made in th< 
(6) Also the whole congregation of Aiiharmazd and like\ 
bringing of Ashavahisht, [that is, an assembly about th< 
existence is always to be formed by them], (c) W 
thought is endless, [that is, thought in priestly authority 
harih) is the life (or guardian angel) which he possess 
knowledge is there (in the other world), [that is, he wil 
the end of things through rectitude], in (his) place. 

10. (a) So in the creation in the future existence he v 
destroyer, the evil spirit, is in discomfiture, when his thin, 
stand still for weakness, and (his) army is shattered, 
they swiftly spring to seize the reward, that which is 
good dwelling of Yohuman, when they have continued ii 
tude. (c) To Aiiharmazd and Ashavahisht too they spri 
establish what is good renown, [that is, that person goes 
the reward who is well-famed]. 

zi. (a) Both those benedictions are to be taught 
Aiiharmazd gave to men, (6) and whose heedless ^ teac 

^ The other, who prefers righteoni- which mm as follows : mH 

DOSS. dmiUchtiahno zdk mindavamy I 

> This is merely ft gness. The text ahinh written over qin eitl 

in the Copenhagen MS. (as published gloss or as an addition to tha 

by Spiegel) is here unintelligible, and f ul word. It is possible thai 

the obscurity is only partially re- of P&zand qin we should i 

moTed by Dastur Jamaspji's MS., similarly written Fahlavi avi 



L 
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the thing that should not be during my celebration of worship ; 
whose lasting injury also (arises) from such celebration by the 
wicked, (c) And (they are) also an advantage of the righteous, 
[that is, as it is necessary to perform (them) so afterwards they 
are beneficial], when that advantage (has) become complete. 



4. — Pahlavi Yasna XXXL 

1. (a) Both those benedictions which I recite unto you, the 
Avesta and Zand,^ we teach him who is no hearer of the infidel,^ 
by speaking ; in a doubtful matter {varh^mandVi) he is to be 
told three times, and one time when (one) knows without doubt 
(atvar) that he learns. (6) They who, by benediction ^ of the 
destroyer of righteousness, utterly devastate the world, when 
they maintain the destroyer by benediction, (c) then even they 
may be excellent when they shall be causing progress in what is 
Adharmazd's, [that is, of even those infidels this one thing may 
be excellent, when they shall make current the religion of 
Aiiharmazd]. 

2. (a) Whoever does not believe through observation is in 
what is to him no doubtfulness when he is not even doubtful ot 
Qod in anything, [that is, assertion^ about existence is good 
when they exhibit it by an estimate of the world]. (6) So all 
come to you, [that is, every one will come into your possession], 
when thus they become aware of the mastership of Aiiharmazd, 
[that is, they shall know the miraculousness of Aiiharmazd]. 
(c) From Aiiharmazd, from them (the Ameshaspends) it is to 
come when I live with the aid of righteousness ; from the 
Ameshaspends is this benefit for me, from Aiiharmazd, when I 
live on with the duties and good works which are mine. 

seeing, heedless," which suits the MSS. it ought to be translated : "we 

sense very well ; the PAzand gloss teach him who is no hearer, the in- 

akinh must then be read atrina, fidel," Ac 

which would be very similar in form, ' Referring probably to the incan- 

and would confirm the meaning tations of sorcerers. 

''heedless" here adopted. ^ Dastur Jamaspji*s MS. has Idr 

^ It is not certain from his language yazialinVi^ " irreverence, non - wor- 

that the Pahlavi translator did not ship," instead of nikizishnVi, It 

mean the Avesta and Zand of both cannot be said that this explanatory 

benedictions. clause throws much light on the 

' As the sentence stands in the old subject. 
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3. (a) What ^ the fire and Ashavahiaht gave by spirituality, 
and was explained by Thee to the disputants, (was) understand- 
ing, [that is, the purified and the defiled were made known by 
Thee]. (6) And by Thee, who gave a desire of benediction to 
the interpreters of numbers (arithmancists), was given the rite 
of ordeal {ntrang-i var) ; tell it to us intelligibly, O Aiiharmazd ! 
wisely, that rite of ordeal, (c) Through Thy tongue, in (my) 
mouth all kinds of living creatures believe, and afterwards it is 
said of it that I speak. 

4. (a) When in the creation in the future existence I shall be 
an invoker of Ashavahisht and Aflharmazd also, [that is, let me 
have such a virtue that it may be possible for me to invoke 
Aiiharmazd and Ashavahisht] ; (6) and I shall be an invoker of 
her also who is the submissive Spendarmad, I pray for excellence, 
the gift of good thought (Vohuman). (c) (May) the authority of 
my people also, my disciples, be from him who is powerful, 
[that is, give them sovereignty from Sosh&ns], through whose 
bravery, [that is, through his own resources he is able to do it], 
the destroyer {driij) is beaten, [that is, I know this, that at that 
time it is possible to make the destroyer confounded]. 

5. (a) Speak decided to me, speak clear, where is that reward % 
how ought one to make (it) one's own t which (comes) to me 
through righteousness when duty and good works are performed 
by me, the good gift, [that is, the giving of that good reward to 
me]. (&) Grant me the gift of understanding through good 
thought (Vohuman), [that is, talk wisdom through excellence], 
which is mine through the good judgment {hUrvdrili) which is 
his, [that is, through the excellence of that wisdom it is possible 
for me to give a reply of good judgment], (c) Aiiharmazd 
speaks that also which does not exist by means of that which 
exists, [that is, by means of the G&tha-lore which exists he says 
where it does not exist]. 

6. (a) He is the best who would speak intelligently to roe 
(what is) manifest and clear, [that is, the priest is better than 
the disciple], (5) the text which is all-progressive, [that is, all 
creatures by way of the text come back into the possession of 
Aiiharmazd], which when they preserve it with righteousness is 
working well, (and) one's immortal progress arises therefrom in 

^ Aasuming that amat has been subetituted for mdn^ lee p. 346, note a. 
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the fifty-seven yeara.^ (c) The dominion of Atiharmazd is so long 
as good thought (Yohaman) grows in one, [that is, his sove- 
reignty in the body of a man is so long as good thought (Vohu- 
man) is a guest in his body]. 

7. (a) His promise came first who mingled His glory with the 
light, who is the Adharmazd who did this, [that is, the goodness 
which is His here (in this world) is with Him there (in the other 
world) ; this thing has happened to Him so that his Q&tha-lore 
may return to Him]. (6) His are the creatures, [that is, the 
proper creatures are His own], who possesses righteousness 
through wisdom and perfect thinking, [that is, he considers with 
uprightness and propriety], (c) Both those (creations) Aiihar- 
mazd causes to grow through spirituality, [that is, he will 
increase spiritual and worldly things], (He) who is also now the 
Lord for ever.* 

8. (a) Thus I thought, O A^harmazd 1 regarding Thee, that 
Yohuman might be the first among Thy offspring, and when I 
saw Vobuman I thought thus, that (he) was Thy child, {b) Art 
Thou Vohuman's father ? Thou art the father of Yohuman 
when thou art taken in altogether by my whole eyesight, [that 
is, Thou art seen by both my eyes], so I thought that Thou art 
the father of Yohuman. (c) Manifest are the creatures of right- 
eousness, (and) clear, [that is. Thy proper creatures are created] ; 
through deeds in the world Thou art Lord, [that is, they shall 
form an account with sin and good works]. 

9. (a) Thine is Spendarmad, [that is. Thine own], with Thee 
is that which is the fashioner of cattle, wisdom, {li) Through 
spirituality, O Aiiharmazd ! a path is given to her by Thee, [that 
is, the path pf that place (the other world) is given to her by 
Thee], (c) Whoever is in activity comes, [that is, his duty and 
good works are performed], whoever is no worker is not allowed 
by Thee. 

10. (a) So both the origin and produce are assigned by Thee 

to that (one) of those men who is a worker (and) acquirer of 

wealth,^ [til at is, the source and produce of cattle are given by 

^ In the Bundfthisb (p. 72) it isalso ^Reading mUn kevanich hamdt 

stated : ^' In fifty-seven years SoshAns khUf^dt, 

(and his companions) prepare all the ' The terniB used seem to imply 

dead ; all men arisen both (those) who '* an agrlcnlturist and cattle-breeder." 
are righteous and (those) who are 
wicked.'* 
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Thee to him who is diligent (and) moderate]. (6) The lord is 
righteous whose wealth ^ (comes) through good thought (Yohu- 
man), [that is, they should exercise the ownership of cattle with 
propriety], (c) Alharmazd does not allot to him who is an 
idler, the infidel who is any hypocrite in the sacred recitations. 
In the good religion it is asserted that even as much re- 
ward as they give to the hypocrite they do not give to the 
infidel.^ 

11. (a) When for us, A&harmazd ! the world was first 
formed by Thee, and religion, (they were) given by Thee through 
this wisdom of Thy mind. (6) When life w^s given by Thee 
to the possessors of bodies, [that is, life was given by Thee to 
the body of Gayomard], it, too, was given through this wisdom 
of Thy mind, (c) When work (and) instruction were given by 
Thee, [that is, work (and) proper instruction were given by 
Thee], (they), too, were given through this wisdom of Thy mind. 
And when (there is one) whose desire is for that place (the other 
world), by Thee his desire was granted, [that is, that which he 
requires when he shall come to that place, this which is so 
required by him is given by Thee, in that way he will come to 
that place], it, too, was granted through this wisdom of Thy 
mind. 

12. (a) There the voices are high, that of the teller of lies, 
the Evil spirit, and that of the teller of truth, Adharmazd, 
(6) that of the intellectual Adbarmazd and that of the unintel- 
lectual Evil spirit, in the solicitation for the heart and mind of 
2iaratiisht, [that is, while we shall solicit them^], (c) who, 
through complete mindfulness as to what the spirit communi- 
cated by the religion of the spirit, (has) his abode there (in the 

^ That is, wealth in cattle. time when he convejed fodder to 

' This appears to refer to a passage cattle with that one foot.** In the 

in the Spend Nask, which the Sh&- Ard&- Vlrilf-nAmak (ch. xxxiL)a simi- 

yast-l^shAjast qnotes thus: *' As in lar tale is told of "a lasy man whom 

the Spend Nask it was shown to Zara- they called Day^nds,** whose right 

t(Uiht, concerning a man, that the foot is treated with the same excep- 

whole body was in torment and one tional mercy, which is not granted to 

foot was outside. Zarattisht asked the infidel or apostate in ch. xlviL 

Aiiharmazd about the matter. Ali- There seems little doubt that this 

harmasd said that he was a man Dav&ns is a representation of the 

DaT&ns by name ; he was ruler over dav&t translated " hypocrite " in the 

thirty-three provinces, and he never text, 

practised any good work, except one ' Literally '*it'* or "him.*' 
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other world), [whoever shall quite mindfully perform priestly 
studies,^ his place is there (in the other world)]. 

13. (a) Whoever converses with what is public must perform 
public good works, O Aiiharmazd ! whoever converses with what 
is secret sin may commit much secret sin. (5) Whoever in 
what is a small quarrel tries {oAzmAyM) that which is great, for 
the sake of deliverance, [that is, they would commit a small sin 
and, afterwards, they would commit a large one, so that it may 
not be apparent], (c) it is he who would be in both (Thy) eyes, 
[that is, Thou seest], in that combination Thou art Lord, [in 
sin which is mingled with good works], over righteousness Thou 
art also Lord,^ and Thou seest over everything. 

14. {a) Both those I ask of Thee, O Aiiharmazd ! what has 
come? (and) what yet comes 1 (6) Whoever gives a loan of 
what is from lenders to him who is righteous, (gives) of that 
which is such as is necessary to give, A(lharmazd ! (c) And 
whoever (gives) to the wicked is as they are, so the settlement is 
this, that b ) What is the decree ? tell me what is the decree t 

15. (a) Thus it should be asked him : Would his punishment 
in that perdition be well inflicted who would provide a dominion 
for him who is wicked, (6) who is evil-doing,^ Adharmazd ! 
who does not announce life even through a reward ? [that is, 
when they give him a bribe he would not release a man who is 
yet alive], {c) He also persecutes the agriculturist who is avert- 
ing destruction among cattle and men, [that is, even a good man 
who well preserves mankind and cattle, him he regards with 
malice]. 

16. (a) Thus it should be asked him :^ Would his reward be 

^ Or perhapi "form a priestly thii and the preceding verse are rarely 

assembly.'* nsed, such as pHrit-ydtfy pHrst hd4, 

^ This part of the verse is omitted ** there should be an asking, or it 

in SpiegeFs edition. should be asked;*' yehabUni-hd^ 

* Evidently referring to Ahriman, " there would bo a giving, or it would 

who is here represented as incomip- be given ; '* and the form which can 

tible in his adherence to evil. The be only doubtfully read pddHnyin'ttf 

idea of a being wicked enough to be "it would be done or inflicted.'* This 

bribed to betray an evil cause to last form looks like the phrase* 'there 

which he still remains devoted, ap- is a vddHnySn, or there is a they- 

pears to be a refinement in evil of would-do/' a clumsy way of saying 

later date than either Ahriman or the " it would be done," if that be the 

devil. origin of the form. 

4 The forms of some of the verbs in 
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well given in whose dwelling {denvdn) He who is wi 
ness is Lord ? [that is, Aiiharmazd through spiritual: i 
lord within his body]. (6) And in the town whid 
country he who is (engaged) in the propagation of ri^ . 
is no chastiser, [that is, in Kb world that one is lord * 
they would perform duty and good works, does no^ 
(c) Such are Thine, O Aiiharmazd I in whose ac : 
even so. 

17. (a) Which convinces more, the righteous or tl 1 
[that isy does he who is righteous (among) people con^ : 
thoroughly, or he who is wicked 1]. (&) Speak iufor 
him who is intelligent, and become not him who i 
thereafter while I shall speak to thee, (c) Apprize us 
mazd ! [that is, fully inform us], and mark us ou; 
thought (Vohuman), [that is, furnish us with a bad^ 1 
rectitude]. 

18. (a) So no one of you should hear the teaching > I 
from that wicked one, [that is, hear not the Avesta 1 
from the infidels] ; {b) for in the dwelling, village, 
country he produces evil proceedings and death, he ' 
infidel ; (c) so prepare ye the sword for those infidels. 

19. (a) The listening in which is discretion (and) ' 
ness is thus acquainted with both worlds, O Aiiharms 1 
is, he in whom is discretion (and) righteousness unden I 
working of spiritual and worldly affairs], (h) Right 
speech is that which is authorised, which is fearless . 
persuasion, [that is, for his speech which is true ai 1 
(one's) wishes are to be renounced], (c) This Thy r 
Adharmazd! will give a decision to disputants, X\ 
may fully make manifest the certain and the undec 
rdtd),^ 

20. (a) Whoever comes to the righteous with deceit I 
tation is behind him, [that is, it becomes lamentation in I 
(6) and long is his coming into darkness, [that is, he 
there a long time], and bad feeding, [that is, they give I 
poison], and he says (it is) an unjust proceeding, [that 
happened to him unjustly], (c) To the world of darl 

^ Thia evidently refen to the ordeal by fire, one form of ihi 
Mr. 
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who are wicked ! the deeds which are your own religion ^ lead 
you, (and) must do (so). 

21. (a) Aiiharmazd gave Horvadad and Amer5dad the perfect 
to him who is righteous, [him by whom duty and good works 
are performed]. (6) And His own authority (jpoXVi) is in the 
domination (sarddrVi) of him who is lord, [that is, the soye- 
reignty which is His He maintains in the Dastur], (c) whose 
munificence is of the good thought (Yohnman), [that is, the re- 
ward which Vohuman gives he also gives], which is for him who 
is a friend of his own spirit through deeds. 

22. (a) Manifestly he is well-informed when he gives (and) 
thinks according to his knowledge, [that is, in thought he minds 
him who is spiritual lord (ahil) of his Dastur].^ (6) Good is the 
lord who would practise righteousness in word and in deed; 
(c) he whose body is a conveyer of Thee, O Atiharmazd ! [that 
is, Thy lodging in the world is in hia body]. 

5. — Pahlavi Tasna XXXIL 

I. (a) He who is in possession of his life begged what is its 
productiveness together with submissiveness, [that which is a 
reward the demons (begged of) Aiiharmazd himself in these 
(words) : That we may be productive and submissive to Thee ! 
By them it was begged]. (6) They who are his ^ demons are of 
my (way of) thinking, [that is, our thinking is as excellent aa 
Zaratiisht], he who is Atiharmazd's delight. [By them it was 
begged] : (c) That we may be testifying ! [that is : May we 
become Thy promoters !] we hold those who harass you, [that 
is, we hold them back from you], 

2-16. [Not translated.] 



* Probably referring to the tradi- • So in DaBtur Jamaspji's MS., 

tional hag who is said to meet the otherwise " he minds those who are 

souls of the wicked on the fourth his guardian angel and Dastur " would 

morning after death, and is a per- be a preferable reading, 

sonification of their evil religion and * Probably meaning those who are 

deeds (see Artjft-Vlr&f-n&mak, xvii. called demons by Zaratdsht ; but this 

12). The original description of this verse is by no means free from ob- 

being in the H&dokht Nask (Yasht scurity. 
xiiL 37-33) is lost (see p. 333). 
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6. — Fahlavi Fendidad /.» 

1. (1)' A4harmazd said to Spit&m&n Zaratiisht : (2) I created, 
O Spit&m&Q 2jaratiisht ! the creation of delight ' of a place where 
DO comfort was * created ; (a) this is where man is, the place 
where he is bom (and) they bring him up seems good to him, 
[that is, very excellent and comfortable] ; this I created. (3) 
For if r should not have created, O Sptt&m&n Zaratiisht ! the 
creation of delight of a place where no comfort was created, (4) 
there would have been an emigration of the whole material world 
to Air&n-y^j, (a) that is, it would have remained in the act, while 
their going would have been 'impossible, for it is not possible to 
go so far as from region (kishvar) to region, except with the per- 
mission of the angels (yazaddn) ;^ some say that it is possible to 
go also with that of the demons. 

2. (4) (6) As^ rdmd-ddittm (** a pleasure-creative place"), 
«^irf("not") aojd-rdmtshtam ("most pleasing in strength");* 

1 For th- Pahlavi text of the first (a), (&), (c), &c., the present editor is 

part of the Yendidad we have to rely responsible. 

apon MSS. which are only second- * The meaning appears to be, that 

rate in point of age, as has been al- whatever creates delight in a place 

ready noticed in p. 95. This is all the was created by Atiharmazd, as more 

more to be regretted as the first far. fnlly detailed in the seqneL 

gard contains many rare words and * The writer seems to use the usnal 

obscure phrases which one would wish present form of this verb for the past, 

to have, as nearly as possible, in their See " remained ** in (4 a). 

original form. Fortunately these se- ' It is doubtful whether yazaddn is 

cond-rate MSS. are still 283 yean old, to be taken in its original sense of 

and were therefore written before the *' angels," or in its later meaning 

mania for ** improving " old texts set *' God." In the Bundahish (p. 21 W. ) 

in (some time last century), which has we are told, **It is not possible for 

induced some copyists to adapt the one to go from region to region ; " and 

text to their own limited knowledge, the Mainy6-i-khard (ix. 6) says, " It 

in preference to raising their know- is not possible to go from region to 

I'dge to some comprehension of the region otherwise than with the per- 

text as they found it. mission of the yasadt or the permis- 

' The paragraphs are numbered to sion of the demons,'* which corre- 

correapoiid with Weatergaard s edi- spends closely with the statement in 

tion of the Avesta text and its trans- the text. 

lation in pp. 227-230 of these Essays; * This seems to be a critical remark 
but the subdivisions of SpiegeFs edi- on the foregoing Avestatext, and im- 
tion, which correspond with those of plies that there had been some doubt 
the Pahlavi MSS., are also numbered whether €l$6 rdmd-ddittm (the read- 
in parentheses. For the further indi- ing adopted) should not have been 
cation of the Pahlavi commentaries aoj6-rdmishtdm. It may be noted that 
and their subdivision by the letters the two phrases are more alike when 
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the effect would be one (the same), the effect would be '' the 
delight of a place ; " ^ some say it is also {lujkoIcK) " the delight 
which (arises) from industry/* (e) Faoirtm (** the first ") is 
bittm ('^ the second ") ; this enumeration is that first the work of 
the law was produced at a place, and the second at that place, 
till the spirit of the earth arranged the whole in connection,^ is 
the work of opposition. The place where he mentions two — 
one, that in the original creation, and one, that which is after — 
is dad ahS paitydrem ('' thereupon, as an opposition to it").' 
(d) Every one of the following places and districts is the joint 
production of both ; some say that a " place" (jtTidk) is that 
place whereon mankind do not dwell, and a ** district " (rUstdk) 
is that place whereon mankind dwell, (e) Mashamdrava shathdm 
Jiaittm ('* he has proclaimed the existing destruction ") ; ^ this is 
revealed in this fargard, (and) every place is mentioned. Some 
say AU-h6mand {" material ") is also a river. ^ 

3. (5) The first of places and districts produced perfect by 
me, me who am Adharmazd, was (6) Air&n-vlj, where the good 
Dkltth {" organisation") is ; (a) and its good DMtih is this, that 
the place sends out even our D&tt while they perform work 
(agriculture 1) with the avaSpaiin {** stream ") ; some say that it 
comes out in a stream unless they perform the work of the 

written in Pablavi charaoters than * Mashamdrava is here snppoud to 

tliey are in sound. The remarks be for maghmrdvaf which is taken as 

which follow, if their meaning has the perf. third sing, of a root shmru 

been correctly caught, imply that = mm, ** to speak ; ** compare mar = 

either phrase would be suitable. Sans. gmri. The reading cuh mdrava^ 

^ Two other readings of this ob- *'very deadly,** has also been pro- 

Bcure phrase may be suggested : first, posed, which would be synonymous 

'* one thing is * an army * {hSnak), one with pdurtt-makrkd, the usual epithet 

thing is * the delight of a place ; * " of the evil spirit, 

secondly, " the work is of two kinds * This is evidently a later supple- 

(dd atnak\ ooe work is * the delight mentary comment, and refers to the 

of a place.' " The reading kold d6 for word ait-Mmand, ** material," in (4) ; 

kdr ie is a modem guess. this would be cAt-hdmand in Huzv^ 

^ Or ** gave up the whole into one rish, and has reminded some commen- 

hierarchy/' according as we read tator of the river thus described in the 

khadHL-kardakih, or kkadiUc radaWi, Bundahish (p. 5a W.): "The Alt^ 

Most of this latter part of the commen- mand (HStumend) river is in SistAn, 

tary refers to what follows in the text, and its sources are from Mount Ap&r- 

> These are the words which intro- sin ; this is distinct from that which 

duce each Avesta account of the evils restrained Fr&sly&v." See also p. 

produced by the evil spirit, as detailed 229, note 3. 
in the following verses. 



1 
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place.i (7) And in opposition to that were formed by the evil 
spirit, who is deadly, (8) both the Rtidik ("river"?) serpent 
(which) becomes numerous, and the winter, produced by the 
demons, (which) becomes more severe. 

4. (9) Ten months are winter there, and two months summer ; 
(a) and afterwards also hapta hehti hamind mdonha, paflcha 
zayana (" seven are the summer months, five the winter '') is 
declared. 2 (10) Those, too, have cold water, cold earth, (and) 
cold vegetation, those ten months ; some say the two months ; 
(11) adha ziniahi maidhinif adha zimaM zaredhaSm ("then is 
midwinter, then is the heart of winter "), (a) in that manner the 
month Vohiiman is the month Shatverd, which is the heart of 
winter, [that is, it would be more severe (compared) even with 
this that is ever severe ; and afterwards also, at that time, it 

^ This is the traditional interpreta- as it were, fearlessly, unless they per. 
tion which descrihesD&Stih as a river; form the duty of the place." It is, 
thus the Bundahish (p. 51 W.) says, however, far safer to assume that the 
" The DMtik (D&iti) river is the river Pahlavi commentator takes the most 
which comes out from Air&n-vdj. and material view of every passage. Many 
goes on by the mountain of Pad jastA ; MSS. have rdd, "the river," instead 
of all rivers the noxious creatures in of lanman, **our;" and it may be 
it are most, as it is said, the D&iti noticed that the latter Pahlavi word, 
river is full of noxious creatures." It when badly written, can be easily 
may be guessed from the text that read as the former, but the converse 
the river came from snowy mountains, mistake is not so easy, 
and therefore flowed most freely in ' The word atfihare is merely the 
the spring and summer; hence the Pahlavi dshkdrak, "declared, mani> 
idea that its flowing was dependent fest," written with the P&zand termi- 
npon the tillage of Atr&n-v£j, which nation -e instead of the Pahlavi -eik. 
produced either more than the natural Thii commentary on the alteration in 
drainage or less, according to the view the relative lengths of summer and 
taken by the commentator. Tradi- winter agrees with the Bundahish (p. 
tionally. avaipaSm is a ** subterranean 60 W.), which states that the months 
channelor drain, "and it can be easily from Fravardln to Mitrd (the first 
explained as " a stream." Iti identi- seven months of the year) are summer, 
fioation with the P&zand aviitm, and from Av&n to SpeDdarma4 (the 
*' fearless," is merely a guess of later last five months of the year) are win- 
times, ingenious but hazardous. If it ter. It must be observed that the 
were adopted, and the material river Persian Parsi calendar has not corre- 
were idealised into "organisation or sponded with that described in the 
law," we should have to translate Bundahish since the eleventh century 
somewhat as follows : "And its good (say A.T. 400); but as that book de- 
organisation is this, that the place scribes the year as always correspond- 
sends out even our organisation (or ing with the sun, it implies that some 
splendour) while they perform work mode of intercalation was employed, 
(or duty), as it were, fearlessly (stead- so that it mny have been written at 
fastly) ; some say that it comes out, any earlier date. 
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becomes more severe].^ (12) Then when the winter falls off, [that 
is, goes], then Ls the/r<ie^^d voghn^ (" chief disaster"),* [that is, 
the opposition winter ever goes off with it ; some say that anni- 
hilation enters thereby]. 

5. (13) The second of places and districts produced perfect 
by me, me who am Ailharmazd, was (14) Gav&, which is the 
Sdrik dwelling, [that is, the plain of the Sdrik dwelling-place ; 
the characteristic thereof is no disturbance]. (15) And in oppo- 
sition to that was formed by the evil spirit, who is deadly, (16) 
a swarm of locusts i^xlrvko nieg) which even destroys (yakid-ich) 
the cattle, and is deadly ; (a) this locust comes forth, (and) com 
that is without blade comes up ; to tie up the ox is not neces- 
sary, (and) it becomes the death even of the sheep. 

6. (17) The third of places and districts produced perfect by 
me, me who am Atlharmazd, was (18) Marilv, of resources com- 
bined with the work of the law, and active, [that is, they do 
much in it]. (19) And in opposition to that were formed by 
the evil spirit, who is deadly, (20) inquisition (and) privacy 
(gdshak) ; ^ [inquisition, that is, they would make an inquisition 
of friends there ; and privacy, that is, solitary incontinence is 
there]. 

> The meaning is, that the summer of the two months in the text, as 
was as cold as winter, and the winter Yohdman is a winter month, and 
still colder. As the months stand in Shatv6rd a summer one, in the Bun- 
the text, they woald answer very well daliish (p. 62 W.). 
for the present time, when the qadttn ' There seems here to be some per- 
month Bahman occurs in June- July, ception of the disastrous coosequencea 
and Shahrivar in January-February ; of a sudden thaw in snowy regions, 
but wc find the same months given in But one of the commentators seems to 
MSS. written 283 years ago, when the understand frdist6 rCghni as •*gone 
Farsi months were seventy days later forth to destroy,*' misled perhaps by 
in the year, and we have every reason the Persian firUt^d, *' sent." 
to believe that they were also given • Moilern tradition suggests cflUAaJt, 
in MSS. written 553 years ago, when **i;vil;" but as diUh^ '*evil," is al- 
the months were 138 days later in our ready an adjective, the form d^hak ia 
year than they are at present. It doubtful. If it were adopted the sen- 
seems hazardous to assume that the tence might be thus translated : 
Parsi months were allowed to retro- ** Commerce (lit. reckoning) and evil 
grade continuously during Sasanian commerce, [tliat is, the comroeroe 
times, otherwise we miglit suppose which friends would practise there is 
that this commentary was written evil, that is, unnatural intercourse is 
about 1460 years ago, when the months there]." This, however, would be 
would have been in their present posi- taking advantage of an ambiguity in 
tion. But it is more pr,>bable that theEnglish word ''commerce,'* which 
some copyist has reversed the position the Pahlavi dnidr does not possess. 
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7. (21) The fourth of places and districts produced perfect 
by roe, me who am Adharmazd, was (22) Bukh&r^ the handsome 
in appearance^ with uplifted banner, [that is, they keep ' a ban- 
ner elevated; some say that they domineer over a multitude, 
that is, they overwhelm it ^\ (23) And in opposition to that 
was formed by the evil spirit, who is deadly, (24) an ant-hill 
(which) becomes numerous ; [some say that a place furrowed by 
a plough till it springs up will become an ant-hill].^ 

8. (25) The fifth of places and districts produced perfect by 
me, me who. am Adharmazd, was (26) Nis4i, which would be 
between Maruv and Bukh&r ; [I mention that since there is also 
the other ^]. (27) And in opposition to that was formed by the 
evil spirit, who is deadly, (28) scepticism ; [in the concerns of 
the angels (or Qod) they are cioubtful whether they exist ; ^ some 

^ Or it may be B4khar or B&hL valent to gUl in writing). The Tehe- 

* Some MSS. have **come with," ran MS. haa giUak-chakd^ in one in- 
others *^ bring/' stance, which would lead up to the 

' Some modem MSS. have "they translation '*poroupinemound" were 

slaughter the enemy.** it not that the porcupine or hedgehog 

* This clause presents several diffi- is specially an animal of the good 
culties to the translator, and the text creation (because it destroys ants), 
is probably corrupted. In all proba- and could not have been produced by 
biUty the word nurtu or nurutn (Das- the evil spirit. Darmesteter's sug- 
tur Hoshangji mentions nub), which gestion (Revue Critique, No. 33 of 
ends the Avesta version in the printed 1877, p. 90) of jUrdh-kdd for jUr^dk- 
editions, is really a P&zand word be- kd^, "greedy of com," is hardly ad- 
ginning the Pahlavi version, and the missible, as no old P&zand writer 
missing equivalent of the Avesta bra- would be likely to use dh for a final 
varem. It might be taken for the Per- ^. If we were to throw aside the 
sian navard, "combat," but this is tradition altogether, and assume that 
naparto in Pahlavi. Possibly the t is the Pahlavi translator was better ac- 
a corruption of mik (see p. 357, note quainted with the meaning of the ori- 
i), and the whole word a blunder for ginal Avesta word vsadhat than the 
a Pahlavi form, vumv&n or barmUr, traditionalists were, we might take 
"a bee ;*' but this is a mere guess, gdl-duikd^ as the name of some nozi- 
The word gUlchakd^ (one old MS. ous weed which sprang up all over 
gives dUrchakat as a gloss) is tradi- the country ; giU or gUlak, " flower," 
tionally understood as ** an ant which being frequently used as the first 
carries off com," the mdr-i ddn-kath member of the name of a plant. The 
of Vend. xiv. 14 and xviii. 146 Sp. ; reading adopted for the phrase, " a 
but how tradition arrived at this con- place furrowed by a plough till it 
elusion is not obvious. Here chakd^ springs up," is jindk gdlak-dd^ (or 
is taken in its usual sense of " summit, til-kUht) rod bard kkdmbif^ 

hill," and giU is assumed to be a cor- " Or " since it still exists." 

raption of m^r, "ant" (»i inverted • More literally, "that is, if they 

being k, an error which sometimes should not be." 
occur .<, and itdr being practically equi- 
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say that they are (so) also in those of the demons whether they 
exist]. 

9. (29) The sixth of places and districts produced perfect by 
me, me who am Aiiharmazd, was (30) Harib (or Har^v) the 
village-deserting ; (a) and its village desertion is this, where we 
keep the ])eriods of nine nights and a month,^ they desert the 
house as evil (khdnak pavan vadak) and go away. (31) And in 
opposition to that was formed by the evil spirit, who is deadly, 
(32) the mosquito 2 whose cry of long-continued annoyance {der- 
sejakih) would be this : I am hungry ! ^ [some say that they may 
perform with a drum]. 

10. (33) The seventh of places and districts produced perfect 
by me, me who am Adharmazd, was (34) KAvul the evil-shadow- 
ing,* (a) and its (evil) shadowing is this, that the shadow of the 
trees on the body is bad \ some say that of the mountains. 
(35) And in opposition to that was formed by the evil spirit, 
who is deadly, (36) a longing for witches, the adoration of idols, 
with whom Kereshaspo associated, [that is, he practised it, and 
they also would practise not according to the law]. 

11. (37) The eighth of places and districts produced perfect 
by me, me who am Adharmazd, was (38) Ur6 full of pasture 
(and) grandees,^ {a) and its full pasturage is this, that there is 

1 Dastur Hoshnngji observes that ' Or **a dagger," according a« we 

these periods refer to the time which read ffu^hnak or daahnak. 

]>laces once defiled remain unclean, ^ It seems singular that a place 

which varies according to the season when made perfect should still have 

of the year. on evil shadow, and no doubt we can 

* The word sarchd or aarchakh is read Kdi-dl-t v^h-sdyako instead of 

liero assumed to mean "a gnat or KdviiJ-i dUnh-sdyako, and can tran- 

inosquito,*' in accordance with the slate as follows: **K&vftl the well- 

t liiditional meaning of the phrase, shadowing, and its shadowing is this, 

It may, however, be only the PAzand that the shadow of the trees is on a 

form sardha, '* sort, kind," \n which bad body which is called that of the 

case we should have to read a ** kind mountains." But as the Pahlavi 

of long-continued annoyance wliose translator found duzhakd in the 

ci-y would be this," &c., referring per- Ave.sta text, he could hardly avoid 

liaps to bogjj'ars. It is singular that translating it by dilsh, "evil." As 

the Pahlavi translator should have the Pahlavi version differs here, in its 

missed using the Persian word ar/rflw/i^, translation of Av. ah/jyanem, from 

*'a gnat," for the Avesta iraskem ; (14) and (42) Dastur Hoshangji sug- 

and Dastur Hoshangji observes, very gests sayamm as the correct rending. 

juHtly, that aarchd't may be merely a *> Or we may read mSodn^ " fogs," 

mis writing of aarchaak, which might (Pers. m^^A); or perhaps fd^ar-jn<7»(fi». 

well be a copyist's transposition of "forage-gatherers" (compare Pers. 

garcuk-ich, mastdanf ** to gather "). 
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plenty of com and pasturage in it. (39) And in opposition to 
that was formed by the evil spirit, who is deadly, (40) the worst 
of residences when its grandees dwell on it. 

12. (41) The ninth of places and districts produced perfect 
by me, me who am Adharmazd, was (42) KhuSn, the abode of 
wolves, [that is, the KhnSn river is the habitation of wolves; 
the characteristic ^ thereof is disturbance]. (43) And in opposi- 
tion to that was formed by the evil spirit, who is deadly, (44) 
the vile sin of those who cannot pass the bridge,^ which is inter- 
course with men, [that is, sodomy] -, (a) this they should not 
perpetrate according to the law of the angels (or God). 

13. (45) The tenth of places and districts produced perfect 
by me, me who am Aflharmazd, was (46) Harakhm6nd the 
handsome in appearance. (47) And in opposition to that was 
formed by the evil spirit, who is deadly, (48) the vile sin which 
cannot pass the bridge, which is burying the dead ; (a) this is 
heathenish {ak-dtTirhdmandj^ and according to their law. 

14. (49) The eleventh of places and districts produced perfect 
by me, me who am Aiiharmazd, was (50) HSt-hdmand the illus- 
trious (and) glorious ; (a) busy and diligent is the spirit which 
it subdued,^ some say that of the V6h river.* (51) And in op- 
position to that was formed by the evil spirit, who is deadly, 
(52) that which is vile, [that is, sorcery], which is ever evil ; (a) 
some say that of the Frfts&j&vftn ; ^ they were able to perform 
that, and were not able to abandon it. (b) Some say that sor- 

^ The old MSS. hare dathakf bat rivers flow forth from the north part 

compare the end of (14). of the eastern Alborz, one towards 

For whom the bridge Chinvad, the west, that is the Arang, (and) one 

which leads to paradise, is irapas- towards the east^ that is the Ydh 

sable ; this is neatly expressed by the river." The spirits of the two rivers 

single Pahlavi word andpHhalakdn, are al«o mentioned (Bund. p. 50), and 

** those not for the bridge," or those further particulars are given, thus 

-whose sins are inexpiable. (Bund. p. 51) : ** The V6h river 

' Rehding taikfut {for iihikast) I or passes by on the east, goes through 

it may be i katist, "the smallest.*' the land of Stnd, (and) flows to the 

Some modem MSS. alter the word sea in Hind(bt4n, and they call it 

into Slst&n because the Hdtumand there the Mehr& river ; *' and in p. 53 

river is in StstAn, see p. 356, note 5. it is stated that the V^h river is also 

The whole clause seems doubtful. called the K&sak in Sind. 

* The Yfth (or good) river is one of '^ The descendants of Fr&sly&v the 

the two chief rivers of the world ac- Turanian, the Afr&siy^b of the 

cording to the Bundahish, which Sh&hn&mah. 
states (p. 49 W.) that " these two 
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eery is this which although they desire (it) not, yet it happens 
easily {narm)^ then it is said that (it is) in a way not allow- 
ible.i 

15. (53) This also is the token of its manifestation, which I 
call the practice of the thing; (54) and this also, its manifes- 
tation, is through examination ; when they observe it becomes 
manifest. (55) As wherever they come (there) is evidently an 
outburst (jasto) of sorcery, (56) so also they are most addicted 
to extreme sorcery ; (57) so also they bring up snow and hail, 
[that is, they would occasion even them] ; (a) some say that the 
snow and hail will so arise from them where sinfulness, through 
them, becomes excessive. (58) Whosoever is sick (mtidak) and 
whosoever is again impotent (are so through the deeds of such 
sorcerers). 2 

16. (59) The twelfth of places and districts produced perfect 
by me, me who am Adharmazd, was (60) Hak of the three races 
of Atarop&tak&n ; (a) some say RAi ; and its triple race is this, 
that its priest, warrior, and husbandman are virtuous and belong 
to it. (6) Some say Zaratdsht belonged to that place, and it 
was his government (patth) of all these three which was called 
B&i ; ^ its triple race is this, that his union of these three arose 
and issued from that place : vaidfiaTjJid ndid ttzdish (" of know- 
ledge, not of conjecture " 1). (61) And in opposition to that was 
formed by the evil spirit, who is deadly, (62) the vilest over- 
scepticism,^ [that is, they are doubtful themselves, and will also 
make others doubtful]. 

17- (63) The thirteenth of places and districts produced per- 
fect by me, me who am Adharmazd, was (64) Chakhar of re- 
sources, the grand doer.^ (65) And in opposition to that was 

^ The author's tranBla^ion of this ' This seems to be a pun on the 

f.irgard ends here. name RM, which can be divided, in 

' As already noticed (p. 229, note 4), Pahlavi, into the two words li 3, ** my 

the whole of this paragraph seems to three." 

be translated from an old commen- * Perhaps "active scepticism'* or 

tary in the A vest a language. The "rampant unbelief" would express 

last sentence is translated here as it the meaning better, though not the 

stands in the printed text, but it will words. 

probably be discovered hereafter that ' Perhaps mazHn, taken here aa 

the word tUn in the A vesta text is "grand/* may be for mazdndt **a 

part of the Pahlavi translation; and balance," or masdUny "selling," or 

that the final words lakhvdr aid are mazdUr, "a labourer." 
altogether corrupt. 
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formed by the evil spirit, who is deadly, (66) the vile 
who cannot pass the bridge, by whom dead matter 
(a) this is not according to the law of the angels ( 
they cook many (things), such as the fox and weasel 

1 8. (67) The fourteenth of places and distric 
perfect by me, me who am AAharmazd, was (68) Ya 
cornered, subduing' Mount Padashkhv&r,^ some s 
(a) and its quad ran gularity is this, that it stand: 
roads; some say that its city has four gates. (6( 
(place) FrMdn was bom for the destruction of 1 
(70) And in opposition to that were formed by th 
who is deadly, (71) both the unnatural menstruation 
comes more violent, and dwelling on non-Aryan 
(during) the winter of (him) who says Mount PadasI 
the autumn of (him) who says Ktrm&n.^ 

19. (72) The fifteenth of places and districts prod 
by me, me who am A^harmazd, was (73) (that of tb 
the seven Hindus (Hindilkdn) ; (a) and its seven-] 
this, that the chief rulers are seven ; yet I do not Si 
there are not seven, since (it is) from the Avesta Iiaci 
Hefldva avi daoshcistarem Hehdum ('' from the easte 
the western Hindu '').^ Some say that there is < 
region (Jc^hvar),^ (74) And in opposition to that ^ 
by the evil spirit, who is deadly, (75) the unnatural i 
which becomes more violent, (and) the unnatural h 
beyond measure. 

20. (76) The sixteenth of places and districts pi 
feet by me, me who am Atiharmazd, was (77) on t 

^ Probably the ichneumon or Indian Elnn&n chiefly a hot 01 

mangHH. natural for the inhab 

* The old MSS. have Ur = pfr, the former in the w 

'* seizing ;" otherwise we might read latter in the autuni 

tar^ " the chief," meaning the metro- season. Perhaps we 

polis or seat of government of Mount amat^ " when," for mH 

Padashkhv&r. translate "when it is 

' According to the Bundahish (p. the said Padnshkhv&rg 

23 W.)» *' the Padashkhvftrgar moun- the autumn of the said 

tain (or range of Mount Padashkhv&r) ' The commentator p 

is that in Taprist&n and that side of to say that the doub 

Gtl&n." being teven Hindus ii 

^ Such appears to be the meaning but is occasioned by a 

of the commentator, as Padashkhvilr- which mentions only U 

gar being chiefly a cold country, and ^ Of which there are 
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mainyush (" whatever water Angr6-mainyusli shall smite, hj 
Vohuraan6," Ac). 

3. (7) He carries the other plant [Barsom, some say hUtno ^] 
(though) unversed in religion. (8) Owing to the deceit^ &c. (as 
in (3) and (4), which are not repeated here in Pahlavi by the old 
MS. in London). 

4. (9) He uses the goad and the miscreant ^ so that he groans 
[and some say that he passes away], (though) unversed in reli- 
gion. (10) Owing to the deceit, &c. (as in (3) and (4), which are 
not repeated here in Pahlavi by the old MS. in London). 

5. (11) Whoever lies ^ ever throughout the night a non-prayer 
and a non-chanter, [that is, he does not utter the Avesta residing 
in the chanting of the service], (12) a non-reciter, a non-per- 
former, speechless, and wishing for his mourning in life ;^ (13) 
owing to the deceit, &c. (as in (3) and (4), 'which are not repeated 
here in Pahlavi by the old MS. in London). 

6. (14) Say of him that (he is of) the priesthood — this way 
spoke Adharmazd — O righteous Zaratdsht ! (15) who all through 
the night consults the wisdom of the righteous, [that is, forms a 
priestly assembly ^ so that he may learn (or teach) rightful 
things], (16) which is preservation from difficulty,^ the expander 
of the intellect, the giver of good existence on the Chinvad 
bridge [stout-heartedness on the Chinvad bridge], (17) deserving 
spiritual lords (ahildn)^ deserving the place of righteousness, and 

^ Probably the name of some plant be correctly explained by kMkftan, 

improperly naed for the Barsom. It '*to lie down, to sleep." 

may be an adjectiyal form meaning ^ According to the old MS. in Lon- 

" made of iEr^£ or Ararc^." don, which has <M&khiln afath vol 

^ The reading of the old MS. in thtvan kdmctk pavau kkayd. The 

London is aahtar va mar JcHned. The writer of a modern MS., not under- 

cishtaTj *'goad," is the nsual imple- standing that the Panlayi translator 

ment mentioned in the Vendidad for meant to express the Av. chinvad by 

the punishment of criminals (see kdmak, has added the words makhU 

p. 239), and seems to have been spe- tUnSdpad&kth-i Chinvad pHhal, "de- 

ciaily used by the priests and their stroys the benefit of the Chinrad 

assistants. bridge." 

' This is the correct meaning of tho * Or perhaps " performs priestly 

TSLurrtntih verb shekhhilnastan^ which studies." 

is variously given by different autho- * Reading t min (angth. The ol '. 

rities. In Dastur Hosharigji's edition IlIS. in London has am^^agVt, "frce- 

of the Pahlavi-P&zand Glossary (p. dom from ailment," which would suit 

15, line 11), the P&zaud vindddan the sense well enough, but is not a 

should be omitted, and then botli good equivalent of the Av. dzd^ which 

shckohdnattan and kfielmdntan would is usually translated by tanffth. 
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deserving the paradise of duty and good works, tLe 
recompense in the better world. 

7. (18) Ask ^ again of me, O pare one 1 [that is, 
was the last, and He hereupon considered wheth< 



might not yet remain 
created the creatures 



(19) of me who am the Great 
, the most developing, [that 
thing I know ^ many things], the most intelligent 
calculation I know much], the best replier to questi 
of those from whom they would make inquiry I \ 
reply]. (20) For so it is good (for) thee, so mayst 
prosperous, if thou askest again of me. 

8. (21) Zarattisht inquired of Aiiharmazd thu£ 
mazd, favouring spirit ! creator of the material woi 
(one) ! ^ in whom is the secretly-progressing destri 
is, in whom is its lodging ? and pwing to whom is 
most 1] 

9, 10. (22) And Aiiharmazd said to him thus : 
is) the guide of a vile religion, O Sptt&m&n Zarat{ 
fidel who is a deceiver. (23) Whoever does not put • 
string-girdle (for) three spring seasons, [that is, dec 
sadarah (and) kdsH ^ (for) three years], {a) some s 



^ Here begin a leries of dialoea- first two words (which 

tioni in the text of the old MSS., here, namely, lakhvdi 

which IB fully described and accounted the next words we ha 

for in the introduction (p. 4) to Wes- seyeral pages (equival< 

tergaard's edition of the Avesta texts, folios (3-8, 2, 9) to p. 

Some MS. from which the oldest now Spiegel's text, where ^ 

existing (and through them all later of the sentence, nan 

ones) have descended, must have con- pUn, ko. We must 1 

sisted of bundles of ten folios each ; again to find sentence 

but the bundle containing most of the place, 

remainder of this f argard had its folios ' So all MSS. , but 

displaced, so that they stood in the tion in the form of 01 

following order: 3-8, a, 9. i, and folio give us hankhetdnam 

10 was lost. In Spiegel's edition this dispose." 

displacement has only so far been ' This opening sente 

rectified as to put the complete sen- in Pahlavi by the old ] 

tences right, while any fragment of a has so often occurred 

sentence with which one folio ended gards. 

is left (as in the old MSS. ) in oonnec- ^ The muslin shirt a 

tion with the fragment of another worn by Parsis of bot 

sentence with which the next mis- young children, aa en 

placed folio began. Thus, in this religion, 
sentence (18) the old MSS. give the 
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ever does not put on the sacred string-girdle (for) those three 
spring seasons is the thi^d ^ year an outcast, forsaken below and 
forsaken above ; ^ (it is) according to the law of such that it is 
not necessary to have a sadarah (and) JeHstt, (24) (And whoever) 
does not chant the G&thas (and) does not consecrate the good 
water.' (25) Whoever also has taken him, who is my man, into 
confinement, [that is, has taken him (as above) described {nip- 
ishtak) into it],^ (and) delivers him up to liberty, [that is, makes 
him an exile], (26) does no better by that act than though he 
had forced ^ the extent of the skin (off) his head, [that is, had 
cut the head and had made it alive again]. 

11. (27) For the blessing of one unrighteous, vile infidel is a 
curse the length of his jaw ; (28) of a second, the length of a 
tongue ; of a third, ^ nothing ; a fourth progresses himself, [that 
is, becomes himself]. 

12. (29) Whoever gives an unrighteous, vile infidel the out- 
squeezed Hom-juice, and the priesthood (zdtth)^ (30) (and) then 
the consecrated feast {mydzd) [this is said because with him are 
the good and worthy of the feast],^ (31) does no better by that 
act than though the enemy's army, having a thousand horse [five 
hundred men with two horses (each) from the professed warriors], 
should be conveyed by him on to a village of the Mazdayasnians, 
(and) he ^ should slay the people (and) they ^ should drive away 



I Dastar Hoshftngji snggeits that that the word can be taken in its 

the first two letters of this word have literal meaning, 

changed places, and that we should " The old MS. in London has kar^ 

read tcuUm, ** fourth," instead of the Mmande aigh rdishmant &o. 

unusual sitHm, "third." * Here we have the second disloca- 

3 Reading arajd^td frObv^o avar- tion of the text, as described in p. 367, 

bUjo, and taking arajdstd as a variant note i ; and for the remainder of sen- 

of arqjistdf " most wrong, most err- tenoe (28) we have to turn to the end 

ing.*' The literal meaning is probably of (98) on p. 205, line zo, of Spiegel's 

*' most wrongful, escaping from what edition. The additional words in the 

is below, and escaping from what is old MS. in London are Id mindavam^ 

above," that is, from both the world ta$ilm nafahman sdtHnid, aigh nafsk- 

and heaven. man yehevAn^d, The incoherence in 

' The old MSS. add the Avesta this sentence is due to the Avesta 

quotation ydiah yazaiti (*' with which original. See p. 245. 

he performs ceremonies"). ' Or **he would say the good and 

^ That is, has taken such a one as worthy are in his feast." 

just described into custody. Most ^ So in the old MS. in London, but 

modem ^ISS. attempt to alter nipUh' the persons are reversed in Spiegera 

tak, as their writers have failed to see edition. 
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the cattle as plunder.^ (a) That is, when ' one gives him the 
priesthood {^Wi) (it is) a tarv&'pfQhaT ^ (sin), and when ^ they 
shall do it frequently (it is) a mortal sin {rnargarjdn). 

13. (32) Ask again of me, kc. (as in ver. 7 (18-20) above). 

14. (33) Zaratiisht inquired, <bc. (as in ver. 8 (21) to) right- 
eous (one) ! who is he (belonging to) Srosh the righteous, the 
mighty, the self-subduing, [that is, he keeps (his) bodyin God's 
control], the admirably-armed,^ the lord {kkddd) of the hr^hrd- 
towAem **(" sharp battle-axe ") /rasAtuat^i ^rao^Ad ashyd ("the 
righteous Srosh goes forth"), (who is he) the Srdshavarezd ? 
[that is, who is his stimulator of the world] ) 

* 15-17. (34) And Aiiharmazd said to him thus : The bird 
whose name is Farodarsh, O Sptt&m&n Zaratiisht ! (a) This 
Par6darsh would be " prior indication " (pSsh-dakhshakth), and its 
prior indication is this, that first it flaps (its) pinions, [that is, 
wings], (and) then utters a cry.^ (35) On whom men, in dis- 
paragement, bestow the name of fowl, some would say the cock ; 
(a) though (if) they did not say (so) it would be possible for him 
to do better. (36) That bird raises an outcry during the pre- 
paration of dawn,^ which arises at midnight,^ (37) thus: Rise 
up ! be men ! praise the righteousness which is perfect ! and 
overthrown are the demons, [that is, when righteousness is 
praised by them the demons are overthrown by them] ; (38) for 
this (one) who has run to you is Biishftsp the long-talking,^ [some 
say thus : This (one) has run to you, Biishftsp the long-pawed],^ 
(39) who by prosy chatting (frdj-gdp-ldyUhnth) with the whole 

^ Or perhaps "in a drove." Par^hdarihXh ai, aighath JratHm. 

* Perhaps rntln, " whoever,*' ihonld pardn tkikdvS^t va akhar vdng rd' 
be read for amat, *' when.*' dUnid. 

* A sin which prevents the soul ' xhis aiUh afzdr is defined in the 
from passing over the Chinvad bridge Farhang-i Olm-khadftk (p. 42) as the 
to paradise. third quarter of the night, in which 

* The author adds here " the ruler the TTshahina G&h begins. 

in the Arezahi and Savahi (kftshvars),** * The third dislocation of the text, 

a gloss taken from a modem MS. as described in p. 367, note z, occurs 

Such modem glosses are, however, after the first Avesta word in clause 

mere guesses, of no authority. (37) ; but being in the Avesta text, it 

* Mentioned in the Srosh Yaaht has been properly corrected in Spie- 
(Tas. IviL 31). gel's edition. 

* The same explanation of pard" ^ It is doubtful whether these two 
darah is given in the Pahlavi transla- epithets, diranff-ffUbo and dirang-gHk, 
tion of the fragment in Westergaard s are not both intended to mean '^ long- 
Tasht zxii 41, ■■ follows: oifath handed" or ''long^pawed." 

2 A 
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material world, when every one ought to be free from sloth 
{^y(UhdLsp)y lolls it off to sleep. (40) This she says : Sleep a 
long time {dartginiK) !' be men ! for there is nothing which re- 
quires you,^ [that b, your work of the law ^ will not stop]. (41) 
And let not the three perfections be oyer yourseWes, good 
thought in the mind, good words in speech, (and) good deeds in 
action; [{a) some say that the religion asserts that Btbshllsp 
speaks for this reason, lest the three perfections should be over 
yourselves, good thought in the mind, good words in speech, 
(and) good deeds in action]. (42) But let the three turpitudes 
{yadtdm^ be over yourselves, bad thought in the mind, and 
bad words in speech, and bad deeds in action. 

18, 19. (43) Then the first third of the night my fire, (who 
am) Aiibarmazd, begs the householder of the house ^ for assist- 
ance, thus : .0 householder of the house,^ rise up ! (44) put on 
(your) clothes ! wash (your) hands thoroughly ! request that they 
may bring me firewood I illumine my molester (pattydrak) ^ with 
firewood purified (by) thoroughly- washed hands. (45) For it 
seemed to me (it was) Az, produced by the demons, with forward- 
gliding coils, who tore out (my) life.* 

20, 21. (46) Then in the second third of the night my fire, 
who am Aiiharmazd, begs the husbandman for assistance, always 
(with) the same phrase (hamtshak kdr-i), thus : O husbandman, 
rise up ! (47) (as in (44) and (45), which are not repeated here, 
in Pahlavi, by the old MS. in London). 

22. (48) Then the third third of the night the fire of Aiihar- 
mazd begs Srosh the righteous for assistance, thus : O Srosh the 
righteous, the handsome! (49) then let any firewood of the 
material world be brought ^ unto me, purified (by) thoroughly- 

^ Literally "for (there u) not that ' The old MS. in London has here 

which suits you/' maman bard li-t dz-% ahidddn-dd^-t 

3 Tho old MS. in London has kdr khamth ptih-txijuhno-t dhU hard 9ed- 

va dind, ** work and religions duty,'' kUnd medammitnastj but in (50) it has 

that IB, secular and religious duties, the following variations : li dz-t thS' 

This phrase is generally written ^r dddn-ddd mapd ; ahU-t; and meetom- 

dtndf and it may be doubted whether mUnid. 

the conjuDction t«a or the relative $ is ^ The old MS. in London has ded- 

to be understood as conuecting the rUnySn-pdift but modem MSS. of 

two words. course alter the termination to a form 

^ The old MS. in London has mdnd better understood by their writers, 

mdnpat in both places. without much attention to the mean 

^ So in the old MSS., and pa^trak ing. 
seems no improvement. 
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washed hands. (50) For there seems the water of A2, produced 
by the demons, flowing forward on me, which is a tearing away 
of Hfe.i 

23-25. (51) Then Srosh the righteous upbraided {frdj-g^ 
Idytd) the bird whose name is Far6darsh^ O Spit&m&n Zaratiisht! 
(52) (as in (35) to (42), which are not repeated here, in Fahlavi, 
by the old MS. in London). 

26, 27. (53) Then speaks a friend to his friend, they who 
shall lie on a bed, (54) thus : Do thou rise up ! for I am driven 
away. (55) Either one who shall rise up beforehand, his pro- 
gress is towards the best existence (paradise), (a) so that they 
proclaim that even with a good work of three srdshd-cJuirandm ^ 
it is possible to attain to the best existence. (56) Either one who 
(shall have) brought beforehand, up to the fire of Ailharmazd, 
firewood purified (by) thoroughly- washed hands, (57) him the 
fire blesses, when pleased, uninjured, (and) satisfied, (58) thus : 
May the herd of cattle attain {dkfddd) unto thee I [that is, may 
it be thine !] (59) besides the full continuance of men [much 
progeny] ! (60) May a desire in the mind for the will of thy 
(heavenly) lord {ah€) attain unto thee ! [that is, may that some- 
thing be in thy mind which should be thy (heavenly) lord and 
high priest !] (61) and may the well-pleased lord {akd) live in 
(thy) life ! ^ so that the nights when thou shalt live thou mayst 
live in joy. (62) This is the blessing which the fire always offers 
him, [that is, (it is) ever (for) him], who (has) brought to it fire- 
wood which ijs dry (and) inspected according to rule {rdshanih)^ 
(63) on account of a wish for rectitude [on account of a desire 
for duty and good works], (and) which is purified, [that is, pure]. 

28. (64) Whoever gives that bird of mine, which is Farodarsh, 
SpitS^m^n Zaratiisht ! female and male together, to a right- 
eous man with perfect rectitude, (65) thinks of it thus : It will 
produce me a dwelling ; (a) when they give him the reward (and) 
recompense, he considers about it thus : When a dwelling like a 

^ Translated here differently from small weight of the same name, by 

(45), in accordance with the variations which the value of the most trivial 

in the old MS. in London, bat the actions is estimated, 

reading maydy " water/' for hhamih^ * The old MS. in London has va 

*'ooiling," is very improbable. uHrvakhsht (or hH-ravctkh^dd^) ahv6 

' This is not the scourge or com- pavan khaifd aM4» 
pcller of attention, but some very 
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palace ^ shaU be given to me it may even be large ; {66) (with) 
a hundred columns, a thousand corridors,' a myriad large (and) 
a myriad small (rooms). 

29- (67) (Of him) who gives that bird of mine, which is Pard- 
darsh, small morsels of meat ^ along with pildv,^ some say cumin 
seed,^ [(a) some say that he gives out meat in that quantity to 
a righteous man], (68) of him, the ever-bringing,^ I who am 
Aiiharmazd would not be an inquirer for his second statement, 
[(a) once I shall ask ^ everybody], (69) for he proceeds onwards 
to the best existence (paradise). 

30. (70) Srosh the righteous asked of the Drt^, of Disgrace,^ 
[(a) some say that (it is) of Wrath ; some, of the evil spirit], 
(71) without the accompaniment of a club, [that is, he put down 
his club, (a) so that he might intimate that confession (khUstijikth) 
through fear is not to be considered as confession], (7 2) thus : 

Druj, who art inglorious, [that is, thou hast no benefit what- 
ever from it ^], (and) inactive ! [that is, thou doest nothing which 
is proper]! (73) art thou thus conceiving without cohabitation of 
the whole living creation ? [that is, when they do not cohabit 
with thee dost thou become pregnant 1]. 

31, 32. (74) And she who is the demon DHij exclaimed (in) 
reply to him, thus : O Srosh the righteous, the handsome ! (75) 

1 do not conceive without cohabitation of the whole living crea- 



^ It is assumed here that g4n hard 
is aoormption of gUnba^, **adorae/' 
which is usually written gUmba^, 
The reading ^t2r, "a tomb/* is hardly 
probable- 

3 This is a guess at the meaning of 
frag, compare /rcwp»/ra«J/}, " a beam 
or lintel." 

^ This is translated in accordance 
with the view taken of the Avesta 
text in p. 247, but a more literal 
translation of the Pahlavi would be : 
** (Of him) who gives (away) meat the 
size of the body of that bird of mine/' 
&c. The Pahlavi translator evidently 
considered the whole passage as re- 
ferring to the meritorious work of 
charity. 

* The old MS. in London hu pildt^ 
a way of writing pildv^ an Eastern 



dish in which boiled mutton or fowl 
is smothered in rice, uid garnished 
with hard-boiled eggs, oniomi boiled 
and fried, raisins, almonds, and spiceF. 

* Assuming that ssttrak means zf rail. 
' Perhaps oilaroz-var should be cor- 
rected into akaraz, 

' Or " they have inquiry made of." 
B HeaAing kk&duk for Pen. khiuiilk: 

a similar Pahlavi form occurs in Vend. 

V. 153, where it must be read khUiak 

=Pers. khUdah, ** truth,*' as it is the 

equivalent of Av. (U/Vem. 

* Meaning probably from the divine 
glory. But the word t^ash ought 
perhaps to be omitted, as it is an addi- 
tion to the text in the old MS. in 
London, and we should then read 
'* thou hast no goodness whatever." 
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tion. (76) There are even (for) me too ^ four males, 
impregnate me just as any other male, when the sen 
females it impregnates, [that is, I become pregnant] 

33. (78) Srosh the righteous, &c. (as in (70) to 
are not repeated here in Pahlavi by the old MSS/ 
the first of those thy males t 

34, 35. (79) And she who is the demon Dr&j ex 
reply to him, thus : O Srosh the righteous, the hanc 
even that [^:akr%cK) is the first of those my males, 
man gives not even a trifle of his hoard of wealt 
lived (^^t), [that is, exists], to a righteous man witl 
titude. (82) He impregnates me, dsc. (as in (77) al 

36. (83) Srosh the righteous, &c. (as in (70) to 
are not repeated, in Pahlavi, by the old MSS.) : WL 
teraction of the e£fect of that t 

37, 38. (84) And she who is the demon Driij ex 
reply to him, thus : O Srosh the righteous, the han< 
it is a counteraction of the effect of that, (86) wl 
gives even a trifle of his hoard of wealth, when nc 
zi8£)y to a righteous man with perfect rectitude, i 
so destroy my pregnancy as a four-legged wolf whei 
a son from the womb by tearing, (a) This is evid 
Avesta : it happens so when the former (yalnum) is 
impure i^imdn pdlisht), and the latter (t^ le-denman 
through dissemination of good ; when he gives up 
to such a man he will destroy the Drflj ; even when 
the wealth to that man the Drdj is destroyed, althou 
also should give up the same wealth lest {cd hat) it 
wise be c6ntaminated ; some say that she is dest 
wards.* 

39. (88) Srosh the righteous, &c. (as in (70) to 
are not repeated, in Pahlavi, by the old MSS.) : 1 
second of those thy males I 

^ The moat probable reading is ' This oommentary ^ 

liAmand-ich lUch 4 gUshan, intelligible without t 

* Meaning prolMtbly that he ar- supplied by the old AJ 

ranges by will for a charitable distri- The form le-denman 

bution of his property after death, used tor denman, of wl 

which appears to be a misunderstand- bably an almost obsoli 

ing of the language of the Avesta. time when the commei 
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40, 41. (89) (She) who is the demon Dr{ij exclaimed (in) 
reply to him, thus : O Srosh the righteous, the handsome ! (90) 
even that is the second of those my males, (91) -when a man, 
through sinfulness, makes water an instep's length beyond the 
front of the instep. (92) He impregnates me, (kc. (as in (77), 
which is not repeated here, in Pahlavi, by the old MSS.). 

42-44. (93-95) (As in (83-85), which are not repeated, in 
Pahlavi, by the old MSS.), (96) when the man, after standing 
up three steps (off), [some say beyond ^ the three steps], (97) 
having repeated three (praises of) righteousness,^ and two Hu- 
matanSms (Yas. xxxv. 2), and three Hukhshathrdtem&is (Yas. 
xzxv. 5), recites aloud four Ahunavars (Yas. xxvii. 13, and) 
prays aloud the YMh^h&tam (Yas. vii. 27), (98) he will so de- 
stroy, &c. (as in (87) above), (a) This is evident from the 
Avesta : it happens so when a man, through sinfulness, makes 
water an instep's length beyond the front of the instep ; for him 
(it) is the beginning of a tan&piihar (sin), and he atones for it 
by the Avesta.^ When he makes water standing up it is the 
beginning of a tan&piihar (sin) for him, and he does not atone 
for it by the Avesta. It is in front,^ it is not backwards. It is 
as to that which proceeds from the body ^ (that) ckvad yad ht 
kasishtaJi^ erezvd fratemem dbaSshisk ("as much as the extremity 
of his smallest finger is an offence ") ; that amount of distance, 
(when) bent together, is suitable for every foul action.^ G6gd- 
shasp ^ said that for the sake of preserving the clothes it is allow- 
able to make water far off. (6) When (one) accomplishes the 
action lawfully (and) well, when he squats down, one YathSrahiL 
vairy6 is to be uttered by him. Sdsh&ns ^ said that, in case of 

^ It appears in the sequel that bard MS. in London, but is omitted by 

min must mean " beyond/' that is, Spiegel and most later MSS. 

**more than" the three steps off; ^ Reading 20^;-$ dUraJ: dmdr ham- 

but according to its usual meaning khUl visp kJiHrak ghal hUniahn vurdz, 

it vould be "without" taking three There are many difiSculties in the 

steps backwards. sentence, and the traditional expla- 

2 That is, three Ashem-vohti for- nation is different, bat decidedly 

mulas. See p. 141, note 2. eiToneous. 

^ By reciting the Avesta passages ' The name of one of the old com- 

above prescribed. mentators who is often quoted in the 

* Probably "in front of the toes'* Pahlavi version of the Vendidad and 

is meant. The wholo of this commen- other works. 

tary is difficult to divide correctly ^ The name of another old com- 

into separate sentences. mentator. 

^ The word tanH is given by the old 
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baste (adsJUdp), when he utters (it) on a road it is also allowable. 
(c) And when he stands up the Avesta is all to be uttered by him 
within the three steps ; some say beyond the three steps, and on 
his walking ^ apart, the Avesta is ever to be uttered, [this walk- 
ing is that when he goes on from the three steps], or the Avesta 
is taken inwardly by him.' (d) When he accomplishes the 
action lawfully (and) well, (but) through sinfulness does not 
utter the Avesta, it is not clear to me (whether it is) one (or) 
two' sr&shMiarandms of a tandpilhar (sin). Gdgdshasp said 
that when he accomplishes the action lawfully (and) well, he also 
(utters) three Ashem-vohiis.^ 

45. (99) Srosh the righteous, &c, (as in (70) to (7^), which 
are not repeated, in Pahlavi, by the old MSS.) : Which is the 
third of those thy males 1 

46, 47. (100) And she, &c. (as in (89) above) ! even that is 
the third of those my males, (loi) when a man asleep has an 
emission of semen, [that is, his semen comes out]. (102) He 
impregnates me, &c (as in (77), which is not repeated, in Pah- 
lavi, by the old MSS.). 

48-50. (103-105) (As in (83-85), which are not repeated, in 
Pahlavi, by the old MSS.), (106) when the man, after arising 
from sleep, extols righteousness, [that is, recites three Ashem- 
vohds], (107) two HumatanSms, (and) three Hukhshathrdtem&is, 
and prays aloud four Yath&-ahii-vairy6s (and) Y^nh^h&t&m,^ he 
will so destroy, <bc (as in (87) above). 

51. (108) Then this (man) speaks to Spendarmad thus: O 
Spendarraad ! (109) I deliver up to thee this man, and do thou 
deliver this man back to me, (no) on the production, by skill, 



^ Traditional! J, ekamUkn is "mak- as described in p. 367, note i, occurs 

ing water *' (compare Pers. chamtfiy after the words cuhan vohH (the last 

'* urine"), but here it is otherwise having been the catchword at the 

explained by the commentary itself. end of a folio in the original MS.) ; 

' That is, it is muttered in a low the remaining words, vohd vahish^ 

tone of voice. tern 3, are found attached to the first 

' So in the old MS. in London, word (uiehitfUa) of the Avesta of (37) 

This mode of translation is in accord- in MSS., and have been omitted by 

ance with the idea of *' the beginning Spiegel. The last eight Pahlavi words 

of a tan&piihar'* mentioned in {a), as added to (98) really belong to (28), as 

a tandpdhar is equivalent to a great noticed in p. 368, note 6. 

number of trMid-charandnu, ' The same prayers as those en- 

* The fourth dislocation of the text, joined in (97). 
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of the reorganisation in the future existence, (m) knowing the 
Gftthas and knowing i * * ♦ 

55. (115) * * taking (the fourth step), qoicklj afterwards, 
we who are deimons, at once we injure him by disease of the 
tongue. (116)^ Khshayamna paschaka mereghente gaSthdo 
agtvaitUh ashoM patha zanda ydtumeata meren/ckanti gcMAo 
(uhahe C' afterwards the possessed ones destroy the settlements 
of righteousness, supplied with creatures, as the spells of sor- 
cerers destroy the settlements of righteousness ''). (a) So that up 
to the fourth step it is not more (than) ^ three srddi/^charamAmay 
and at his fourth step it amounts to the beginning of a tandpA- 
hoTf [some say that (he is) within what is permitted him in going 
the three (steps)]. When he walks on very many (steps) it is 
also not more than a tanftptlhar, all that ^ remains over from the 
beginning. 

56-59. (117, 118) (As in (83-85), which are not repeated, in 
Pahlavi, by the old MSS.), (119) (not given, in Pahlavi, by the 
old MSS.). (120, 121) (As in (115, 116), which are not repeated, 
in Pahlavi, by the old MSS.). 

60, 61. (122) (As in (18-21), whiqhare not repeated, in Pah- 
lavi, by the old MSS. to) righteous one ! (123) Who persecutes 
thee, thee who art Aiiharmazd, with the greatest persecution, 
and annoys with the greatest annoyance ? [that is, (does) all this 
another time].^ 

62. (124) And Aiiharmazd said to him thus : The courtezan, 

^ The fifth dUlooation of the text, has been accepted as part of the 

as described in p. 367, note i, occurs Avesta text both here and in (lai), 

after the words va dkds, where there see p. 249. It is not translated into 

is a break in the text owing to the Pahlavi, and the commentary which 

loss of a folio in the original MS. follows it belongs to the preceding 

This is all the more to be regretted sentence in the Avesta text, 

as it is evident, from the smaU quan« ' It is doubtful whether we should 

tity of missing text, that the lost not read ** not more than (al) a «rtfcA^ 

folio must have contained a long com- charandm." 

mentary. The remaining eighteen * Assuming that we may read mitn 

Pahlavi words attached to (ill) really instead of anuU^ see p. 346, note 2. 

belong to (x8), as noticed in p. 367, This phrase seems to mean that he 

note I ; the word min being repeated only completes the tandpHhaVt already 

because it was the catchword at the begun, by walking beyond the fourth 

end of a folio. step ; but the phrase is obscure. 

^ There seems little doubt of this ' Or perhaps " does all this at one 

being merely an Avesta quotation be- time.*' 
lunging to the commentary, which 
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O righteous Zaratilslit ! "who nuDgles together the seed of the 
pious and impious, the idolaters and non-idolaters, the tanapH- 
Aar-sinners and also the non-ton4pt2Aar-slnners, (a) and it is not 
her business ; for when cohabitation is three times conceded by 
her (she is) worthy of death {marg-arjdn), Qdgdshasp said that 
this is a courtezan who is within bounds {^mand),^ 

63. (125) Of one-third the waters flowing from the mountains 
the power is exhausted by her gazing on (them), Zaratiisht 1 
(126) Of one-third the trees which are growing, graceful, and 
golden-hued, the growth is exhausted by her gazing on (them), 
O Zaratiisht I 

64. (127) Of one-third of Spendarmad (the earth) the freedom 
from scarcity {atangVC) is carried off by her walking on (it), O 
Zaratfisht! (128) Of one-third the excellent thoughts, the ex- 
cellent words, the excellent deeds of a righteous man she 
abstracts the strength and dignity (ihuhOMfC), the success, 
fame {khantdth\ and even righteousness, through agitation 
{levatman na/dmulin)^ O Zaratiisht ! 

65. (129) Concerning such (females) also I say unto thee, O 
SpitAm&n Zaratiiaht ! that they are more destructive than a dart- 
ing serpent (cu), [some say a darting snake (mdr)], (130) than a 
raving {shuy wolf, (131) than a jungle-bred ^ wolf when it rushes 
into enclosures upon the sheep, (132) than a frog spawning 
thousands when it plunges into the water,^ [that is, it drops at 
once into the water ; some say from the male to the female]. 

66-68. (133) (As in 18-21) which are not repeated, in Fah- 
lavi, by the old MSS. to) righteous one ! (134) whoever obser- 
vantly, [that is, he sees that (she) is menstruous], knowingly, 
[that is, he knows that (it) is a sin], (and) risking penalty, [that 
is, he would say thus : I will incur the penalty], cohabits with a 
woman suffering from any kind of menstruation,^^ with that ob- 
servation and knowledge and risk of penalty, (135) what is (his) 

^ Meaning perliapt "in bondage," ' Thii epithet ii yeiy doubtful; 

but the sense is rather uncertain, and **jiingle''is to be understood in 

The word dhyjl^ which follows in its wide Indian meaning of **wilder- 

the old MSS., is probably only the ness," not in its limited European 

Pahlayi ait, ''is," or lUUjt, "would sense of "forest" 

be/* in a P&zand form, and oaght to * Thereby polluting it. 

end this sentence. ' This is merely a free transla- 

' Or perhaps yahi^, " who de- tion. 
stroys." 
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penalty in cash ijchvdsialc) ? and what is it (at) the bridge ^ witb 
the goad (and) scourge (p^^skb-charandLrrC) 1 How does he remove 
the penalty for the perpetration of that action % [that is, how^ 
should he atone 1]. 

69, 70. (136) And Atlharmazd said to him thus : Whoever 
observantly, &c. (as in (134) above), (137) he should* search 
out a thousand young (cattle), (138) and of all those cattle, of 
those which are suitably decorated,^ and (consecrated) with holy- 
water, yad afUare veredhka asma r^, ('* what is in the kidneys, 
the kidney fat *'),^ he should carry forth for the fire with perfect 
rectitude; (139) (his) arm should carry (it) forth for the good 
water. 

71. (140) A thousand back-loads of hard firewood, dry and 
inspected,^ he should carry forth for the fire with perfect recti- 
tude. (141) A thousand back-loads of soft firewood emitting 
fragrance, or benzoin, or aloe-wood, or pomegranate,^ or any 
other of the most sweet-scented of trees, he should carry forth 
for the fire with perfect rectitude. 

72. (142) He should (have) a thousand Barsoms arranged in 
(their) arrangement. (143) A thousand consecrated waters, 
with Horn (and) with flesh, which are purified, [that is, pure], 
watched, [that is, they are kept by a chief (priest)],'' purified by 
a holy man,^ [that is, prepared by a holy man], and watched 
by a holy man, [that is, a holy man kept (it) as chief (priest)], 
in connection* with which are those plants which are called 

^ At the Chinya^ bridge where the fire along inth pieces of aandal-wood 

soul has to account for its actions in and pomegranate twigs, 

this life. ^ To ascertain that it is free from 

^ Grammarians should notice that impurity, 

the conditional in these sentences ^ The hacUidnaipata, being classed 

(137-149) is formed by prefixing (in- here among odoriferous substances, 

stead of affixing) the auxiliaries di, i, can hardly have been the pomegranate 

or hana, to the indicative present. shrub, as assumed by tradition. 

• Reading tmr<ferani2 = Pers. frur^ 'The zctota, or chief officiating 
hardz ; this is, however, doubtful, as priest at all important ceremonies, 
the oldest reading is gvd rdz nrdz, all must be intended by aarddr here. 

in Pftzand, and may perhaps be some " That is, by a priest, which must 

part of an animaL be the meaning of ddhmdn here. 

* The words atma reja look more * Assuming that ham-gHmth stands 
like ** stone and gravel," but the tot ham-giimijih. The oldest reading 
phrase is traditionally understood as is ham-ffdnamtky which might be a 
referring to fat smeared on splinters miswriting of ham-ffCLnakVi, " the 
of wood which are thrown into the same manner" (an inverted k being m 

in Pahlavi). 
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pomegranate, he should carry (all these) forth for the good water 
with perfect rectitude. 

73. (144) A thousand serpents who are created erect {UUdr 
dahUhno) ^ he should destroy, two thousand of those other female 
snakes (mdr-bdnilk), (145) A thousand land-frogs he should 
destroy, and two thousand of those of the water. (146) A thou- 
sand ants carrying off com (ddn-kash) he should destroy, two 
thousand of those other venomous ones (daJitrak).^ 

74. (147) He should throw thirty over-bridges across navigable 
water (and) streams containing water, with arches {dahan).^ 
(148) He is to be beaten with a thousand blows of a horse- 
goad, (or) two thousand srdshd-charandfns, 

75. (149) That is his penalty at the bridge;^ that is his 
penalty in cash (kkvdstak), that is his (penalty at) the bridge, 
with the goad (and) scourge (sr^hd-ckarandm) ; and so he should 
remove the penalty for the perpetration of that action, [that is, he 
should atone]. 

76. (150) If he removes (it) he gathers^ for the better world 
of the righteous, [that is, his gathering is made for that place]. 
(151) If he does not remove (it) he gathers^ for the world of 
the wicked, [that is, his gathering is made for that place], (152) 
of those deserving gloom, [that is, their desert is for that place], 
of gloomy origin, [that is, the Driij who makes a man wicked 
originates from that place], (and) gloomy, [that is, a dark place]. 

8. — Pahlavi Vendidad XIX. 
I. (i) From the northern direction of the directions, from the 
northern direction of the place, from the direction of the demons, 
the evil spirit rushed forth, the deadly demon of the demons ; 
(2) and thus exclaimed he, the evil spirit, the deadly : (3) Bush 
on, O Driij ! and destroy him, the righteous Zaratiisht. (4) On 
to him they rushed, the Drdj, the demon Biit, and secret-moving 
Destruction, the deceiver. 

^ That is, who stand partly erect clause appears to he superfluons, bat 

when prepared to strike their prey or occurs in the oldest MSS. 
enemy, like the cobra and many other ^ That is, he accumulates a store of 

snakes. good works, or sin, as the case may 

' Assuming that dahirak (the oldest be. The meaning can hardly be " he 

reading) stands for zdhircikj "poison* is gathered to," although the phrase 

ous." might perhaps be so translated witli- 

' This is merely a guess. out doing much violence to grammar. 

* See p. 378, note i. This first 
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2. (5) 2^ratiisbt chanted aloud the Ahnna-vairya (formula), 
[those two Yatb^ahtl-vairyds which stand before kushiti (Yaa. 
IxviiL 14)], and he consecrated the good water which is of good 
creation,^ and the Mazdayasnian religion was professed by him, 
[that is, he uttered the fravat'dni, (Yaa. i. 23)]. (6) The Drftj 
was confounded by that ; away they rushed, the demon Biit and 
secret-moying Destruction, the deceiver. 

3. (7) The Driiy exclaimed (in) reply to him thus : Thou art 
a misleader, evil spirit ! this thou art, [that is, anything un- 
looked for, which it is not possible for thee to do thyself, thou 
orderest us (to do)]. (8) The ruin of him, who is Sptt^min 
Zarattisht, is not contemplated by us, (9) owing to the full glory 
[owing to the great diligence] of the righteous Zaratiisht ; (a) so 
that they announce that whoever remains in activity, on him less 
affliction comes. (10) Zarattisht perceived in (his) mind thus : 
The wicked demons, astute in evil, consult together about my 
ruin. 

4. (11) Up rose Zaratdsht, forth went Zarattisht, (12) from 
the extinction of evil thought (Akdmand) [when the evil thought 
in his body is extinguished] by severely distressing questions, 
[by those questions, so severe, which are proposed to it] ; (a) 
some say that evil thought is extinguished by him when it asks 
what is severely distressing.^ (13) And he held a stone (sag) in 
his hand, which was the size of a hut, the righteous Zarattisht ! 
[the rocky stone,^ some say, is the spirit of the Yath& ahti-vairyd], 
(14) who thus besought the creator Aiiharmazd : (15) Where is 
that kept on this wide, round, far-traversed (earth, which) is to 
be fixed on the roof* in the dwelling of P6riishasp ? (a) Some 
say it is kept on this earth, so wide, round, (and) far-traversed, 
and the place which is kept for it is fixed on the roof in the 
dwelling of P6r^hasp. 

1 The "good DAltl*' would pro- word for "stone" in the Pahlavi 

bably be identified, by the Pahlavi Yendidad, there seems little doubt 

translator, with the river of that that a stone is meant, though tradi- 

name, see p. 357, note i. tion prefers to understand the phrase 

* It is not dear whether the Pah- as "the thrice three/* applicable to 

lavi translator means to personify the Tiati^iraA, or " nine-jointed *' staff 

Akdmand as a demon existing inde- of Zaratiisht, see p. 333, note 4. 
pendent of the mind or not. * The words darjtk 2bdr, being 

' Or "the stone of three kinds,*' if merely a transcription of the Avesta, 

we read eag-i 'S-gUnd instead of tcig-i are translated in accordance with the 

aagtnd. As tag (not tang) is the usual meaning adopted in p. 333, note 4. 
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5. (16) Zarattisht proclaimed aloud, [that is, he openly (patdtd) 
conveyed], to the evil spirit, thus : O evil spirit, astute in evil ! 
(17) I destroy the creatures produced by the demons^ I destroy 
the corruption (nasiuh) produced by the demons, (18) I destroy 
the desire for witches, [the worship of idols], until the triumphant 
SUd'h&mand {** beneficial one ") is brought forth by the water of 
EashdsM, [(a) both I destroy and my disciples destroy thee ; and 
after he arrives he will annihilate thee by his own deeds], (19) 
from the eastern direction of the directions, (a) (From) the place 
where the tan comes up on the longest day to the place where it 
comes up on the shortest day is the east ; from the place where 
it comes up on the shortest day to the place where it goes down 
on the shortest day is the south ; from the place where it goes 
down on the shortest day to the place where it goes down on the 
longest day is the west ; and the remainder is the nortL Some 
say that the north is an abyss.^ 

6. (20) (In) reply to him exclaimed the evil spirit, astute in 
evil, (21) thus: Destroy not these my creatures, O righteous 
ZaratCLsht ! (22) Thou art the son of P6riishasp, and thou art 
from the conception of thy mother's womb, I know thee, [(a) some 
say that I had the worship of thy ancestors, and do thou also 
worship me]. (23) Oarse the good religion of the Mazdayas- 
nians, (and) obtain happiness as VdghnO, the king, obtained it. 

7. (24) (In) reply to him spoke he who is Spit&mlin Zara- 
tilsht, (25) thus: I curse not that which is Adharmazd's own, 
the good religion of the Mazdayasnians ; (26) not for love of 
body nor life, not for much result and not for good result, not 
on account of the parting of body and soul, [that is, although 
they cut o£f my head yet I curse not]. 

8. (27) (In) reply to him exclaimed the evil spirit, astute in 
evil: (28) With what words dost thou smite me? [that is, 
wouldst thou make me confounded 1] and with what words wilt 
thou molest me ) [that is, wouldst thou force me apart from the 
creatures 1] with (what) well-formed implement, (from) these 
creatures of me who am the evil spirit 1 

9. (29) (In) reply to him spoke he who is Spit&mfin Zara- 

1 Beading tih-i, " a bottom,** as the monntain ArezCbra at the gate of 

hell is supposed to be in the north, hell, see p. 316^ note 4, and p. 337, 

But the word may be also rend td-i, note 9. 
"a summit/* which might refer to 
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tiisht, (30) thus : With the Homa-mortar and dish and Homa, even 
the words A^harmazd pronounced, the Avesta, (31) are my best 
implements. (32) With those words I smite thee, [that is, I 
would make thee confounded], with those words I molest thee, 
[that is, I would force thee apart from the creatures], with those 
well-formed implements, O evil spirit, astute in evil ! (33) which 
were given to me by him, the beneficent spirit, and were given 
to him in boundless time, [some say thus : which were given to 
me by him, the beneficent spirit, and were given to me by him 
in boundless time], (34) and were given over to me by them, the 
Ameshaspends, the good rulers and good arrangers, [that is, they 
have been assisting in the giving by them].^ 

10. (35) Zaratiisht chanted aloud the Ahuna-vairya, [that is, 
the YathSrahii-vairyo] ; (36) the righteous Zaratdsht spoke out 
thus : That which I ask of thee Thou tellest to me right, O 
Aiiharmazd ! ^ I am firmly of opinion, [some say thus : Right is 
what Thou tellest to me]. 

^^- (37)^ Through what is to be fixed on the roof^ where 
Aiiharmazd (and) the good one [Yohuman] of good estimation 
are stationed (ei^tsi), [this *' estimation " (stands) for Yohuman 
again], (38) (with) Ashavahisht, Shatv^r, (and) Spendarmad. 

12. (39) How should I act with them (to defend) from that 
Drtlj who is from the evil spirit, astute in evil % [that is, how 
should I make her quite confounded ?]. (40) How when it has 
become polluted directly, how when it has become polluted in- 
directly, how shall I dispossess the corruption {ruismH) from the 
residence (yU) of Mazdayasnians ? (41) How do I purify a 
righteous man? How do I bring purification on a righteous 
woman % 

13. (42) And Adharmazd said to him thus : Thou mayst call, 
O Zaratiisht! upon the good religion of the Mazdayasnians^ 

^ These words, " by them/' lead terest to grammarians, as they show 

one to suspect that the Pahlavi trans- that two pronominal suffixes can be 

lator considered " boundless time " added to one particle, 

as much an individual as *' the bene- ^ Yas. zliv., see pp. 158-161. 

fioent spirit,*' and that we ought to ' The Pahla\i translator omits the 

read " by boundless time " (the Pah- usual opening invocation of the 

lavi pavan being both "by" and Creator, see the translation of the 

**in"). The rare forms mtJnaifuuA, Avesta text, p. 333. 

afamashj and afamshUn (for afam- * See p. 380, note 4. 
thdn), in these sentences, are of in- 
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[that is, celebrate a YendidadJ. (43) Thou mayst call, Zara- 
t^ht ! npon the Ameshaapends in invisible concealment on the 
seven regions of the earth, [that is, although thou seest them 
not they are to be propitiated]. (44) Thou mayst call, Zara- 
tiisht ! upon the self-sustained universe, [its self-sustainment is 
this, that through the energy which is within it nothing from 
without is wanted within it], and boundless time, (and) the 
upper-working air {vdf), (45) Thou mayst call, Zaratiisht ! 
upon the swift wind created by A^harmazd, and also call Spen- 
darmad, the graceful daughter of Aiiharmazd. 

14. (46) Thou mayst call, O Zaratiisht ! upon the spirit 
{fravashi) of me who am Aiiharmazd, (47) which is (of the 
creations) of Aiiharmazd the greatest in body, the best in worth, 
the most excellent in appearance, the most formidable [strongest], 
the most sagacious [wisest], the best-shaped, [that is, the limbs 
most adapted one for the other], the highest in righteousness, 
(48) the soul of which is the beneficent text. (49) Thou 
shouldst thyself, O Zarat^ht ! call these creatures of Aiihar- 
mazd, [that is, do not surrender (it) from (thy) hand]. 

15. (50) Zarattlsht considered^ my words, [that is, he heark- 
ened to them]; (a) some say that Zaratiisht considered my 
words, [that is, he believed about them that it would be neces- 
sary to keep (and) hear (them)]; (51) (and said) : I call upon 
the righteous Aiiharmazd, the creator of creatures. (52) I call 
upon Mitrd of the wide cattle-pastures, the well-armed, glorious 
with missiles,^ the most victorious of missiles, [that is, these are 
good (and) more (than) those of the angel V&hr&m]. (53) I call 
upon Srosh the righteous, the handsome, when he holds a sword 
in (his) hand over the head of the demons, at that time I call 
him most. 

16. (54) I call upon the beneficent text which is very glori- 
ous. (55) I call upon the self -sustained universe, boundless 
time, and the upper- working air. (56) I call upon the swift 
wind created by Aiiharmazd ; Spendarmad, the graceful daughter 
of Aiiharmazd, I also call. (57) I call upon the good religion 



1 This sentence ii corrected by com- siles,'' bat the word is ambiguous, 
paring it with (114) further on. and might be read tahUhnot " emana- 

* Heading tdydno, " arms, mil- tion, radiation.'* 
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of the Mazdayasniana ; the law against the demons,^ the law of 
Zarattlsht, I also call. 

17. (58) Zaratdsht inquired of Aiiharmazd thus : Thou art a 
generous creator,^ O Adbarmazd ! [that is, the benefit from him 
is much] ; (59) with what words do I reverence, with what words 
do I worship Thee % (and do) my disciples and these creatures of 
Ailiharmazd ? 

18. (60) And Aiiharmazd said to him thus : When thoa 
comest up to a growing tree, Sptt&mln Zaratiisht ! (61) which 
is fine, well-grown, (and) strong, recite these words : (62) Salu- 
tation to the good tree created by Aiiharmazd (and) righteous I ^ 
(a) Righteousness is the best prosperity, [a store of these is 
good, duty and good works] ; (6) yirtuous is righteousness, vir- 
tuous is he who is a right-doer through perfect righteousness, 
[that is, he performs duty and good works]> 

19. (63) Thou mayst carry off Barsom for that ceremony a 
span long, a barley-corn thick. (64) Thou shouldst not cut up 
the Barsom with over-attention,'^ [that is, thou shouldst leave 
(it) to] ^ men become righteous,^ and it is held by them in the 
left hand ; (65) and Aiiharmazd is prayed to by them, and the 
Ameshaspends are prayed to by them. (66) Homa, too, the 
golden-hued, the exalted, and they also who are excellent, 
Yohuman and good liberality created by Aiiharmazd, the right- 
eous (and) best, are prayed to likewise by them. 

20. (67) Zaratiisht inquired of Aiiharmazd thus : Thou art 
omniscient, Aiiharmazd ! (68) Thou art sleepless, O Atihar- 
mazd ! and unintoxicated, thou who art Aiiharmazd I (69) A 

^ The Yendidftd. text, however, refer to the cutting of 

' Or it may be traiuihited as in p. the Barsom itself, which is now hardly 

334, note I. ever done, as they generally use metal 

> Dastur Hoshangji observes that wires instead of twigs, 
when a Pars! priest goes nowadays * This Pahlavi translation of the 

up to a pomegranate tree to cut the Ashem-vohii formula is omitted by 

urvardm he does not use these words, Spiegel, but is given by the old MSS. 
but washes his hands and the knife ' The word avar-nikirUknVt is not 

with consecrated water, thrice recit- a correct equivalent of the Avesta 

ing lehthnacthra AhurdM Mtizddo, pairi-kereUm, but it is hazardous to 

cuhem voh'd^ and cuts a twig from the alter it into avar-kartniAnVi. 
pomegranate tree for the urvardm, ' Or '* thou shouldst break (it) off 

and a leaflet from the date tree for for," if thtkan-de be read instead of 

the aiirydonhana, or girdle of the ihedkHnrde, 
Barsom. The instructions in the ' That is, priests. 
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good-minded man is mingled in direct pollution with him {^t)^ 
a good-minded man is mingled in indirect pollution with him 
{vol) whose body is stricken by the demons and defiled, and the 
demons mingle him with it, [that is, they would make (him) 
completely defiled] ; did the good-minded (one) become purified % 

21. (70) And Aiiharmazd said to him thus: Seek for bull's 
urine, O Zaratftsht ! of a young, entire bull, lawfully inaugur- 
ated. ^ (71) Thou mayst carry on the purification on the land 
created by Aiiharmazd, [that is, they may perform (it) in a wild 
spot of nava t^lbdzva drdjd (" nine fathoms length *')]. (72) With 
a surrounding furrow he should score (it) around, the man who 
is purifying. 

22. (73) One hundred praises of righteousness are- to be 
recited (thus) : Ashem vohii, (&c., and) (74) two hundred 
(Yath4-ahtt-vairy6s).2 (75) With four times thorough washing 
he is washed over, (by) the man who is purifying, with bull's 
urine produced by bulls, twice with water which should be 
created by Atiharmazd,^ which should be well-formed. 

23. (76) Purified becomes the good-minded man, purified 
becomes the man who shall come with him.** (77) The cloth- 
ing of the good-minded (one) is to be taken up by the left arm 
with the right, and by the right arm with the left, with the 
assistance of one another. (78) Then the good-minded (one) is 
to be called out ^ in the light produced by skill, that we may 
brighten his star given by destiny, (79) always till those nine 
nights shall elapse over the man. 

24. (80) After the nine nights thou mayst carry forth conse- 
crated water to the fire, thou mayst carry forth the hard 
firewood to the fire, thou mayst carry forth sweet-scented 
incense to the fire, (81) (and he) who is good-minded should 
fumigate his clothes. 

^ The bull whose urine is employed ' Probably meaning pure water, 

for lach purposes has to be once pro- In the old MSS. the conditional d4 

perly consecrated by a certain cere* occurs twice, as here translated, 

mony, when he becomes ddityd-kerttdy ^ Or *' who shall come in contact 

and can then supply lawful urine for with him." 

the rest of his life. ' So all unaltered MSS., but Das- 

' The words yathd ahU vairyd vad tur Hoshangji suggests that thart- 

rdstdrem, which have been taken into tUn .«»/m, "is to be opened or exposed," 

the Avesta text (see p. 335), belong, should be read instead of karitdnuhn. 
no doubt, to the Pahlan translation. 

2 B 
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25. (82) Purified becomes the clothing of the good-minded 
(one), purified becomes the man who holds the clothing. 
(83) The clothing, &c. (as in (77) above). (84) The good- 
minded (one) exclaims thus : Salutation to Aiiharmazd ! saluta- 
tion to the Ameshaspends ! salutation to those other righteous 
ones ! (a) Afarg ^ showed from this passage that he whose 
hands are not washed should not reverence the sun, and should 
not engage in silent prayer (y6(j), 

26. (85) Zarat^isht inquired of Aiiharmazd thus: Thou art 
omniscient, O Aiiharmazd ! (86) Shall I raise the righteous 
man % shall I raise the righteous woman % shall I raise the 
wicked and the idolaters, the men who are polluters?^ (87) 
The giving up ^ removes away the earth created by Aiiharmazd ; 
the giving up removes away the flowing water, the grown com, 
and the other wealth. (88) And Aiiharmazd said to him thus : 
Thou mayst raise (them), O righteous Zaratiisht ! 

27. (89) Creator of the material world, righteous one ! ^ 
Where are those events ^ in lodgment ) where do those events 
proceed? [that is, where is the place of their coming and 
going?] wherewith are those events in connection? where do 
those events come back to the same place fur a man whom they 
give up to his own soul in the material life of mankind ? ® 

28. (90) And ACLharmazd said to him thus : After the pass- 
ing away of men, after the proceeding forth of men, [that is, 
when their proceedings in the world are completed], after the 
tearing away of the life from the former body by the demons, 
the wicked ones astute in evil, [that is, of everyone tbey most 
tear away that from which unseparated (^ a6ard) he does not 
die] ; (91) on the complete up-lifting of the third night, when 
the dawn glows, the beaming, (92) on the mountain of the 



^ The name of one of the old com- resurrection, or to the soul's entrance 

meiitators. into its separate spiritual life, as de> 

^ The reading of the old MSS. is tailed in the following verses. 

certainly gushno-zahishndrif a misin- * This opening sentence is abbrevi- 

terpretation of the Av. merezujtttm. ated in the old MSS. 

' Takins; hard yehaMntano (which ^ The traditional meaning of ddtar 

the old MSS. append to both clauses is ** destiny." 

of the sentence) as the nominative. ^ As the meaning is not very clear 

It might be translated " result," hut it is safest to give the literal trans- 

the i^ussage seems .to refer to the lation. 
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glory of righteousness where it ^ arouses Mitr6 the well-armed, 
(93) and the sun rises up there in (its) ascent. 

29. (94) The demon Vizarsh by name, O Sptt&m&n Zara- 
tusht ! carries off the soul bound, the wicked (and) the idolaters, 
the men who are polluters, (a) That is, with a halter {hand) 
which falls upon the neck of every one when he dies ; when 
righteous it falls off from his neck {ash min chavarman), when 
wicked they will drag him with that same halter to hell. 
(95) Ke comes to the time- worn path, whoever is wicked (and) 
whoever is righteous, [(a) Every one will come to that place 
to behold A^harmazd (and) Ahriman ; he who is righteous to 
offer prayer, (but) he who is wicked is unable to offer prayer 
and becomes repentant, and by his repentance they restore the 
dead again]. (96) (To) the Chinvad bridge created by Adhar- 
mazd, where they clear away (bard zadhid) the worldly portion 
of the consciousness (and) soul, (97) which was given to them 
in the material world. 

30. (98) She who is graceful in appearance, well-formed, 
[that is, it is not necessary to do anything to her],^ strong, [that 
is, powerful],^ well- developed, [that is, she has grown in excel- 
lence], comes (99) with a dog, [that is, protection is with her], 
with discrimination, [that is, it is evident who is who and which 
is which], with replies,^ [that is, with goodness and crime],^ 
willing, [that is, as a man requires], (and) provided with skill. 
(100)^ . . . She supports the soul of the righteous across 
Alborz. (10 1) They pass across by the Chinvad bridge whose 
two extremities {2-9arih) are their own heavenly angeb ; (a) one 
stands at Chak&d-i D&itih,'^ and one at Alborz. 

^ Probably the dawn. Dastur Hoshangji snggesta reading 

3 Literally : " it is not necessary to vUh baehak, *' many children." 

perform an operation npon her." ' The old MSS. omit the PahlaTi 

^ Assuming that ktk at(;h tuban^ translation of the first clause of this 

the reading of the old MSS. in Lon- sentence in the Avesta : *' She dis- 

don, stands for taktk atgk tUbdn, misses the sinful soul of the wicked 

* The oldest reading is pcuukhO' into the glooms '* (see p. 255). This 

hdmand, but Dastur Hoshangji sug- is, no doubt, a blunder, as there Ib no 

gests reading pusdn-Admand, ** having reason to suppose that this clause is 

sons." an Avesta quotation introduced by 

' Probably meaning that she has the Pahlavi translator, 

the replies both of the good and the ^ The Bundahish (p. 22, W.) states 

bad. The oldest reading is vasth va that the mountain '' Gbak&d-i D&!tth 

haiak, and vatth is very like v^ih ; is that of the middle of the world, 
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31. (102) Vohuman shall rise up from a throne made of 
gold, (a) where he transacts the affairs of the dominion of the 
eternal ones.^ (1^)3) Vohuman exclaims thus: How hast thou 
come up here? O righteous one ! tasting immortality {andth- 
vashtamdn), (i<^4) ^^^^^"^ ^^^^ perishable world which is afflicted, 
unto this imperishable world which is unafflicted ? 

32. (105) Contented the soul of the righteous goes on from 
Vohuman (106) up to Aiiharmazd and up to the Ameshaspends 
and up to the throne made of gold, (107) up to Qar6dm&n, the 
abode of Atlharmazd, the abode of the Ameshaspends, the abode 
of those others who are also alike (hamtck) righteous ones. 

33. (108) Owing to the purified state of that righteous 
(one), [owing to the protection * of purity in the soul], after 
passing away, the wicked demons, astute in evil, are frightened 
away by its scent, (109) as a sheep molested by wolves when it 
is frightened off by the scent of a wolf. 

34. (no) The righteous men come together* every one; 
(a) some say HushMar, HushMar-m&h, and S6shy&ns; (in) 
and N6ry6sang brings them together. (112) The messenger* 
of Aiiharmazd call N^rydsang; (113) thou shouldst thyself, 
O Zaratilsht I call upon these creatures of Adharmazd, [that is, 
do not surrender (it) from (thy) hand].^ 

35. (114) Zaratflsht considered my words, &c (as in (50) 

above) ; (115) (and said) : I call upon AHharmazd the righteous, 

the wise.^ (n^) ^ ^^^^ upon the earth created by Atiharmazd, 

the water created by Aiiharmazd, and the rightful vegetation. 

(117) I call upon the sea which is made wide. ^ (118) I call 

upon the sky, the handsome-formed, [that is, it is formed well- 

vaulted].^ (iicji)! call upon the endless light, the self-sustained, 

the height of a hundred men, on ' The old MSS. are here, for once, 

which the Chinvad bridge stands, and more corrupt than the modem ones, 

they take account of the aoul at that * Traditionally, " the friend." 

place." ^ This is a repetition of (49), and 

^ Heading artdamdnkardnOy*^ those the subject now returns to the point 
acting without time,'' but this is it left when interrupted by the in- 
liable to the objection that avt ought quiries in (58). 
to be otherwise written. ' This is a misinterpretation of the 

* The word pdnakih seems to have Avesta, see p. 256. 

been written by mistake in the old 7 ^ free translation of Youru- 

MS. in Lundoo, and to have been kasha, which is always Far4khii-kar4 

corrected by a marginal gloss into in PahlavL 

pdktA ; later copyists give both words ^ So in the old MSS., but " vaulted 

in the text, as here translated. together " in later ones. 
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[that 18, its self-sustaiument is this, that they ^ make every one 
its own for itself]. 

^6, (120) I call upon the better world of the righteous, of 
all-glorious light (121) I call upon GarMmftii, the abode of 
Adharmazd, and the abode of the Ameshaspends, and the abode 
of those other righteous ones. (122) I call upon the constantly 
advantageous place,^ the self-sustained, [its constant advantage- 
ousness is this, that when it once became (so) all of it became 
thereby ever-advantageous]; the Chinvad bridge, created by 
Aubarmazd, I also cull. 

37. (123) I call upon good-fortune the wishful-eyed, the 
favouring, the spirit of favour {hH-chashmili), (124) I call upon 
the valiant guardian-angels of the righteous, who benefit all 
creatures. (125) I call upon the victorious angel Verehr^n 
(Behrflm), created by Aiiharmazd, who bears tbe standard of the 
glory created by Adharmazd. (126) I call upon the star 
Tishtar, the brilliant, the glorious ; at the time when (it is) in 
the form of a bull with golden horns I call it most. 

38. (127) I call upon the propitious G&thas, ruling tbe chiefs 
(of the creation, and) righteous ; [their rulership of the chiefs 
is this, that it is proper to pray to any of the others through 
them]. (128) I call upon the Ahunavaiti G&tha ; I call upon 
the Ushtavaiti G&tha ; I call upon the Spent^-mainyii G&tha ; 
I coll upon the Vohu-khshathra G&tha ; I call upon the Yahi^h- 
toishti G&tha. 

39. (129) I call upon the region {keshvar) of Arezahi and of 
Savahi ; I call upon the region of Fradadafshu (and of) Yida- 
dafahu ; I call upon the region of Youru-bareshti and of Youru- 
jareshti ; I call upon the region of Qaniratha the splendid ; 
(a) this they assert as they are stationed {dhUt) in this (one). 

(130) I call upon Het-h6mand^ the illustrious, the glorious. 

(131) I call upon the good Ashishang.^ I call upon the most 
rightful (rajistak), the learned, the good. (132) I call upon the 

^ The fixed stars, which produce works exactly counterbalance their 

their own light. sins, and where they remain in a 

3 Thin Hamtshak'tH^akgdsKppeKn stationary state till the final resur- 

to be the place of the HamUtakdn of rection. 

the later books, the intermediate ' See Vend. i. (50), p. 361. 

place, between heaven and hell, re- * See p. 2x5. 
served for those souls whose good 
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glory of the Iranian countries. I call upon the glory of Jam- 
shM the rich in flocks. 

40. (133) When Srosh is satisfied with the three nights'^ 
worship, and (has) recognised, [that is, completed (its) con- 
sideration], and accepted (it), Srosh the righteous ! the handsome, 
triumphant Srosh, the righteous ! (134) consecrated water is to 
be carried forth to the fire; thou shouldst carry forth hard 
firewood to the fire, (and) thou shouldst carry forth sweet- 
scented incense to the fire. (135) The fire Vazisht is to be 
propitiated, which smites the demon Spenjagar.' (136) Cooked 
food is to be carried forth, full of dried sugar-plums.^ 

41. (137) Thou shouldst propitiate Srosh the righteous ; (138) 
Srosh the righteous who destroys the demons, who are stupid, 
drunk, and causelessly drunk, [that is, drunk without wine]. 
(139) He hurls them down to the Driij of Askftn,* the wicked 
(and) the idolaters, the men who are polluters, back to Yizarsh 
the demon.^ 

44. (140) (The evil spirit exclaimed) thus : Why do we 
assemble in an assembly, O wicked demons astute in evil ! on 
the summit of Arezurl^ [that is, when we go back what report 
{ir(>hdlc) do we carry back ?] 

45. (141) They rushed and they shouted the cries of demons, 
they became worse about the matter, the demons, the wicked 
ones astute in evil.^ . . . (142) (For) this we assemble in an 
assembly on the summit of Arezur. 

^ Meaning the three nights after a ' The oldest reading is drUi^-i aa- 

death, daring Tfliich ceremonies in kdno^ hut the meaning is uncertaiD. 

honour of Srosh are to be performed. It seems to be merely a transcript of 

After the third day and night cere- the Avesta drujatkandm, 

monies commence in honour of the ^ The word da^vC (which although 

Ar^d.! Fravard or righteous guardian in Avesta letters seems to belong to 

angels. The word meaning "the the Pahlavi text) is omitted by Spie- 

tliree nights " is traditionally pro- gel. A long passage (see pp. 336, 337) 

nounced seddsk or sadis (see Mainy6- is here omitted in the old MSS. with 

i-khard xxi 10 ; Ixiii. 7), and is the Pahlavi translation. This omis- 

sometimes confoimded with Srosh ; sion has evidently been caused by the 

but it seems to be nothing but aatHth, loss of a folio in some original MS., 

" a tiiplet/* (compare Pers. satH), whence they have all descended. 

^ The oldest reading looks like bard ^ See p. 337, note 9. 

Ihtishd^ shakarpdkf but should pro- ' Two clauses of this sentence (see 

bably be read bard khuihkVj, thaJcar- p. 337) are omitted in the old Pahlavi 

r^dk, translation. 
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46. (143) Because the righteous ZarattLsht is bom in the 
dwelling of Pdrushasp. (144) Where (can) we procure his 
death ? for he is the smiter of the demons, and he is the adver- 
sary of the demons. (145) He restrains the destroyer from de- 
stroyiugy [that is, he takes away his oppressiyenesu], he puts 
down idolatry, [that is, he makes (it) powerless]. (146) He 
proclaims avoidance of the corruption (natfdsh) produced by the 
demons; the falsehoods of MUdklU (the liar) he also makes 
powerless. 

47. (147) The demons shouted, the demons fled, the wicked 
ones astute in evil, to the bottom of the world of darkness which 
is the grievous ^ hell, and back to constant smoke. 

9. — Pahlavi Vendidad XX, 

I. (i) Zaratiisht inquired of A^harmazd, &c, (as in Vend, 
xviii. (21), p. 367, to) righteous one ! Who was the first of the 
men who are careful ones,^ [who know well how to take care of 
the body, such as Spendy&d ; ^ some say that a sword ^ made no 
effect upon (him)], (2) (who are) accomplished ones, [sages, such 
as K&i-Us], (3) (who are) willing ones, [such as JamshSd], (4) 
(who are) fortunate ones, [and powerful ones, such as Pitsr6b],^ 

(5) (who are) brilliant ones, [and skilful ones, such as Zaratilsht], 

(6) (who are) valiant ones, [such as Keres&spa], (7) (who are) 
those of the early law (peshddddn), [such as Hdsh&ug -, this early 
law was this, that he first set going the law of sovereignty], (8) 
(and) by whom disease was kept ^ to disease, and death was kept 
to death by him, [that is, they could not escape from his con- 
trol {band)] ; (9) he kept (back) the drawn dagger,^ [that is, it 
was stopped by him on the way], (10) and the scorching of fire 
was kept by him away from the bodies of men ? 

^ Reading atrang .- compare Pers. * Traditionally identified with Kai- 

drang. The Dastara prefer reading Khftsrd, hot this seems only a guess. 

air^Qt which they translate '* stink- It is more probable that F&t-kh(Urd 

iDg." is meant, who is said to have been a 

^ Sedd to mean those rendered se- brother of Yishtftsp in the Pahlavi 

cure or invulnerable by means of Sh&hn&mah. 

spells. ' Beading ddiht in all the phrases 

^ The Pahlavi form of Isfendyftr, a (as suggested by Dastur Hoshangji) 

son of Vishtlkspi who eonquered Ar- instead of the ath ddd of the MSS. ; 

j&sp. the Pahlavi letters being the some in 

^ Or a battle-axe, according as we both cases, 

compare tUh with Pen. tith, or tUhah. ' This is merely a guess. 
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2. (i i) And A^h&rmazd said to him thus : Srtt ^ was the first, 
O Sptt&mAn Zaratiisht ! of the men who are careful ones, <kc (as 
in (i-io) above), (a) That is, Srtt of the S&m&ns, not Srlt of 
the S^rj&ns,^ (at) the place where he had come he was able to 
act. (6) Some say that he was Yim, and his Sritship was this, 
that he was the third niler.^ 

3. (12) He begged (and) obtained a weapon (x^lichXhxir) from 
Shahrivar, [(a) some say that it was obtained through Shahrivar, 
so that its top (and) bottom might be bound with gold],* (13) 
for withstanding disease, for withstanding death, for withstand* 
ing pain, for withstanding fever, (14)^ . . . for withstanding 
aghish • the putrid, the disfigurer, the malignant eye which the 
evil spirit formed in the bodies of men ; [every one is good as to 
his own (and) evil as to others]. 

4. (15) Then I who am Auharmnzd brought forth healing 
plants; (16) many and many hundreds, and many and many 
thousands, and many and many myriads; (17) and therewith 
one G6keren6, the Homa which is white.^ 

5. (18) The inviter to work of every kind, the commander 
(and) Dastur of every kind, the possessor of every kind of bless- 
ing, [that is, it provides healthiness of life], for the bodies of 
men.® 

. . . . • . 

7. (19) Disease ! I say unto thee : Flee away I Pain ! I say 

^ 1 The Avesta Thrita, see pp. 178, angel who haa special charge of all 

277. metals. 

' So spelt in the old MS. in Lon- ^ The names of eight diseases are 

don ; later MSS. alter it into S^r- here left untranslated by the Pahlavi 

zAn. The nearest Avesta equiva- version. 

lent appears to be the sartjd of Yas. ' The name of this disease or evil is 

xxix. 3; but perhaps the allusion is written, in Avesta characters, a^A<itaA 

to Thrit4 aM-saredhd in Yasht xiii. here and in (24), and dghish in (ao), in 

125, as S^rjdn can also be read Ssar^dn^ the old MS. in London, 

and the Pahlavi ch = ^ is a letter of ^ This is the tree of life which is 

X>ractically the same form as the Av. said to grow in the sea Youru-kasha, 

dh. where it is carefully preserved from 

3 This is an attempt to connect the the evil spirit, in order that it may 

nameThritawithAv. thrityoj " third," furnish immortality at the end of the 

As Hdsh&ng has already been men- world. See Bundahish (p. 42, W.). 

tioned as the first sovereign (see (7) ^ Verse 6, which is a repetition of 

above) Yima would be, of course, the (13) and (14), is not translated in the 

third. Pahlavi version. 

* Because Shahrivar is the arch- 
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nnto thee : Flee away ! and Fever ! I say unto thee : Flee away ! 
(20)^ . . . Aghish/ I say unto thee : Flee away ! 

8. (21) What is vanquished by the vigour ef that Homa is the 
Drdj, and the vigour of that Drfij is vanquished (by) its re- 
sources. (2 2) What is the strength of its dominion is I who am 
Auharmazd.^ 

9. (23)^ . . . I counteract disease, I counteract death, I coun- 
teract pain, I counteract fever, (24)* ... I counteract aghisk 
the putrid, the disfigurer, the malignant eye, which the evil 
spirit formed in the bodies of men, [every one is good as to his 
own (and) evil as to others], 

10. (25) I counteract every disease and death, every sorcerer 
and witch, and every wicked courtezan. 

11. (26) The longing for Alrm&n * is for me the arrival of 
joy, [that is, it is necessary for thee to come with joy], (and) 
they compel (him) to act for the men and women of Zaratusht. 
(27) Vohuman is joyful, [that is, it is necessary for thee also to 
come, that they may compel thee to act with joy]. He who is 
desirous of religion becomes worthy, with the reward here (in 
this world) and that also there (in the other world). (28) The 
reverent supplication for righteousness is Ashavahisht, [that is, 
my reverence is through him] ; may he become the dignity of 
Auharmazd, [the mobadship of the mobads]. 

12. (29) The longing for Airm&n destroys every disease and 
death, every sorcerer and witch, and every wicked courtezan. 

III.— Notes Descriptive of some Parsi Ceremonies. 

These notes were written by the author in German, merely as 
memoranda of what he noticed during the performance of the 
ceremonies, and of such information as the priests communi- 
cated. It is to be regretted that the author confined his notes 
almost entirely to the ceremonies connected with the celebration 

^ The exorcism of the eight oth^r rerses (9-ia, W.) of this fargard occur 

diseases is here left untranslated by again as the oonolusiou of each of the 

the Pahlavi versioD, as in (14). fargards zxi. and xxii. 

' The Avesta of the latter part of * The names of the eight diseases, 

this Terse is a paraphrase of Tas. omitted in (14) and (20) are here again 

xxxi. 4r. left untranslated by the Pahlayi ver- 

' The names of four other diseases sion. 
or evils are here left untranslated by ^ The angel Airyaman, see p. 273. 
the Pahlavi version. The concluding 
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of the Tasna or Ijashne ; but he probably relied upon Anqnetil's 
description of the commoner ceremonies being a sufficient me- 
morandum, as he had found his statements quite correct on such 
matters (see p. 25). 

The editor's revision of these notes has been confined to such 
further explanation as seemed necessary for making the rough 
memoranda intelligible to the reader. If any Farsi priest should 
notice errors in these notes, he will confer a favour by pointing 
them out in a letter to the editor through the publishers. 

I. — The Ceremony preparatory to Ijashne, 

This preparatory ceremony is called pargannah or paragnahj 
and commences with the arrangement of the various ceremonial 
vessels and materials in the arvts-gdh or ceremonial area. This 
arrangement is shown upon p. 395. 

The ceremonial vessels and apparatus are made of metal, 
generally brass or copper, but more valuable metals can be used. 
They consist of several round-bottomed cups (about the size of 
tea-cups) and saucer-like dishes, besides other vessels of a more 
special character. 

The fire bums on a bed of ashes in a vase-like vessel placed 
on a stone near the southern end of the Arvts-g&h where the 
Rathwi (R^pi) or assistant priest is stationed, facing the Zota 
or chief officiating priest, who sits cross-legged on a low stone 
platform near the northern end of the Arvts-g&h, but facing 
the fire. Both priests wear close-fitting trousers instead of the 
usual loose pyjamas, so as to avoid touching any of the appara- 
tus with their clothes ; they also wear the pendm or mouth-veil 
(see p. 243, note i). 

Some spare aesma or firewood (in the form of chips of sandal- 
wood) and bdt or incense (benzoin) are laid alongside the fire to 
the RlUpi s left ; and small fire tongs and an incense ladle are 
similarly laid to his right. 

The Zota has a supply of water in a large metal water- vessel 
to his right, which also contains the pestle and strainer for the 
Homa ; and before him the remaining apparatus is arranged on 
a low stone platform called the takht-i dldt. Besides the cups 
and saucers mentioned above, the following apparatus (p. 396) 
stands on this platform. 
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The harsom-ddn or stand for the Barsom, consisting of two 
separate stands with upright stems and crescent-shaped tops, 
hence called m4A-rt2, "moon-faced." The Barsom, when arranged, 
is laid resting on the two crescents. The kdrd-i barsom-chiuy or 
knife for cutting the Barsom, (be., is also laid on the taklit 

The hdvantm or Homa mortar is generally shaped like a wine- 
glass, with foot and stem, but much larger ; and the pestle or 
dastah, chisel-shaped at one end, is kept till wanted on one side 
in the large water-vessel. The Homa strainer or tashta bd- 
gdrdkh is one of the saucers with nine small holes, arranged 
diamond- fashion about half an inch apart, in its bottom ; this 
also lies on one side in the water- vessel. 

The daiHn {draona) or ceremonial wafer-bread is a small, 
tough, flexible pancake (about the size of the palm of the hand), 
made of wheaten flour and water, with a little melted butter i^ht)^ 
and fried. Kfrasast is a similar pancake marked on one side, 
before frying, with nine superficial cuts (in three rows of three 
each) made with the finger-nail while repeating the words hunuxt 
hiLkM huvarsht thrice, one word to each of the nine cuts. Any 
Darwin or Frasast that is torn must not be used in any ceremony. 
A small piece of butter, called gdush-liudhdoy generally accom- 
panies the Dar(in. Other ceremonial apparatus is sufficiently 
explained in the following notes. 

The aiwyaoTihanem is the girdle or tie with which the Barsom 
is to be tied together. It is prepared from a leaflet of the date- 
palm, which is cut from the tree by the priest after he has poured 
consecrated water over his hand, the knife, and the leaflet.^ 
When brought to the Arvis-g&h in the water-goblet the leaflet is 
split longitudinally into thread-like ribbons. Six of these leafy 
threads are then laid together, three one way and three the 
other,^ and are all tied together in a knot at one end. One tri- 
plet is then twisted tightly together with a right-handed twist, 
and the other triplet with a left-handed twist, so that when laid 
together the two triplets twist together into a single string, by 
partially untwisting, and they are then secured together by a 

^ A twig is out in tlie same manner ^ That is, the ends belonging to the 

from a pomegranate bush to form the base of the leaflet are at one end of 

urvardm. And the Barsom twigs one triplet, and at the. other end of 

were also similarly cut in former the other triplet, 
times, before metal wires were used. 
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knot at tbe other end. The Aiwy&onbanem is now ready for 
use, and is laid upon the Barsom-d&n. 

The varasa consists of three, five, or seven hairs from the tail 
of a white bull, which are tied to a gold ^ ring, as large as a 
thumb-ring. The ring has a gap in its circumference, as the 
metal wire of which it is formed does not quite meet This 
Varasa, when once prepared, can be used as long as the bull 
lives, whose hair has been taken. But as often as it is used it 
must be consecrated by the recital of the looi names of God, 
that is, by ten repetitions of the 10 1 names, which are all that 
are now known. 

The zaoihra or Zor is water consecrated in the following man- 
ner : — The priest takes two metal cups in his hands, and recites 
ashem-vohu thrice, fravardni (Yas. iii. 24, to) frascutaya^cha^ 
aiwyd vanuhihyd (as in^Frag. vii. i, p. 333, W. to) frasastayaiclia, 
and yatJ^d aM vairyd (Yas. iii. 25, omitting W.'s second line). 
Then reciting the words frd t^ gtaomaide he fills both cups with 
water, and continues reciting yathd akH vairyd twice, yasnemeha 
vahmemcha aojascha zavarecha dfrtndmi (Yasht i. 23), and 
aiwyd vanvkibyd (as before, to) tava akurdni ahuraM, These 
last three words must be recited twice, once aloud and once mut- 
tered as a bdj. The water is now Zor, and the cups are placed 
on the (alht, one over the other, with a saucer between them. 

The Barsom consists of a number of slender rods or tdt, for- 
merly twigs of some particular trees, but now thin metal wires 
are generally used. The number of these tdt depends upon 
the nature of the ceremony to be celebrated. For Ijashne 
(yazislin) alone 2 1 tdt are required, for Ijashne with Veudidad 
and Visparad 33 tdt, for Yasht-i Rapithwin 13 tdt, for Dar^u 
B(^j five tdt, or seven when a priest becomes a kerbad.^ Besides 
these tdt, which form the actual Barsom, two other tdt are re- 
quired, one to lie across the saucer which contains the milk or 
gdush jivya, and the other to lie on the projecting feet of the 

^ Or silyer, copx>er, or brass. from any tree whose tnmk is sound, 

* According to other information and that thej should be from one to 

the Dariin B&j requires seven tdt of three spans in length and a barley- 

double thickness, or nine if performed com in thickness, and their number 

in the house of a king or chief high- either 3, 5, 7, 9, 12, 15, si, 33, 69, or 

priest. In the Nlrangist&n it is stated 551, according to the circumstancns of 

that the Barsom twigs may be cut the ceremony. 
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two m^i-rA which form the Barsom-d&n ; the first of these tdX is 
called the jtvdm, the other the frdgdm. At first the Fr&g&ixL is 
laid at one end of the bundle of tdi forming the Barsom, so that 
it projects beyond the rest, as the priest takes the bundle in his 
left hand and the Jiv&m in his right ; the Aiwy^i^hem being 
laid upon the two mdh-rH, The priest then recites dshem vohu 
thrice, fravardne (Yos. iii. 24, to) frasastaya^cha, kAshathrakSy 
&c. (Siroz. i. 4),^ khahnaothra yasndicha vahmdicha khshnao- 
ihrdicha frcuastayaecha^ y. a, v.' (Yas. iii. 25, omitting W.'s 
second line, to) mraotdf as^iem a. v,y^ y. a, v, twice, yasnemcha 
(Yt. i. 23, to) d/rindmi, khshathraJiif <fec. (Siroz. L 4), a. v. 
thrice, and fravardni (Yas. iii. 24, to) frasastayaicha. Then 
while reciting the words Ahurahi maaddo raevat6 garenanhatd 
the priest proceeds to tie the Barsom together with the AiwyAo^- 
hanem in the following manner : — The Jiv^m being held in his 
right hand, and the Fr&g&m projecting from the Barsom held in his 
left hand, he prepares to pass the Aiwy^nhanem thrice round 
the middle of the Barsom and to tie it with knots, in the same 
way as the kustt or sacred thread-girdle is secured round the 
waist of a Parsi man or wotnan.^ But, first, the above formulas, 
from Jchshnaothra to mraotd^ must be again recited, and thea 
asliem a. v, thrice.^ Each time the words ashem ashem vohu are 
uttered the Barsom must be dipped in water and again taken 
out. This water, which is not Zor, and will be used in the Homa 
ceremony, is called apem haomydm. The Barsom is now tied 
together with two double knots in the Aiwy&onhem, one above 
and the other below, while reciting y, a. v. twice ; and the two 



^ Formerly, before wires were used, and the ends passed round the waist 

only the words Ahurahi mazddo rai- by the hands meeting behind, change 

vatd qarerutnhatd were used. ing ends there, and bringing them 

^ Henceforth yathd ahU vairyd will round again to the front, so that the 

be contracted into y, a. r., and (ukeni string has then' twice encircled the 

vohu into a, v. In all cases the whole waist. The loog hanging ends are 

formula is to be understood, when it is then tied loosely together in front* 

not otherwise stated. first with a right-handed knot and 

* Wherever ashem a. v. is used it then with a left-handed knot; and 
indicates that the first word (ashem) the long loose ends are finally passed 
of the formula is spoken twice. backwards, the third time round the 

* This is done as follows :^The waist, and tied again behind with a 
middle of the string, being taken in the similar double knot. 

hands, is applied to the waist (outside ^ Formerly, four times, 
the sadarah or muslin shirt) in front, 
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projecting ends are cut to an equal length with the knife, each 
time reciting y, a, v., and a single knot is tied in each end ; after 
these two y, a. v. must follow yasrumcha^ dec. (as before). The 
priest then says Ahurahi mazd&o rahjato aloud, and lays the 
properly-arranged Barsom on tbe two M&h-rtl while muttering 
the same words as a Bftj. After the Barsom is thus laid on the 
Barsom-dan he takes out the Fr&g4m, and lays it upon the pro- 
jecting feet of the two M&h-riL 

The Homa twigs must next be purified. These twigs are 
brought from Iran by traders, and are, therefore, considered 
impure until they have been purified, laid aside for a year, and 
again purified. The purification is accomplished by water and 
formulas. The priest takes the Homa twig (one is sufiicient) in 
his right hand, holding a copper goblet of water in his left, from 
which he pours water, at intervals, over the twig as he thrice 
recites khshnaothra Ahurahi mazddo, &c,y and a. v. He then 
takes the Jtv&m in his left hand and recites a, v. thrice, frava- 
rdni (Yas. iii. 24, to) fraactstayaicha, haomaJii afhavazaTjhd 
(Yas. z. I, but only these two words), khshnaothra, &c. (as in 
P* 39^9 lines 8-10 above, to) mraotil, and asJiem a. v. thrice, each 
time dipping the Jtvftm and Homa, which he holds one in each 
hand, into tlie water. Then follow y» a. v. twice, yamemclia 
(Yt. i. 23, to) dfrtndmiy and haomahi ashavazaijhd ; these last 
two words must be first spoken aloud, and then repeated in a 
low voice as a B&j. The Homa twig is now laid in its place, in 
a metal saucer on the taJcht. 

The priest takes three small pieces of the Homa and one of 
the UrvarSm (the hadhdnaSpaidm or pomegranate twig), and 
lays them on the H&vantm or Homa mortar which is placed, 
upside down, upon the takht. When the Yarasa is to be laid in 
its place, in a cup on the takht, after being consecrated, it must 
be held below between the fingers. 

The Homa juice is now to be prepared. The priest takes the 
Yarasa and Jiv&m ^ in his hands, and recites a. v. thrice, frava- 
rdni (to) frasastayakJia, and Zarathushtrahi Spitdmahe (to) 
mraotH. He then dips the Yarasa into a cup full of water, 
utters the word ashem twice (once aloud and once in a low voice 
as a B4j), and then lays the Yarasa in its proper place. 

1 Seme call this the Zor tdU 
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The priest then recites Yas. zzi7. 1-9 as far as the words 
manaithd shhyanti^ but he must omit the clause containing the 
words gdm jtvyam (in vers, i and 6), because the milk is not yet 
in its place on the takht. He must then recite ydoscha utH 
(Yas. iv. 4-8, to) rdinand qdstraM^ and next invoke the angels 
of the day and the month in which the ceremony is being cele- 
brated j for instance, if the ceremony be performed on the day 
of Spendarmad in the month of Ardibahisht, he must recite 
Bpefitaydo vanhnydo drmatdishy. v. kh,f. dad dish dva^dJiayamdhi, 
and then ashahS vahUhtaM sraisktaM y, v, kli, /. dad dtsh 
dvaidhayamaki. Then follow tava dthrd (Yas. iv. 17-22, to) 
dad disk dvaedhayamahi, Zarathushtrahe (Yas. iv. 23, to) dad 
d, d.y a^haondm (Yas. iv. 24, to) dad d, d,, j/ispaeibyd vanhu- 
dhdbyd (Yas. iv. 25, to) vahishtdd, and Yas. xxv. 1-3 (omitting 
the clause containing the words gam jtvyam in ver. i, as before). 
While reciting the words ameslid spefitd (Yas. xxv. i), the priest 
knocks the H^vantm thrice upon the iakkt ; at the words imtm 
liaomem ashaya uzddtem yazamatdS he puts the small pieces of 
the Homa twig into the Havanim, and at the words imdnicfid 
urvardm hadJidnaipatdm he puts in the small piece of the 
UrvarSm (the dirakht-i andr or pomegranate twig). He pours 
a little of the consecrated water from the upper Zor cap into the 
Hdvaufm while uttering the words aiwyd vanuhibyd imdo 
zaothrdo (&c., to) yaz,; and also more water (apem haomydm) 
from the large vessel to his right (which contains the pestle and 
strainer) while uttering the words aiwyd vaiiuhihyd apemdia 
haomydm yaz. After Yas. xxv. 3, there follows ZaraihushtraM 
(Yas. XX vi. 5, to) yaz., on the recitation of which the priest bows 
to the Yarasa. He then takes the strainer out of the water in 
the large vessel to his right, and places it upon a cup (the Homa- 
juice cup) before him while reciting iristandm urvdnd (Yas. 
xxvi. II, to) fravasJiayd, followed by yenlie hdtam (&c., to) 
tdoschd yaz.^ Then, while reciting at/td ratush askddchtd hachd 
frd ashava vtdhvdo mraotd, he takes the pestle out of the water, 
holding it so as to touch, with the lower part of its side, the 
north-eastern part of the rim of the large water- vessel, and 

* "When Ntrang-dln (f7<J»i^2) or Var- inc«nse lying near the fire is now 

ftsa is to be prepared (each of which thrown into it. Tliis is not done, 

requires a formal Ijashne with Homa), however, in the ordinary Ijashne. 
a small piece of the sandal-wood and 
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passes it all round in contact with the rim (N. W. S. E.) to the 
same point again. With the pestle in his hand he recites aJHad 
(Tas. zxrii. i, to) dazdydi akdmeka (he knocks the lower end of 
the pestle on the takht) ratdmcha (he ) knocks its upper 
end on the takht) yim Akurem mazddm (he bows to the fire). 
Continuing the recitation of Yas. xxvii i, the Devas are 
beaten by striking sonorous blows with the pestle on the outside 
of the mortar in the following manner : — With a blow on the 
eastern side he recites tnathdi AnrahS mainyeuth drvatd, with a 
blow on the southern side he recites mathdi Ahhrmhi khrvt- 
draosh, with a blow on the western side he recites snathdi 
Mdzainyandm da^ndm, with a blow on the northern side he 
recites sncUhdi vispandm daSvandm, with three more blows on the 
northern side he recites daivandm varenyandmcha drvatdm. The 
priest then recites in a low voice, as a Bftj, the P&zand formula 
shikasta Gand-mainydy &c.,^ and fradathdi ahuroM (Yas. xxvii. 
2, to) ash<wnam aloud, and then begins to pound the Homa and 
UrvarSm in the mortar while reciting y, a. v, four times ; dur- 
ing the first three he pounds with the pestle on the bottom of 
the mortar, but during the fourth he strikes it against the sides, 
so as to produce a ringing sound. He continues the same prac- 
tice during four recitations oimcLzdd ad mdi (Yas. xxxiv. 15, to) 
akHm, and four recitations of d Airyemd ishyd (Yas. liv. i, to) 
mazddo, pounding on the bottom during the first three, aud 
against the sides, with a ringing sound, during the fourth. He 
next takes the upper Zor cup in his hand, recites a. v. thrice, 
and pours a little Zor into the mortar each time he utters the 
word ashem. Then, he recites haoma pairi-hareshyaiUi (Yas. 
xxvii. 6, 7, to) vachdm in eleven portions ; during the recital of 
each portion he passes the pestle once round (N. W. S. E.) in 
contact with the inside of the mortar rim. He then takes the 
fragments of Homa and UrvarSm out of the mortar, and, holding 
them between his fingers and thumb, he touches with them the 
Barsom at the word athd (Yas. xxvii. 7), the saucer for the milk 
at the words zC n€, the Homa cup at the word hnmdyd, the 
Arvis-gfth at the word tara, and throws them back into the 
mortar at the word aii^n. He next takes the upper Zor cup in 

^ Some Mobads repeat the formulas the mortar ; but they strike them 
for beating Angrd-mainynah and the while reciting the formulA fradathdi, 
Deyai without striking blows upon &a (Yas. xxyii 2), 

2 C 
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his left hand, and continues to pound the Homa with his right 
hand, while reciting four y, a. v. in the following manner : — During 
the first y, a, v. at the word cUhA he pours a little Zoi into the 
mortar with his left hand, and continues to pound with his 
right ; at the word yim he passes the pestle once round (as 
before) in contact with the inside of the mortar rim; and at 
the last word, vdstdrem^ he pours the whole contents of the 
mortar (Homa, UrvariEm, and water) into the strainer, whence 
all the liquid portion of the contents runs through into the 
Homa-juice cup below it (see p. 400, line 30). The solid por- 
tion remaining in the strainer is then thrown back into the 
mortar, and the pounding is resumed while the second ^. a. v. is 
recited to the word ashdd, when more Zor is poured into the 
mortar and the after proceedings are similar to those connected 
with the first y, a, v, A similar routine is adopted in connection 
with the third and fourth y, a. v., the Zor being poured into the 
mortar at the word hachd in the third, and at the word dazdd in 
the fourth. B7 means of these four successive dilutions, pound- 
ings, and strainings, all the properties of the Homa juice are 
supposed to be extracted. The solid remains of the twigs, out 
of which the liquid has been well squeezed by the fingers in the 
strainer, are laid aside to dry thoroughly,^ and the pestle is 
washed and returned to its place. 

The priest then takes the strainer off the Homa-juice cup 
while reciting ye sevishtd (Yas. zzziiL 1 1, to) paitt thrice, and at 
the final repetition the last words, dddi kahydichtd paUi, must be 
recited thrice. The strainer is now washed and laid upon the 
mortar ; the Yarasa is put into the strainer so that the knots in 
the hairs are upwards, and the priest recites tis mdi nzdreshvd 
(Yas. xxxiii. 12-14, to) khshathreTnchd, followed by a. v, twice, 
once aloud and once in a low voice as a Bdj. He then pours 
all the Zor which remains in the upper Zor cup into the strainer, 
through which it runs into the mortar ; and the upper Zor cup 
is then placed near the lower one, instead of over it as hereto- 
fore. He next takes the strainer, containing the Yarasa, in his 
right hand, and the Homa-juice cup in his left, and proceeds to 
recite humata hUkJUa hvarshta in a low voice, as a B&j. When 

^ When thoroughly dry, they are put into the fire at the time of Ataih 
Ny&yish. 
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he matters the word humata he pours a few drops of the Homa 
juice through the strainer on to the Arvis-g&h ; when he mutters 
the word hHJcJUa he pours a few drops, in a similar manner, into 
the upper Zor cup, which has just been emptied ; when he 
mutters the word hvarshta he pours a few drops, in a similar 
manner, into the mortar ; and he does this thrice. The Homa- 
juice cup is now put in its proper place, the strainer containing 
the Yarasa is placed upon it, all the liquid in the mortar is 
poured into the strainer, through which it flows into the Homa- 
juice cup, and the mortar is put into its proper place. The 
gdusk'jtvya or milk-saucer is also put into its proper place near 
the two M&h-riL The priest then takes the Yarasa in his left 
hand and recites y. a. v. twice, yasrumcha (Yt i 23, to) dfri- 
namiy and ZarathushtraM Spiidmakt ashaond fravashJee twice, 
once aloud and once in a low voice. He then dips the Yarasa 
into the Zor, and puts it into its proper place. The strainer is 
also put back into the large water-vessel, and the JivAm is laid 
upon the milk saucer.^ The priest must now leave the Arvis-gdh 
and go outside, reciting a. v. once, ahmdi rcLishcha (Yt. i. 33), 
hcuaijremy j(ua me, and kerfe mozda (P&z.). He must then per- 
form the Kusti ceremony, and the preparatory ceremonial is 
complete. 

2. — The Ijashne Ceremony, 

After the Paragnah is completed, the Zota and Sispi go to the 
takht on which all the necessary things (Homa juice, &c.) have 
been placed, and each of them repeats a. v. once ; that is, they 
take the B&j inwardly in this manner. They then recite y. a, v, 
several times, the number depending upon the nature of the 
Ijashne. If it be celebrated for Rapithwin, twelve are necessary; 
if for Hormazd, ten; if for the Frohars, eight; if for Srosh, 
five ; and if for all the Yazads, seven. 

The Zota then takes the consecrated water in his hand, and 
goes to the stone on which the fire-vase stands, where he recites 
nemase ti dtarsk (Atash Nyftyish 4, to) yazata, a. v., and washes 
the stone, walking round it ; he then washes his hands (by pour- 
ing the water over them) and returns to his place. 

He then mutters humata hiUchta hvarshta in a low voice, as a 
Bftj, and announces for whom the Ijashne is being celebrated by 

^ If any inoense happens to be at hand, it may now be thrown into the fire. 
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reciting iH kkshnHman (of so^nd-so) he rasdd {&c., to) patU ham. 
Then follow frcutuyi (Yas. xi. 17, 18), a. v, thrice, B.xkdfravardni^ 
&C. ; then the khshnuman (according to the Sirozah) of each of 
the angels in whose honour the Ijashne is being celebrated ; then 
y, a. V. (&c, as in Tas. iii. 25, omitting W.'s second line) ; and 
then CL V. thrice, and y. a, v. four times ; the last time the final 
words, dadad vdstdrem, must be uttered thrice. 

The Zota now takes the Barsom in his hand, and both priests 
begin to recite nivaidhayhni (Yas. L i, 2, to) ameshaTidm tpm- 
tan&m. The Zota then continues to reeite alone Yas. i 3-23. 

Continuing to recite Yas. ii., at the words zaothra dyisiy &c, 
(ver. i), the Zota takes the Barsom in both hands and holds it 
upon the two M&h-Hi; at the words ahmya zaothri, &c (ver. 2), 
he lays his hand upon the M&h-rii, and continues to recite as far 
as Yas. vii. 25 without further action; but while reciting y. a. tr. 
twice (in ver. 25) a little sandal-wood and incense are thrown 
into the fire by the lUspL 

The Zota continues to recite as far as Yas. viii. i, and at the 
word paiti-jamydd more sandal-wood and incense are thrown on 
the fire by the R&spi, who then advances towards the Zota and 
says qarata nard (Yas. viiL 2, to) Jrereticha, The 2i0ta then 
continues reciting amesha spenta (Yas. viii. 3, 4, to) jcuaiii, and 
a, V. thrice. He then takes a very small piece of the Dariin and 
eats it, afterwards washing his mouth with water. 

The Zota then recites Yas. viii. 5 -7, and both priests continue 
the recitation of Yas. viii. 8 — iz. i, as far as the word Zarathushr- 
trem. The Zota then recites the Homa Yasht to the words vish 
apdm (Yas. z. i), when he pours water over the Barsom, and 
continues reciting to Yas. z. 20. 

Yas. z. 21 — zi 8 is recited by both priests. The B&spi then 
pours water over his hand, takes the Homa-juice cup in his hand, 
and goes to the fire, into which he throws some sand^-wood and 
incense. He then returns to the Zota and says yd nd aevd (Yas. 
zi. 9, to) yaetkma, handing the Homa-juice cap over to the Zota, 
who recites pairi-ti (Yas. zi. 10, 11, to) vahishtem astt, and then 
drinks the Homa juice, continuing to recite alone as far as 
ravascha (compare Yas. viiL 8), whenceforward both priests 
recite to the end of Yas. zi. 18. 

The recitation is then continued by the Zota alone. From 
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y, <L V. (four times recited) in Tas. xiii. 7, to the end of yinM 
/idtdm (ver. 8) he spriuklea the Barsom with some of the milk 
(gdush jtvya). At the words tasticha vahtdcka (Yas. zy. i) he 
pours half the milk into the cup which he emptied when drink- 
iug the Homa juice. And at the words Ahurem mazddm (Yas. 
xvL i) he puts the mortar into the large water-vessel standing to 
his right. 

Both priests recite Yas. zviiL 2, 3 twice, and each time the 
Zota sprinkles the Barsom with the milk. He then continues 
the recitation alone, and at the words cihunem vairim yaz. (Yas. 
xviiL 9) he stretches out his legs (hitherto crossed), lays the 
right toes upon the left, and sprinkles the Barsom with the milk. 
While reciting Yas. xziL 1-3, and 20-27, ^^ again sprinkles the 
Barsom with the milk. 

When the Zota commences Yas. zziv. he takes the mortar out 
of the large water-vessel, sets it again upon the takht upside 
down, and at the beginning of Yas. zxv. he knocks it thrice 
upon the tdkht and turns it right side upwards. At the words 
imem haomem (Ya& xxt. i) he puts a small piece of the Homa 
twig into the mortar, and -proceeds exactly in the same manner 
as in the Paragnah ceremony (see p. 400, lines 1 7'~29), except 
that while reciting the clause containing the words gamjtvy&m 
(which is omitted in the Paragnah) he pours a little of the milk 
into the mortar. When he recites Yas. xxvL 7, he takes the 
strainer out of the large water-vessel and places it upon the 
Homa-juice cup on the takht. Just before Yas. xxviL comes 
aihd ratiish ashddchtd kackd/rd ashava vtdhvdo mraotd (see Yas. 
vii. 28), when the Zota takes the pestle into his hand, and pro- 
ceeds with the pounding of the Homa and the recitation of Yas. 
xxvii. exactly in the same manner as in the Paragnah ceremony 
(see pp. 400, 401). 

The recitation of the G4thas is now commenced. The first 
verse ahyd yd$d, &c (Yas. xxviiL i, Sp.), is recited twice by 
both priests while the Zota sprinkles the Barsom with the milk. 
And at the end of each Hft of the Ahunavaiti G&tha (Yas. 
xxviiL — xxxiv.) the same verse {aJtyd ydsd, &c.) is again twice 
recited while the Zuta sprinkles the Barsom with the milk. 
When Yas. xxxi. 5 and 22 are recited the Zota pounds the 
Homa, also at the words hdmydo haptaithi (Yas. xxxii. 3) and 
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ye ishpdd (Yas. xxxii 13), and at the words nazdisktam drvjem 
(Tas. xzziii. 4) and d md (Yas. xzziiL 7) ; this pounding is of 
two kinds, the first time in each H& the pestle strikes apon the 
bottom of the mortar, but the second time it strikes against the 
sides so as to produce a ringing sound. When Yas. zxxiiL 10 
is recited, the contents of the mortar are poured into the strainer, 
and the liquid runs through it into the Homa-juice cup below. 
The mortar is then set down, upside down, and the cup with the 
Homa juice (pardhdm) is placed upon it. 

In the other four G&thas the first verse of each Gfttha is re- 
cited twice, and again repeated twice at the end of each H& the 
G&tha contains. And each time these first verses are recited, the 
Zota sprinkles the Barsom with the milk, as in the first G&tha. 

When Yas. lix. 31 is recited by the Zota, he pours some Zor 
and milk (gdush jtvya) into the milk saucer standing near the 
two M&h-Hi. After the words stavas ctshd, &c. (Yas. Ixi. 5), he 
takes the Barsom from the two M&h-rd, and, standing up and 
looking at the fire, he recites Yas. Ixii. (the dtash nydyith). At 
the word yaozliddt^m (Yas. Ixii. 10) he sits down again ; and at 
the beginning of each of the three a. v, which follow, he pours 
a little more Zor into the milk saucer. While reciting Yas. 
Ixiii. I, he sprinkles the Barsom with Zor. After the word 
avarfh^ (Yas. Ixi v. 3 = 1. 7) he lays down the Barsom, and after 
the words vamd frashMemem (Yas. Ixiv. 7) he turns the mortar 
right side upwards. 

At the beginning of Yas. Ixv. the Zota pours some Zor into 
the mortar, at the word pereikOrftdJcdm he pours in the Homa 
juice, and at the word bcieshazydm he pours in some of the milk. 
He then stands up, turns towards the large water-vessel, and re- 
cites the remainder of Yas. Ixv. 1-15 (the dbdn nydyish). At the 
words yHlii mi ashdd (ver. 16) he sits down again, and sprinkles 
the Barsom with Zor, and continues to do so while reciting Yas. 
Ixvi. and Ixvii 

The Zota then takes the Zor cup in his hand and waves it 
around the mortar during the recitation of Yas. Ixviii. 1-19. 
While reciting ver. 20, he mixes the water in both Zor cups. The 
words vaiiuhtmidhdd (ver. 21, to) apcuchd vdo are recited thrice, 
and each time he says apascJid vdo he pours some Zor into the 
mortar. At the word jaidhimndo he pours the whole of the 
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milk (gdtuhjivya) into the mortar. At the words nemd Ahurdi 
mazddi (ver. 22) he stands up and turns towards the east; and 
the three phrases, vohd vkJishyd (ver. 23, to) tLshtd-tandm^ imd 
raochdo hartzishtem barezemandm, and yahmi (to) jasd, are all 
recited thrice. At the words nemd ve gdthdo (ver. 24) the Zota 
sits down again and sprinkles the Barsom with Zor. 

The recitation is then continued to Yas. Ixzi. 25, where, at the 
words gave oddish, the Zota takes the Barsom in- his hand and 
touches the takht twice with each end of it. . At the words ye 
hvddo ydi hetUt (Yas. Ixxii.) he gives the Barsom to the B&spi, 
recites two y, cl v., yastiemcha, (be, and so gives up the Bdj. 
The lUspt lays the Barsom on the two M4h-r&, and both priests 
go out of the Arvis-g&h. They perform the hamdzdr,^ and both 
give up the B&j again by reciting yasnemcha vahmemcha (to) 
dfrlndmi. They both perform the Eusti ceremony, and the 
Ijashne is ended. 

The Zota goes with the Rftspi to a well and pours the Homa 
juice and milk out of the mortar into the welL When he does 
this he recites one y, a. v. and one a. v. 

3. — The Dardn Ceremony. 

Any ptiest who wishes to perform this ceremony must either 
undergo the nine nights' purification of the Barashndm ceremony, 
or must still retain some of its purifying influence. 

The small flat cakes, called Dadin (draona) and Frasast (see 
p. 396) are the chief materials for the ceremony, and are arranged 
as shown on p. 408. 

The two Darilns are placed by the priest upon the left side of 
the low table before him, the nearer one having a small piece of 
butter (gdush hudhdo) upon it. The two Frasasts are placed 
upon the right-hand side of the table, the further one having a 
pomegranate twig {urvar&m) upon it, and between this and the 
further Darfin is placed an egg. 

The formulas used in consecrating the Dartlns are to be found 
in the Dariin-yashtan. First, a dlbdja is recited in P&zand: 
humata hdkJUa hvarshta, &c. ; then comes baresjnana paiti-bareta 

1 This U a formula for Bolemn IddJ (the greeted answers) : Vir-ilvd 
greetings at festivals, &e., AS follows: $hdd hdd t (both say): ffamd zSr 
the greeter (says) : Yaaddn pandh hamd athd bAL 
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SOUTH. 








Fire 

inayase 

on a stone. 


Sandal-wood 
and incense. 


Dar6iL 


Egg. 


Frasast 

with 

wrvardni. 




Darftn 

with 

batter. 


Priest sitting 
with Barsom. 


Frasast 


Water 
Tessel. 



(Yas. iii. i — ^riii. 4). Variations are introduced according to the 
particular object of the ceremony ; and the name of him in whose 
honour the ceremony is performed must be mentioned after the 
kJishnHmain^y whether he be an angel or a deceased person. After 
the consecration, pieces are broken off the Dariins by the officiat- 
ing priest, and eaten by himself and those present, beginning 
with the priests. 

4. — The Afrtngdn Ceremony. 

At all the great festivals, and on solemn occasions, the Dardn 
ceremony is followed by the Afring&n, but on other occasions the 
Afring&n can be celebrated alone. Like the Dariin ceremony, it 
is performed in honour of some angel or deceased person. 

A tray containing wine and fruits is placed before the fire, and 
flowers are laid to the left of the tray. The ceremony begins 
with a dtbdja spoken by the Zota: pa-^m-i Izad-i hakhsluh 
yandahy &c., followed by y, a, v. several times repeated; if 
the ceremony be in honour of Hormazd,^ the y, a. v. must be 
recited ten times ; if in honour of Srosh, five times ; and 
on other occasions in proportion. Then follow a. v. thrice, 

^ In which case the Afriog&n is recited by both the Zota and Bftspt. 
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and the actual Afring&n (see Westergaard's Zend-Avesta, pp. 
318-324). And the Zota concludes the consecration with the 
Afrtii: hamaz&r ham ashd bed, (Sec Afterwards the fruit is eaten 
and the wine drunk in the same manner as the Dardn is eaten. 

When a person eats or drinks the consecrated objects, he recites 
Yas. XXX vii i, followed by a. v, thrice. After all is eaten and 
drunk there are recited a. v. four times, y, a, v, twice, a. v. once, 
and then ahrndi rahhcha (Yas. Ixviii. 11). 
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AbIush, zo8 

Ab&n nyAyiah, 98, 334, 364, 406 

yasht, 107, 197 

Abereta, 333 

Abraham, 16 

Abu Jafir Attavari, 133 

AchsBmenes, 398 

AchiBmenian, 54, 66, 80| 136^ 303 

Aohiemeniai^ 67 

Adam, 15, 311 

Adarbali&n, 79 

Adarfrobag-i FamkbzAdAn, 55, loi, 

104, no 
AdaipAd-i Adarf robag-i FarnkhzAdAn, 

55 ' * 
Admtt&n, 55 

M&nMpendin, loi, iio^ in, 330 

Adarpftdy&vand, 104 

AdhTaryu, 193, 370, 2B0, 383 

Aditi, 374 

Aditjai, 373, 37s 

Advice of a certain man, no 

.^Bohylni, 4 

A^hma, 185, 190, 308, 337 

Adama, 394 

i£thiopic, 31 

j£tolian8, 69 

Afarg, 386 

Afgh&nic, 67 

Afrftaiy&b, 361 

Afrtngin, 134, 139, 384, 406, 409 

dahm&n, 98, 143, 315 

gahanb&r, 98, 335 

g&tfaa, 98, 335 

rapithwin, 335 

Afrlng&as, 334, 325, 363, 315 
AfriD-i dahm&n, 99 

myazd, 98 

it p6shg&h-i khndA, 113 

Zaratuslit, 98, 333 

Afsh'chithra, 300 

Agathias, iz, 399 

Agereptem, 339 

Aghiah, 393, 393 

Agiari, 316 

Agni, 145, 368, 369, 374, 37s, 379, 381 



Agntdhnu 381 

Agnihotri, 381 

Agnihotps, 370, 379, 380 

Agniahtoma, 381, 383 

Ahriman, 8, 34, 53, 139, 133, 134, 352, 

^77y 346, 352, 387 

Abu, 187, 354, 371 

Ahtma-vairya, 141, 144, 179, 185-190, 
318, 348, 353, 333, 335, 374, 380, 
383 

Abanayaiti. See Odtha 

Abura, 71, 141, 144, 149, 153, 155, 
158-164, 166, 168, 172, 173, 179, 
188, 197, 199, 311, 313, 356, 367, 
368, 371, 887, 388, 393, 39s, 302, 

. 333» 335. 336 

Aburamacda, 8, 10, 11, 35, 53, 54, 
140, 143, 148^159, i6s, 163, 165- 
174, 185-189, 191-200, 303-311,314- 
333, 337-336, 338. 239, 243-247, 249, 
250» 253-358, 268, 271, 274, 290, 
295, 297, 302-3»i» 3»3. 315-319.322- 
336 

Aburas, 301 

Ahnrd mazdAo, 301 

Abui^an, 174, 175, 191, 331 

Abuti, 380 

Alr&n, 78. See Iran 

Alrto-vAj, 355-357 

Airmto, 393 

Airyaman, 153, 196, 357, 373, 393 

Ai^'ana-Tafijd, 179, 337, 232, 333, 
399 

AirremA ishyd, 143, 196 

Aiabkata, 20^ 

Aitareya-brAhmanam (qnoted), 370, 
371, (referred to) 183, 375, 284 

Ait-h6mand, 356 

AiwlBriithrema gftb, 159 

Aiwizo, 329 

Aiwy&onhanem, 386, 384, 396-398 

Akataaba, 337 

Akem man6, 150, 303, 304, 308, 
380 

Akbtar, 200 

Akbtya, 107 
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Albora, 5, 190^ 197, 203-005, 216, 

255, 286, 361, 364, 387 
Aldebaran, 182 

Alexander the Oreat, 15, 54, 78, 81, 
123-125, 129, 130, 133, 136 

Amaais, 7 

Amerd&d, 9, 307 

Ameretikl, 9, 10, 52, 167, 169, 191, 
218, 302, 305, 307 

Amerodad, 3J4 

Amesb&spend, xoi, 132 

AmeBh^pends, loi, 112, 132, 134, 

338, 339, 341, 343i 348, 382-384» 

386, 388, 389 

Aineshaspenta, 259 
AmeBhaapeDtas, 9, 53, 167, 169-171, 
173, 187, 189, 210. 212, 215, 254- 

256, 30s, 307f 334-336 
Ami, 364 

Ammiitnus MarcellinuB, 84 
Amshaspends, 9, 24, 150, 194, 305 
An&hid, 197 
AnAhita, 6, 10, 43, I97-I99i 207, 208, 

259, 263. See Ardvi 
Anaitis, 6, 10, 11, 43, 197 
Anandates, 10 
Andarj-i AdarpAd-i M&raspend&n, 

111 

d&D&k maid, 1x2 

HfidAvar-i i&n&k, 108 

Khtlsr6-i Kav&d4n, xio 

Andreas, 88 
Angiras, 294 
Anglo-Saxon, 287 
Angra-mainyn, 53 
Angrd-mainyush, 8, 24, 147, 178, 179, 

187, 189, 223, 227-230, 234, 252- 

254, 272, 304, 305, 308, 309, 3x7, 

319, 333. 336, 337i 366, 401 
Anquetil Duperron, 17-26, 28, 35, 38, 

44, 45, 47, 48, 50, 78, lOS, 312, 394 
Ante-Zoroastrian, 258, 294 
Anushtubh, 175, 252 
Aogemada6cha, 99, 1x4 
Apil, 214 
Apaoshd, 20 X 
Ap&rstn, 356 

Apem haomy&m, 398, 400 
Aphrodite, 6, 11, 197 
Apist&n val yazd&n, X2i 
Apri, 284 
^ptory&ma, 283 
Aptva, 278 
Arab, 6, 80, 123 
Arabian. 14, 16 
Arabic, 19, 20, 31, 34, 80-82, 84, 85, 

93, "3, 125, 128, 152, x8i 
Arabs, 6, 48 
Arachosia, 229 
Aramati, 274, 288 
Arana, 18 x 
Arang, 361, 364 



ArangtstAn, 364 

Aranyaka, 181 

Ard^t f rayard, 390 

Ardaahir-i P&palEiln, 86, 88, 90, 91, 

IX I, 125 
Arday&n, 78, 91 
ArdA VlrAf, 106, 107 
— '- n&mah, 43, 46, 50, 54, 56, 

94, 97, X06, 124, 351, 354 
Ardibahisht, 9, X48, 195, 196, 225, 

306,400 

^asht, 196 

ArdTi-sdra An&hita, 193, 194, 197, 

199. See Anihita, 
Areauah, 239 
Areimaxdoe, 8-xo 
Arexahi, 256, 369, 389 
Areziira, 316, 337, 38 x, 390 
Arhmen, 13, 14 
Ariaramnes, 298 
Aristotle, 8, 206, 298 
Ariy&rftmn|, 298 
AriAsp, 109, 39X 
ArktoB, 206 
Armaiti, 9, 150-152, 155, 156, 158- 

160, 162, 167, 168, 173, 191, 207, 

232, 249, 250, 274, 297, 302, 306, 

3^9. 334 
Armenian, 39, 40, 67, 79, 139 

writers, X2-14 

Arrian, 124 
Arsaoidans, 67, 79, 80 
Arsames, 298 
ArshAma, 298 
ArahtAd, 215 
Artaxerxes, 7, 263 

Ar ftni j 364 

Arvls-gAh, 332, 394-396, 401, 403. 407 

Aryaman, 273, 288 

Aryan, x8o, 191, 200, 211, 214, 215, 

226, 230, 257, 288, 290, 292, 293 
Aryans, 242, 252, 294 
Aryan, 69 

Asna, 148, 151, 171, 185 
Aaha-Tidiishta, 9, X41, 302, 305, 30S, 

333, 339-342, 344. 347, 349, 382, 
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Ashem, 217-219 
Ashem vahishtem, 172, 191 
ABhem-vohu formula, 97, 98, 174, 
2X2, 2x7, 246, 248, 374, 375, 384, 

385. 397-399, 401-404, 406-409; 

(translated) X4X 
Aihi, 2X5, 256 
AshlrvAd, X13 
Ashiflhang, 215, 389 
Ashi-vanuhi, 184, 215, 216 
Ashi yasbt, 215, 216 
AshkAnian, 54 
AshtAd yasht, 215, 21^ 
Ashvins, 272, 276, 308 
Alia Minor, 202 
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Atk&mm, 133 

ABxnodetu, 337 

AsnAtar, 33a 

AipandiArji Frikmji, 58 

Asp&rum, 133 

Asperena, 320, 332 

AiwyriaD, 81, iia, 125 

Assyrians, 6, 12 

Astarte, 6 

Asti, 15^ 

ABt6-vidh6tii, 321, 323 

Astvad-ereta, 213 

Asura," 53, 7if 267-269, 271, 287 

AsuraSf 268-271, 278, 279, 287 

Aslirist&D, 10 1 

Atarevakhshd, 280, 332 

Atardp&takAD, 362 

Atash-g&h, II 

Atash-i &dar&D, 140 

BehxAm, 140 

Atash ny&Tiih, 98, 224, 364, 402, 403, 

406 
Atha jamy&d, 224 
Atharvan, 280, 294 
Atharvaveda, 182, 196, 206, 257, 269, 

375-277, 279, 294 
Athenokles, 12 
Athrava, 182, 2x2, 280, 294 
Athwya, 178, 278 
Attic dialect, 75 
Aliharmazd, 104, 107, iix-113, 127, 

129-132, 134, 33&-356, 358-367, 

369-372, 376, 378, 380-389, 391- 

393 
yaaht, 98 

A(iharmazdl, 302 

AiiramazdA, 302, 304 

Aurvad-aspa, 298 

ATaoirishtem, 239 

Aviln, 357 

AT&raoshtra, 213 

Avar ohlm-i dr6n, it2 

Avesta, pamm; (deflned) 14, 15, (ff^ 
68, 1 19-12 1, 226, 239, 262; die- 
tionary, 31, 47, 114; glooMrj, 49, 
99; language, 67-78, 177, 289; 
manuscripts, 18, 21, 29, 30, 45; 
(ordinary), 65, 72-75, 142, 147, 174, 
191; (passages noted), 227-240; 

Quotations in Pahl. trans., 52, 60, 
I, 94, 98-100, 120, 177-179, 227, 
229-232, 23s, 238, 243, 251, 316, 
322, 324, 355-358, 362, 363, 365, 
368, 369, 374, 376, 378, 385 ; itudies, 
18-42 ; transIationB (English) 44, 
(French) 18, 51, 52, (German) 20, 
34, 41, 42, (Guirati) 58, 60 
Areata and Zend, 119-122, 124, 125, 

^ ^34, 13s, 343, 345, 348, 353 
ATesta-Sanskrit gloiaary, 46 
Avljeh-dln, 58, loa 
Ay^threma, 19a 



M 343, 370, 371 
Achi-chithra, 196 
Azhi-Dah&ka, 178, 198, 230, 363 
Axi, ^6 
Acditi, 280 ' 

Babtlon^ 298 
Babylonia, 3, 4 
Babylonians, 6, 12, 197, 298 
Bactria, 14, 65, 169, 228, 263, 293, 

295, 297 
Bactrian, 65, 66, 73, 74, 76, 159, 

2QO 

Badakhsh&n, 66 
Bagdad, 15, 108 
Bagha, 214, 273 
Bagh&n yasht, 132 
Bagh nask, 127 
Baghd-bakhta, 274 
Bahisht, 311 
B4hl. 359 
Bahroan,9, 255, 306, 358 

yasht, 43, 107, 108, 124 

BA1, 397, 399, 401-403, 407 
Bak&n-yastd nask, 132 
BAkhar, 359 
B&khdhi, 228, 297 
Bakd nask, 127, 134 
Bakht-&frid, no 
Balkh, 66, 208 
BalsAr, 45 
Bambo, 107 
Banga, 336 

Barashndm, 197, 241, 320, 407 
Barhis, 28^ 
Barish nask, 129 
Baroda, 279 

Ba^o^^ 4, 13, 139, 171, 189, 214, 243, 
251, 259, 283, 315, 318, 330, 334, 

335, 366, 378, 384. 395-399, 40i, 

404-408 
Barsom-dAn, 396-^1 
Barzii Qiy&mu-d-cftn, 126, 130 
Bavaria, 29 

Behistun, 66, 263. See BivjAHn 
BehrAm, 193, 213, 214, 256, 275, 

389 ^ 
yasht, 98, 213, 214, 275 

Bel, II, 12 

Benfev, 35, 39, 263 

Berekhdha Armaiti, 297 

Berez6-hadhaokhdha, 14a 

Berosos, 12, 298 

Bethlehem, 5 

Bhaga, 273, 274 

Bhagavad-glta, 273, 279 

Bhrooh, 45, 57, 58, 95, 97 

Bible, 5, 15, 207, 309 

Birma, 123 

Bisutiin, 32, 298. See JkAiftun 

Bleeck, 44 

Bdd6k.B6d, 34a 
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Bog (God), 973 

BAl, 394 
Bokhara, 66 

Bombay, 17, 21, 31, 39, 44, 47, 50, 56, 
58. 59, 61, 95-97, 100, 104, 108, 
109, III ; government, 45, 46, 48 

Bopp, 29, 31 

Bor, 147 

Bonndleaa time, xa, 15, 94, 53, 38a 

Brahma, 147, 192, 976, 988 

Br&hmanara, 181 

Br4hmanaa, 269, 975 

Brahmanaapati, 974 

Brahmanical, 135, 170, 179, 179, x8o, 
185, 958, 259, 267, 968, 270-979, 
976, 981, 282, 284-289, 299-994 

BrahmanUm, 906, 972, 999 

Brahmana, 15, 91, 92, 39, 44, 69, 73, 
76-78, 121. 138, 140, 143, 147, 176, 
179-181, 191, 907, 958, 959, 962, 
264, 279, 973, 976, 979, 981-991, 

^204,307 
Brihaspati, 978, 979 

British Mnieain, 87 
Brockhaua, 30* 31, 37, 38 
Buddha, 9o8, 963 
Buddhism, 92, 23, 908, 963 
Buddhist oaves, 50 
Buddhiatio, 911 
Buddhists, 15, 193 
Bftiti, 953, 337 
BukhAr, 359 

Bundahish, 30, 33, 42-44, 46-48, 58, 
104, IDS, 113, 114, i89, 199, 933, 

308, 309, 313, 333, 336, 350. 355- 
358, 361, 363, 364* 387, 392 

Bumonf, 99, 26, 99, 31, 36, 37, 39, 
3x2 i 

BftshAap, 369, 370 

Biishyftsta, 945 

Bftt, 379, 380 

Bdt&l, 128 

Galendab (Parsi), 57 

Cambyses, 7 

Caucasus, (fj 

Celtic, 65 

Ceylon, X23 

Chaishpish, 298 

Chak&d-i dftitih, 387 

Chakhfo, 230^ 362 

Chaldaao-Pahlavi, 82, 83, 86, 87, 89, 

90 
Chaldaic, X99 

Chaldee, 20, 31, 39, 59, 62, 89, 86-88 
Changhragh&ch-D4mah, 43 
Chanranh&ch, X99 
Chatrang-n&mak, iio 
Ch&turm&sya ishti, 285 
Chidak avist4k-i g(UAn, 98 
Chidrashtd nask, 131 
Chiiiese, 31, 107 



Chinvad bridge, 128, 165, 934, 325, 
244, 25s, 956, 31 X, 361, 366^ 369, 
378, 387-389 

Christian, 19, 53, 103, 309, 31X ; en, 

67, 73, 137, 263 
Christianity, 4, 31a 
Christians, X9, 15, 104 
ChurPs wain, 906 
Chwolsohn, X4, 15 
Cities of the land of Iran, 109 
Constantius, 84 
Copenhagen, 9x, 98-30, 33« 34* 44« 

48, 56, 95-99, i04» 105, loa, 109, 

XXX, 197 
Cornelius Nepos, 7 
Cuneiform inscriptions, 6, 39, 54, 66, 

79-8X, 169, 906, 998, 309, 304 
Curtius, X24 
Cyazares, X5 
Cyrus, 4, 136 

DlpAK nask, 130 

D&d4r bin D&d-dukht, 113 

Dftd-gfth, IX, X40^ 24X 

Dftdist&n-i dlid, loa, 103 

Da6nAo, X59 

Da6van&m da6vd, 308 

Dahm&n Afrtngftn, 98, 142, 315 

Dahmas, 242 

Dahmi va^uhi, X49 

DMtlh, 356, 357, 380 

Daityas, 978 

Daiwish, 308, 337 

Dakhmas, 940, 395 

Dakshina, 980 

DaroMClua, X9 

D&md&d nask, 197 

D&navaj 979 

Danish writers, 90, 91, 39-34, ^^ 37 

D&raja, 333 

D&rayavush, 998 

DaH, 66 

Darius, 'IX, X36, 264, 998, 304 

Darmesteter, 52, 53, 337, 359 

Darshft piirnama ishti, 985 

Dftr(ik-i khdr8nndi,'ixo 

Dariin, 259, a8i, 985, 365, 395, 396, 

404, 407-409. See Draofid. 

bi^, 397 

Dastah, 396 

Dastur, 18, 46, 96, 103, 131, 132, 134, 

i39f 297, 397, 398, 340, 343, 354, 

392 

Aspendillrji K&mdinji, 58 

D&rAb, 17, 45 

Edalji D&rftbji, 25. 58 

i dastik&n, 193, 297 

Hoshangji J&mAspji, 461, 48-5 r, 

60, 61, 99, 104, X12, 128, 134^ a49^ 
338, 359, 360, 368, 384, 385, 387, 
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J&m&sp Ab&, 57, 95, 99 
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Dastur, J&m&spji Minochiharji, 34, 
56, 61, 96, 97, X09-1X1, 338, 347, 

34^> 354 
J^mAsp WiUyati, 56, 57, 99 

— ~- Kai-Knasro D&r&b, 45 

Minoohihar Yiid&n-dam&n, loa 

-^ — N6shiiT&nji J&mAspji, 99, 126, 

134 

Peshotao ji Bekramji, 58, 59, 100, 

loa, 108, 110-113, 297 

SohrAbji Rustamji, 102 

Dastnn, 17, 18, 24-26, 33, 36, 42, 43, 
45» S3» 55, 57. 61, 76-78, 104, 112, 
113, 126, 129, 131, 139, 147, 176, 
197, 21S-217, 297, 333, 338, 391 

Dav&DS, 351 

Deinon, 7 

Delphi, 211 

Denmark, 28 

D6va, 20c, 267, 268, 275; religion, 
149, 174, 2"# 268, 287, 290, 291, 
293» 295; worshipiw, 173, ^38; 
worshippers, 287, 293; worship- 
ping, 255, 336 

Dftvas, 150, 152, 153. 161, 168, 172, 
173, 184, 185, 190, 204, 205, 217, 
227, 230, 258, • 259, 261, 268-272, 
276, 287-289, 301, 304, 308, 327, 
334,401 

D6vasAnn, no 

D^irl-dmkhsh, 190 

I>evil, 4, 53 

DftvlB, 184 

DharmashAstra, 260 

DlbAja, 407, 408 

Dimishqi, 15 

Dtnt Taiarkard, 126-134 

Dlnkard, 54, 55, 59, 60, 97, 99-101, 
104, 114, 123, 126, 128, 131, 13a 

Dlnkhard, 104, 105 

Dlniir, 66 

Din yaaht, 215 

Die Ghrysostomos, 11 

Diodorus, 124 

Diogenes of Laerte, 8 

Dioskuri, 272, 308 

Dirakht-i Asdrik, no 

Dirham, 320, 332 

Dir Mihir, 316 

Dorians, 69, 70 

Draond, 259, 327, 396, 407, See 
DarUn 

Dreflj, 143 

Driwish, 308, 337 

Drftj, 349, 372-374, 379, 3^0^ 38a, 39©, 

393 
DrfkiA-demAna, 31 x 
Dmkhsh, 213, 247-249, 252, 253, 304, 

333 

nasnsh, 241, 3x7, 328 

DrvAspa, 202 

Dualism, 53, 300, 303, 305, 309 



Ddb&sriid or DClb&srCijd, 132 
Daghda, 132 
Dancker, 43 
Dushmata, 223 
Dlita, 297 
Dutch, 70 
Dushaka, 228 
Duzhanha, 311 
Duzhiikhta, 223 
Dttzhvarshta, 223 
Dv&8r(ib or DvAsrClsl, X33 
DvAsrCljad or Dvftsrftnjad, X32 
DvAzdah h&mAst, 127 
Dvlpas, 286 
Dyaas, 287 
I^dvA-ppthivli 27s 

EddAi X47 

Elisseos, X3, 14 

Elohlm, X99, 302 

England, 16, x8-2X, 32 

English, 5, 32, 44, so, 65, 67 ; trans 

lation, 33, 44, 49, 50, 59, xo2, xo6, 

X07, III, 338 
Erlangen, 30 
Etjrmander, 229 
Eademos, 12 
Eudoxos, 8, 298 
Europe, x6, 18, 23, 29, 30, 32, 44, 49, 

TJ^ "4, 135, 196, 213, 286 
European, 17, 18, 25, 44, 45, 51, 52, 

58, 59, 67, 68, X08, 115, 138, 270, 

346, 377 ; researches, 16-53 
Europeans, X7, 21, 45, XX5, xxg 
Ewald, 39. 
Esekiel, 4 
Eznik, 13, X4 

FarXkhG-kharp, 388 
Fargard, 225, 227, 230, 235, 237, 239- 
a43, 352, 257, 315, 319, 322, 327, 

333, 338, 355, 356 
Farhang-i otm-khaddk, 99, 1x4, X20, 

236, 245, 318, 344, 364, 365. 369 
F&rs, 78, 80, 102, 364 
Farsang, 233 
F&rst, 80, 86 

Firdausi, 34, 48, (£, 78, 80, 8x, 85, 86 
Five dispositions of priests, xio 
Form of marriage contract, xio 
Forms of letters to kings, ixo 
Formula for destroying demons, 365 
Frabaretar, 33a 
Frabda, 248 
Fradadhaf shu, 256, 389 
FrAgAra, 398, 399 
FrAmji AspendiAiji, 31 
Framru, X43 
France, 18, 20, 2x, 28 
Frasast, 396, 407, 408 
FrAsAyAvAn, 361 
Fraihakard, 347 
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FraBbRMhtra, 146, 158, 166, 1671 169, 

174, 213, 258 
Frashd-kereti, 31a, 314 
FrashOshtar, 340, 341 
FriUiyAv, 356, 361 
Frasr^vay, 143 
Fravanitg^n daya, 139 
FraTardln (month), 225, 357 

yaaht, 44, 20^-213, 263 

Fravartish, 206 

Fraraahi, 168, 171, ao6» 334, 383 

Fravaahii, 170, 172, 194, 203, 206, 

256 
Fr6<lftn, 178, 198, 202, 223, 230, 275, 

^T7, 278. 363 
French, 17-19, 51, 52 ; tranalation, 

18, 51, los 
Frdhars, 129, 203, 206, 403 
Frylkna, 165 
Fah(iah6-m&thT», 142, 190 

OA^THAfl, 152, 165. 178, 199, 291 

Oahanb&r, 58, 128, 129, 285 

Gahanb^ra, 140, 192, 193, 225, 260 

GAhg, 134, 139, 159, 225, 262 

Gaikwar, 279 

Ganj-i shdlgAn, iii 

Gaochithra, 200 

Gaotema, 208, 263 

Gar6-dem&na, 205, 311, 339, 388, 389 

Gnrd-nem&na, 255, 256 

G&tha, 41, 137. 140, 141, 143-149, 151, 
152, i54» 167, 222, 258, 271. 272, 
406 ; (defined) 143 ; dialect, 65, 69, 
72-75» 140-142. i47t 170, 172; lore, 
339, 341, 349, 350; metrea, i43r 
146 

ahunavaiti, 142, 144, 146-154, 

256, 271, 338-354, 389, 405 

days, 112, 225 

GAth&o, 175 

G&thas, 23, 28, 38, 41, 42, 65, 72-75, 
98, 106, 141, 167, 168, 170, 171, 177, 
183, 186, 221, 244, 249, 257-261, 
263, 264, 267, 273, 275, 287, 289- 
294, 296, 297, 300-302, 304, 305, 
310-312, 338, 368, 376, 389, 405, 
406 ; described and translated, 140, 
142-170 ; (the five) 34, 41, 140, 141, 
171, 190, 256, 257 

G&tha spefltA-mainyiil, 142, 145, 167- 
169, 256, 272, 389 

usbtavaiti, 142, 144, 145, 154- 

166, 220, 222, 256, 272, 389 

vahishtftishti, 142, 170, 256, 389 

yoh(i-khshatbra, 142, 169, 170, 

256, 272, 389 

G&u, 203, 227 

G&ush, 173 

laidhfto, 139, 281, 396, 407 

jlvya, 139, a8i, 315, 397, 405- 

407 



Gautama, 908, 363 

GavA, 358 

G&yatrl, 144 

Asurt, 271 

Gayft-marathan, 211 

Gayomard, 15, 101, an, 346^ 347, 
351 

Gen&, 170 

German, 19, 20^ 28, 29, 31, 47, 70, 
146, 147, 154, 167, 393 ; traDalstion, 
20, 30, 34, 41-44, 47, los, 106, 108, 

315 
Grermans (ancient), x8o 

Germany, 20, 21, 23, 28, 29, 31, 46, 

48 

G€ush tashil, 147, 151 

urvft, 147-149, 165, 168, aoa, 

297,339 
Gheoa, 193 

Ghil&n or GlIAn, 230, 363 

Gn&, 374 

GAgOshasp, 374, 375, 377 

G6keren6, 392 

GAm^z, 285, 400 

GAsh, ao2 ; yasht, 201, 20a 

G6sht-i Fry&nd, 50, 56, 107 

Gdshfiriin, 147, 339, 341, 344 

Gotama, 208 

Gothic, 68 

Grantha, 181 

Greece, 8, 202 

Greek, 5, 12, 16^ 21, 40, 65, 68, 69, 

86, 87, 123, 124, 143, 148, x88, i^^4, 

206, 211, 287, 298; dialects, 69; 

(Homeric) 70, 75 ; writers, 6-12 
Greeks, 5, 8, 11, 54, 66, 79, 123, 124, 

135-138. 197, 20s, 272, 294, 395, 

298-301 
GnjHlt, 32, 33, 45 
Gujr&ti, 31, 55, 58, 59, 61, 139; 

translation, 58-60, 93, 102, in 
Guru, 278 
Gusht&ap, 108, 130, 296, 299 

HA, 140, 152, 167, 405, 4o6» See 

Hades, 8 

Hadhftna^pata, 139, 251, 378, 399 

H&d6kht nask, 46, 50, 51, 56, 97, 133, 

134, 139, 217-224, 354 
Hadchadaspas, 296 
Ha6tumat, 229 
H&fiz, 197 
HftjiAbAd, 33, 87 

inscriptions, 87-89 

HakhAmanish, 298 
Hakhedhrem, 200 
Hamad&D, 66, 79 
HamaspathmaSdaya, 192, a 10 
HamAz6r, 407 
Hamtstak(Ln, 389 
Hai^dareza, 341 
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Hanhanryat, 213 

Haoma, 70, 259 

Haoshyanha, 198, 203, 214 

HaptAn yasht, 98, 195 

Hapi6iriflg, 206 

Harakhm6nd, 361 

Haraqaiti, 229 

HarauTati, 229 

Haflb, 360 

Hariva, 228 

Harlejs, 51, 6t 

Har6 berezaiti, 5, 190, 203-905, 3x6, 
255, 286 

Har6yu, 66, 203, 228 

Haa, 146, 153, 170, 320 

H&thra, 2^3 

Haurirat&d, 9, 52, 167, 169, 191, 196, 
197, 218; 302, 305, 307 

HAvaD&n, 332 

HftTanl g&n, 159, 176 

HAvanlm, 396, 399, 400 

Havirdh&na, 270 

Hebrew, 4, 5, 31, 80, 175, 199 

Hdchadaspa Spitama, 166 

Hellenes, 6, 69 

Hendva, 201 

Heracles, 11 

Herat, 66, 203, 238 

Herbad, 213, 397 

Herbada, 129, 197, 205, 320 

Hermann, 39 

Hermippoa, 7-9, 33, 123, 136 

HerodotiiA, 4-7, 298 

HC't-hdmand, 361, 389 

H^tumand, 356, 361 

HStumat, 256 

Hikhra, 325 

Hilmand, 229, 256 

Hindu, 215, 230, 268, 269, 377, 363 

Hinduism, 276 

Hindu-kuah, 201 

Hindus, 70, 205, 268, 363 

HinddstAn, 288, 292, 293, 361 

Hifidvd, 205 

Hiriwi, 66 

Homa, 22, 139, 146, 171, 176-185, 
193, 219, 251, 254, 259, 292, 330, 
335, 336, 378, 382, 384, 392-396, 
399-405 ; juice, 139, 140, 174, 176, 
^77, 185, 245, 282, 322, 368, 395, 
399, 400, 402-407; mortar, 315, 

330, 382, 395, 396, 399f 401-403, 
405-407 ; twigs, 191, 282. 399, 400, 
405 ; yaaht, 175-185, 292, 404 
Hum&st (herbad), 94 
Honovar, 185. See Ahuna-vairya 
Hormazd, 8, 10, 11, 24, 268, 302, 403, 
408; worshipper, 260, 2w; yaaht, 

195 
Hormisdas, 12 

Honradad, 354 

Hdahajog,' 198, 202, 391, 393 



Hotft, 193, 280, 282 
Hotri ritual, 179 
Hukhshathrfttem&i, 248, 374, 375 
HClkhta, 221 
Humata, 221 

Humatanftm, 248, 374, 375 
Hunus, 213 
HushMar, 341, 388 

b4m!, 314 

m&h. 314, 341, 388 

Hushkyaothna, 213 

Hiisp&ram nask, 99, 133, 327 

Huvarshta, 221 

HuzvArish, 42, 49, 59, 85, 86, 92, 112, 

122, 324, 356 
Hv&pa, ^26 
Hvare khsha^ta, 199 
Hyadea, 182 
Hyde, 16, 123 
Hyataspes, 11, 264, 298 

IBN FozLAN, 15 

Hauqal, 80 

Muqaflfa, 84, 85 

IdhMat, 89, 90, 94 

Ijashne, 139, 140, 174, 281, 283, 386, 

313, 394, 397, 400, 403-407 
Incenae, 335, 336, 385, 394, 403, 404, 

408 
India, 3, 16-18, 32, 33, 45, 55, 79, 94, ^ 

96, 97, 99, 100, 105-110, 112, H4, 

305, 230, 255 
Indian, 107, no, 182, 192, 2x3, 214, 

272, 278, 288, 291, 377 
Indiana, 292, 299 
Indo-Iranian, 53 
Indra, 14S, 213, 268, 272, 275, 276, 

278, 279, 288, 291, 308, 337 
Indua, 107, 230 
Injunctions to bahdlna, no 
lonians, 69, 70 
Iran, 65, 76-79, 88, 303, 395, 399 ; 

(western) 78 
Iranian, pauim ; antiquities, 51 ; 

construction, 49, 81-83 » dastur, 

56 ; equivalents, 42, 49, 82, 85 ; 

languages, 27, 39, 65-67, 73, 77, 

206 
Iraniana, 53, 70, 82, 165, &o. 
Iristd-kasha, 318 
Isaiah, 4, 311 
Isfendarmad, 9, 306 
Isfendy&r, 391 
Ishti, 280 

Ispah&n, 66, 79, 104 
Istakhar, 66 
Ist<idgar nask, 126 
Izads, 194. See Yazadi 
IzhA, 170 

J&mftspa, 108, 146, 167, 174, 213, 
258 
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J4mAspM, i66, 169 

J&m&sp n&mah, 43, 108, no, 1x4 

Jamsh6d, 23, 177, 198, 20a, 230, 276, 

391 
JaTtd-d6v-d4(l, 133 
Javt(l-Bh6d&-d4d, 133, 225 
Jashu, 329 
Jehovah, 302, 304 
Jeremiah, 3 
Jerusalem, 3, 5 
Jesus, 5 
Jewish religion, 16, 312 

Jews, 4, 5, 1S1 78, 103, 104, i35» 136, 

264 
Jirasht nask, 131 
Jtv&m, 398, 399, 403 
Jones (Sir W.), 19 
Jud-d£v'd&d, 133 
Jupiter, 53 
Justi, 47, 48, 105, 114 
Jyotishtoma, 281, 282 

Kabtsah controyersy, 58 

K&bul, 228 

Kadml sect. 102 

K4h-i kash&n, 217 

KahrkatAs, 245 

Kal GoMht&sp, 198, 290, 298 

Kab&d, 290, 298 

K&ClB, 223, 278, 298 

Kavus, 198 

Khusrd, 198, 223, 290, 298, 391 

Us, 391 

K&kasparsha, 286 

K&mah Bahrah, 126 

Kambay, 95, 96 

Kamb&yat, 56 

Kftm nem6i zftm, 222 

Kandah&r, 229, 254 

Kanheri, 50 

Kant, 19 

Kap&maj&n, 128 

Kara fish, 336 

Karapan, 289-291 

K&m&mak-i Ardashlr-i P4pak4n, 59, 

78, 90, III 
Karshipta, 235 
Karshvare, 205, 256, 286 
KAsak, 361 
Kashkaslrah, 130 
Kashklsrdbd nask, 130 
KashAsftt, 381 
Kashsrdb, 130 
K&sdya, 254 
Kasvi, 337 
Kata, 324 
KAty&yana, 76 
Kaus, 18 
Kava, Kav&, or Kavi, 289-291 

Husrava, 198, 290, 298 

— Kav&ta, 290, 298 
Usa, 198, 278, 298 



Kara, KavA, or Kavi, Visht&spft, 156, 

166, 169, 173, 198, 202, 212, 215, 
223, 258, 290, 298 

Kavftri, 291 

Kav&sakha, 291 

K&vasji Edalji Kanga, 60 

Kavatnu, 291 

Kavis,. 216, 290, 291 

K4v(a,36o 

K&vya Ushanas, 278, 279 ' 

Kayftnian, 80, 290 

Kay&n race, Z07 

Kayomara, 211 

Kayomarthiyah, 15 

Keresftni, 182 

Keres&spa, 178, 179, 228, 391 

Kereshaspd, 360 

Kteh-i Ibr&htm, 16 

Kftshvars, 198, 256, 286, 355, 363, 

369,389 
Khasht nask, 130 

Khn&n, 361 

Khnftthaiti, 228, 254 

Khnefita, 229 

KhordAd, 9, 53, 307 

yasht, 196 

Khorehe vehijak, 58 

Khowaresmia, 203 

Khrafstraghna, 243 

Khshaotha, 201 

Khshathra, 167 

vairya, 9, 191, 302, 305, 306, 

B^shatvftr, 344, 347 
Khshndman, 404, 408 
Khurdah Avesta, 98 
Khurshftdji Bustamji K4mil, 60 
Khurshdd nyftyish, 98, 224 

yasht, 98, 199, 217 

KhtiLsnkand, xox 

Khusr6-i An6shak-r(ib&n, no 

Kav&d&n, lox, 109, iio 

Ndshi'rv^n, 11 1 

Kh(ist6 nask, 130 

Khtist, Khdzistftn, 80 

KhvdtClk-das, X03, 133 

Kirm4n, 97, 100, 102, zp3, XI4, 230, 

363 
Kleuker, 20 

Krish&nu, 182 

Krishna, 279 

Kpttik&, 182 

Kronos, 11 

Ktesias, 7 

Kunda, 336 

Kusha, 283 

Kustl, 244, 249, a86, 367, 368, 398, 

403.407 

Lahurftsp, 298 
Lakshmi, 215 
Lassen, 43 
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Latin, 21, 40, 41, 65, 68, 69, 71, 154, 

287 
LeipriK, 30 
Letto-Lithuanian, 65 
Lithaaoian, 27, 152, 287 
London, 29, 30, 48, 56, 95, 106, 

338 
Loamin, 51 

M^tg&n-i Gajastak Abalish, 108 

'- Gdsht-i Fry&nft, 107 

haft ameshaspend, 112 

m&h Fravardln r6j-i Horvadad, 

112 
— ^ si rAj, 110-112 

it yazacUn, 112 

Magavas, 166, 169 

Alagha, 331, 344 

Maghava, 14, 291, 320 

Magi, 3-8, 10-12, 14-16, 18, ao, 80, 

166 169, 309, 31a 
Magic ritea, 11, 299 
Magushf 169 

Mah&bhArata, 79, 279, 288 
Mah&bhftshya, 182 
MahftriUhtra, 181 
M&h nyftyish, 224 
MAh-rii, 396, 398, 3991 403» 4<H, 406, 

M&hyandAd Narimah&ni loi 
M&h yaaht, 98, 200 
Maidhy&irya, 192 
Maidhyd iah&dha, 213 

ro&onha, 212 

shema, 192 

saremya, 192 

Mainy6-i khard, 51, 5$, 104, 105, 323, 

324, 339, 355, 36S1 390 
M&man (khaUf), 108 

Manes, 207 

Manichteans, 104 

Manjerj, 18 

M&nsanipend, 141 

Mantras, 393, 297 

Manu, 79, 211 

Mar (to recite), 143 

Mar&thl, 44 

Marbarg. 47 

Mard&n-farakh-i AMiarmazd - dAd, 

104 
Maretan, 297 
Marg-arjAn, 313, 369, 377 
M&rlk-n&mak-i Asftrtk, 112 
Marjp&n FrfidiiD, 102 
Marutas, 180 
Mar(iv, 358, 359 
Marr, 66, 203, 228 
Masudi, 14 
MAthra, 182, 195-197 
M&thran, 297 

Mftthra-speflta, 140, 211, 334 
Matthew, 5 



MAsanian ddvas, 190 

Mazda, 88, 141, 144, 146, 148, 149, 
i5»-i53, 15s. 156, 158-162, 164, 
166-169, 172, 182, 186-190, 195, 
211, 215, 218, 219, 254-25^, 276, 

334, 335 

Mazdak-i BAmdAdAn, 321 

Mazdakyahs, 15 

MazdAo, 301, 302 

Mazdayasnian, loi, 105, 107, 127, 
133, 171, 173, »74, 182, 201, 235- 
237, 240, 245, 253, 254, 295, 297, 

319, 332-334, 380 
Mazdayasnianism, 53 
Mazdayasnians, 105, 109, 173, 2x2, 

293, 3»8, 323-325. 330-333. 368, 
381, 382, 384 

Mazdian, 184 

MAzenderAn, 190 

Medes, 12 

MedhAs, 301 

Media, 14, 65 

Median, 194 

M^dydmAh, 100 

MehrA, 361 

Meiners, 20 

Mercury, 200, 256 

Mem, 286 

Mear, 364 

Metres, 144, 145, 176, 196, 199, 237, 

252, 253, 337 
MihirApAii-i Kal-Khnard, 56, 94-96, 

109, 114 
Mihir nyAyish, 224 
MibiryAr-i MAhmAdAn, 104 
Mihir yasht, 43, 202-205, 273 
Milky-way, 202, 217 
Mlndkhird, 43, 310 
MinOk-i khard, 105 
AUthra, 7, 177, 193, 194, 202-204, 

207, 209, 211, 217, 224, 25s, 259. 

263, 272, 273, 316, 334 ; (promiie) 

164, 202, 23B, 261, 322 
ftlithrd-drukhsh, 7, 202 
MitOkht, 391 
Mitra, 6, 272, 273, 288 
Mitr6, 357, 383, 387 
Mobad, 108, 132 
Mobada, 76, 77, 129, 197, 401 
Mog, 14 
Mohammed, 16 
Mohammedan conquest, 54, 55, 81^ 

94, 107, 124; religion, 312; writers, 

14-16, 84 
Mohammedans, 12, 14, 16, 57, 124, 

"5 
Monotheism, 149 
Monotheists, 53 
Mosaic, 4, 135 
Moses, 135, 136, 299 
Mduru, 203, 228 
Mrigaahiras, 182 
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Mujiz&t-i Zartosbt, 25 
Majmila-t-Uw4rikh, 80 
Mull4 Bahman, loa 

Flrftz, 58, 102, 104, 114 

Miiller (Max), 285, 294 

(M. J.), 29» 30f lai 

Mum bat, 108 

Muncherjee Hormuajee Cama, 44 

Munich, 29, 43, 50 

Murd&d, 53 

Mugalm&ns, 15, 107 

My&zd, 1 12, 368 

Myazda, 139 

Mylitta, 6, 197 

N&dar or N&dClr nask, 128 

Nairyd-sanha, 210, 256, 257, 274 

Nakshatras, 182 

NamAiz, 364 

N&onhaithya, 272, 308, 337 

NHr&shaflsa, 274 

Nareman&o, 179 

Nar!m&n Hdshang, 126 

NAsatya, 272, 288 

Naak, 97, 125-135, 314, 351 

Nask6, 181 

Nasks, 54, 100, loi, 106, 121, 125, 

i35» 137 ; (contents of) 126-134 
Nasup&ka, 241 
Nasuah, 241, 317, 322, 327, 333, 381, 

382 
NAwB&ri, 45, 46, 57, 95, 99 
Nebuchadoeezar, 3 
Neryftsangb, 22, 26, 41,42, S^t S5»90i 

104, 106, 120, 257, 274, 388 
New Testament, 5 
Nidhana, 284 
Nih^Tand, 79 
Ntk&d(^m nask, 132 
Nikhsh&pCtr, 106 
Nineveh, 81 
Nirang, 327; din, 400; i var, 349, 

' 353 
NirangistAn, 46, 47, 99, 107, 114, 397 

Nirukta, 274, 285 

Nirv&na, 263 

Nisaea, 228 

Nisii, 228, 359 

Nlv (Nile?), 364 

Niv-Ardashir, 110 

Niyftrum, 132 

Non-Aryan, 363 

Iran, 88 

Zoroastrian, 46 

Norris, 263 

NCshirv&n, roi, 109-1 11 

Ny&yish, 134, 139, 224 

Ophin, 180 

Old Testament, 4-6, 20, 135, i75»302> 

304 
Olshausen, 28, 30 



Omanes, 10 
OnkelM, 199 
Ordeal, 322, 349, 353 
Orion, 182 
Ormasdes, 11 
Ormasd, 53, 302 
Ormict, 13, 14 
Oromasdes, 8, 9 
Ossetio, 67 

Oxford, 16, 29, 30, 47 
Oxus, 293 

Pada, 181 

Pad&m, 243, 365 

Padaahkhv4r, 363 

Pahlav, 66, 78, 79 

Pahlav&ni, 66 

PahlavAs, 79 

Pahlavi, poMtm ; (explained), ao, 49, 
78-86; &shtry&d, 112, 1x3; charac- 
ters, 86, 87, 356; commentaries, 
355 ; dictionary, 61 ; farhang or 
glossary, 47-50, 59, 60, 112, 366; 
grammar, 33, 51, 59. 112 ; inscrip- 
tions, 80 (see Satanian)'^ litera- 
ture, 93-113 ; manuscripts, 21, 30, 
45. 46, 48, 56, 94-114; rare forms, 
352, 370, 378. 382 ; riv4yat, 43, 46, 
106; sh&nn&mah,. 56, 109, 391; 
suffix -man, 87 ; texts, 42, 43, 46, 
47. 50, ^S^ 59. 60, 97-114 ; transla- 
tions, 25, 26, 30, 34-36, 42, 68, 85, 
94-^, 100, 113, 119, 120, 178, 179, 
318-328, 338-393; Yendidad, 94- 

96, 99t 107, "3. "4, 338» 355^393 ; 

Yisparad, 96, 97; Yasna, 96, 114, 

338-354 
Pairika, 195, 201, 228 
Paitiparshtd-sravanhem, 143 
Paitisha, 337 
Paitish-hahya, 192 
P&iak, P&jan, or P&jt nask, ia8 
P&li, 143 

Panchagavram, 286 
Pandn£nak-i Adarp&d Mi^raspend, 

47, 110, 111 

VajClrg-Mihir, iii 

ZaratClsht, ixi 

P&nini, 76 
Panj&b, 293 
PanjastA, 357 
Pankti &sni1, 271, 272 
PaoiryO-tka^shd, 259 
Paouruchista, 296 
PApak, 78, 88, 90, 91, III 
Paradise (joatW-c/a&a), 5 
Paragnah, 394, 403, 405 
Parahaoma, 139, 191, 282, 406 
Paris, 18, 21, 28-30, 108 
Paris, 195. See rairika 
Parmenides, 206 
Pard-darsh, 245-247, 369, 371, 37a 
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Pun!, patHm; calendar, 57, 58, ixa, 
192, 357, 358 ; libraries, 34, 45, 57, 
97, 99, 100, I03, 108, 109, III, 136, 
134 ; writers, 58-61, 181 

Pftrsi (language), 33, 34, 40, 66, 86, 
93* 147 ; (grammar of), 33, 106 

Parsiism, 167, 169 

Parsis, p<u»m 

Parthava, 203 

Parthia, 79, 303 

Partiiian, 49 

Parthians, 54, 79, 80 

Parthva, 79 

Pnnhtil, 67 

PaAUsh-haurra, 328 

Patanjali, 76, x8a 

Patit, 364 

Patita, 318, 327 

Patit i Adarp&d M&raspend, ixa 

kh(id, 1 12* 

P&t-khdsnX 391 

PAt8r6b, 391 

Puurvas, 182 

Pttusanias, 10, iz 

P&zaud, 47, 51, SS, 60, 90, 93, 93, 
100, 104-109, 1X3, XX3, X47', 339, 
348, 357» 359. 360, 377, 401, 407; 
(defined) 14, 33» 34, 85» 86, X22, 
326, 262, 264; grammar, 51 ; pas- 
sages, 182, x86, 33X, 332, 335-339, 

253-255. 316 
Peuom, XI, 343,394 

Pentateuch, 135 

Persepohs, 33, 54, 66, 80, 87, 134 

Persia, 3, 14, 16, 32, 33, 54-57, 65, 

66, 79-81, 90, 94, 95, 99, »03, 104, 

106, 109, 1X4, 133, 176, »», 383, 
309 

PerHinn, pattim; calendar, 57; cus- 
toms, 5-16; empire, 19, 66, 123, 
»35, 138, 175, 264; rivftyats, xo6; 
words in Bible, 5 

(ancient) 49, 66, 80, 81, 105, 306 

Persians, 4-7, 10-15, 79, 80, 83, 84, 
X34, X36, 396, 399 ; (ancient) 19, 76, 
80, X33, 138, 197 

Persis, 80 

Peshd&dian, 80 

Pesh6-tanu, 343 

Peshwas, 379, 380 

P6shydtan B4m KAmdiii, 97 

Photios, 13 

Phraortes, ao6 

Pitaras, 307, 373 

Plato, XI, 306, 307, 398, 300 

Pleiades, 183 

PUny, 8, 123, 398, 399 

Plutarch, 8, 9, 192 

Polish, 373 

Polytheism, 149 

Pomegranate, 139, 251, 383, 378, 379, 

384, 396, 399, 400, 407 



Poona, 44, 46, 99, 126, 134, 267, 380 

Portuguese, 108 

P6urushaspa, 179, 353, 254, 396, 333, 

337, 380, 381, 391 
Pouruta, 303 
P6ry6dk6shftn, loi 
Prai&pati, 193, 375, 376 
Prftkrit, 76 
Prast&va, 383 
PrastotA, 383 
Pratih&ra, 384 
Pratiharti, 383 
Pratiprasth&t&, 380 
Pravargya, 370 
Pray&jas, 38 x 
PClitika, 335, 336 
Pur&nas, 135, 269, 276 
Pur&nic, 262, 268 
Purod&sha, 259, 281, 285 
Pftshan, 273, 274 
Pdtika, 282 

Q&da^na, 213 

Qadlm reckoning, 57, 358 

Qadml. See Kadmt 

Qadtu, 153 

Qdirizem, 203 

Qandali&r. 8ee Kandahdr 

Qaniratha, 2x9, 256, 389 

Qanvat, 201 

Qaren6, 216 

Qaretem, 139 

Quatrembre, 79 

Radthwishkara, 332 

Ragha, 66, 188, 229, 300 

RaghuTafisha, 182 

Ral, 66, 79, 300, 36a 

R&k, 362 

RAm, 214, 316, 324 

R&ma-q&star, 193, 3x6 

R&mAyaQa, 276, 288 

RAm yasht, 2x4, 275, 324 

R4n^6-skereti, 159 

Rapithwin, 397, 403 

Rapithwina g&h, 159, 23a 

Rashnu, 304, 805, 307, sic, 323, 343 

yasht, 305, 306 

Rask, 31, 33 

Rasmt reckoning, 57 

RAspl, 193, 380, 394, 395, 403, 404, 

407,408 
Rathantaram, 384 
Rathwi, 193, 380, 333, 394 
Rat6sht&lti nask, 139 
Ratu, 175, 187, 191, 193, 397, 337, 

328 
Ratus. 376 
RatusntAl nask, 129 
Resurrection, 5, 163, 216, 311 
Revelations, 311 
Rhode, so 
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Ribhai. 148 

RicharosoD, 19 

Kigveda, 39, 40, 143, 148, 258, 268- 

* 271, 274, 275, 278-280; (quoted) 
i45» ^3. 274, 276, 277 ; (referred 
to) 178, 182, 183, 206, 268, 269, 
27M75, 278, 279, 289, 291, 333 

Riksna, 206 

RUhi', 206, 269, 278 

Kis^is, 269, 272 

Kitus, 271 

Riv&yat, roo ; (Fahlavi) 43, 46, xo6 

RiT&yats (Persian), 93, 106, 126-134 

Rohini, 182 

Roman, 16, 79, 8x ; characters, 31, 
41 ; type, 47, 51 

Romans, 8, 79, 135, 137, 207, 295, 
2981 3P\, 364 

Rome, 202 

Radra, 269, 275 

R(im, 78 

Russian, 273 

Rustam, 277 

Rttstam-i Mihirftp&n, 56, 94, 96, 127 

Sabkans, 15 

Sachau, 51 

Sadarah, 25, 249, 367, 368 

Sad-dar Bandablsh, 43, 1x3 

Sadis, 390 

Saiast&n, 66, 228. See SiUdn. 

Sak&ddm nask, 133 

Saksi; 66 

Salsette, 25 

S&ma, 277, 278 

S&man, 284 

S&mans, 283, 284 

Samaritan Jews, 135 

Samarkand, 203 

S&mas, X78, 278, 39a 

SAmaveda, 73, 143, 258, 283 

Sandal-wood, 378, 404, 408 

Sandes, 11 

Saflhitf, 181 

Sanskrit, pasiim ; (classical) 22, 68- 
70, 72, 75, 76, 206, 289 ; manu- 
scripts, 45 ; strdzah, 46 ; transla- 
tion, 22, 26, 38, 41, 42, 46, 51, 5S, 
93, 100, 106, X20. See Vedic 

Saoshyilns, 213, 3x3, 314 

Saoshyafltd, 258, 294, 295, 301, 314 

S&s&n. XXI 

Sasanian, 54, 59, 67, 78, 80, 81, 86, 
87. 89. 9o» 121, 122, 125, 302, 338, 
358 ; characters, 59 ; inscriptions, 
49« 59* 80, 82, 86-89 ; Fahlavi, 82, 
86-90 

Basanians, X2, 15, 25, 33, 125, 299, 

309 
Satan, 12 

Sat&ra, 280 

Saugand-n&mah, 322 



S&unra, 272, 308, 337 

Savahi, 256, 369, 389 

Savana, 282, 283 

Savitri, 269, 273 

SAya^a, 69 

Scandinavians, 147, 180 

Scythic, 79 

Sed6sh, 390 

Semitic, 5, 42, 49, 59, 81-86, 89, 90, 

92 ; ideograms, 83-85, 90 
Sdrj4DS, 392 
Sfend nask, 131 
Sh&haDsb&ht reckoning, 57 
Shdhn&mah, 80, 93, 190, 194, 202, 

226, 277, 278, 2^, 299, 361 
Shahpahar I., 86-88, ixi 

II., 84 

Shahrastani, 15 
Shahrivar, 9, 306, 358, 392 
ShahryArji Dild&bh&l, xxi 
Sh&nkh&yana grihyasfttra, 289 

shrautasfitras, 182 

Shapurji Edalji (Revd.), izi 
Sharva, 272, 288 
Shftstras, 135 

Shatapatha brilhmana, 206, 275 
Shatrdvair, xoi 
Shatvfir, 357, 358, 382 
Sh&yast-l&-sh&yast, 56, 106, 351 
Sh&yast-uash&yast, 43 
Shikandgum&ni, 46, 55, 60, 104, 105, 

114 
Shiva, 269, 272, 288, 308 
Shloka, 144, 175, 2x2, 252 
Shrotriyas, 289 
Shruti, 307 
Shukra, 278 
Slma^zhi, 213 
Simakos, 12 
SlraHL, loi 
Stnd, 361 

Sindhavas, 205, 230 
Sirius, 9 
SSrosah, 10, 46, 98, 134, 139, 225, 

404 
SlsULn, 94, 356, 361. See Sc^tutdn, 
Slavonian, 65 
Slavonic, 273 
Smritis, 260 
Sogdiana, 66, 203 
Soma, 22, 70, 168, 176, x8o, 182, 185, 

258, 259, 269, 272, 278, 280-283, 

289, 29 X, 292 
SdshAns, loi, 341, 349, 350, 374 
SAshyftns, 254, 313, 388 
S6shyafttd, 174, 177, 209, 217 
Spendarmad, 306, 339, 340, 347, 

349. 3So» 357, 375. 377, 382, 383, 
400 

Spend nask, 131, 351 

Spendyftd, 391 

Spenjaghra, 336, 390 
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Spefitft Amudti, 191, 305, 306, 31a, 

333 
SpefitA-iDftinytL. See Odtka 

Speftt6 mamynib, 24, 179, 187, 189, 

304, 305 
8p6to8 (GpdtoB ?), 364 
Spiegel, 29-31, 33-38, 41-44, SI, 95- 

97, 106. 108, 323, 338, 347, 352, 

355, 367-369. 375. 384 
Spitama, 36, 138, 166, 176, 177, 188, 

209, 258, 263, 296, 297, 301 

SplUm&D, 355, 367, 369, 371, 377, 380, 

381, 384, 387, 39a 
Spitama Zarathushtra, 35, 136, 138, 
141, 146-148, 165, 186, 190, 207, 
209, 212, 218, 223, 227, 235, 236, 
244-246, 250, 253-255, 257-264, 
292-295, 298-300, 302, 305, 310- 

317* 319, 330, 327-330, 334 
Sraosha, 155-160, 184, 189, 193, 204, 

205, 2x0, 307 
Sraosh&varesa, 345, 380, 327, 332, 

369 
Sraoah6-charaDa, 251 

SrftTay, 143 

Silt, 392 

SrAsh, 141, 174, 189, 191, 195, 200, 

245-«49, 255, 280, 307, 308, 334, 

336, 340, 369-37Sf 383. 390, 403, 
408 

bAj. 164 

yaaht, 46, 189-191, aoo, 257, 307, 

369 

hAd6kht, 98, 205 

Srftah^^aranftm, 371, 375, 376, 378, 

St&yiihn-i drOn, iii 
Strabo, 4, 10 
Sti^dgar nask, 126 
Stdd-jaaht nask, 134 
Stuttgart, 97, 99, 107 
Stld-hdmand, 381 
SCldkar na«k, 107, 126 
Sughdha, 203, 228 
Sughdi, 66 
Suicide, 313 
Sukumna, 328 
Sura, 269 
Sur&k, 364 

Surat, 17, 4S» 48, 57, S9i !«>. «» 
Siirik, 358 
Syriao, 3i» 80 

Taittiilya br&hmanm, 182 

nflbitA, 278 ' 

Takbma urupa, 2x4 

Takht, 394, 397, 39^40i> 4°$ 
Talmud, 135, 226 
Talmudic Uteratnre, 136 
Timftk or T&nak, 109 
TanApiibar, 32a, 369, 374-377 



Tanuperetbas, 24a 

TanCira, 5 

TaprlstAn, 363 

Tauru, 52, 337 

Tauruua, 328 

Teberan, 95, 109, 300, 338, 359, 364 

Teispes, 29^ 

Ten admonitions, no 

Teutonic, 52, 65, 148, 287 

Tbais, 124 

Themis, 205 

TheodoroB, 12 

Theopompos, 7, 8, 33, 31a 

Thomas, 87, 88 

Thorah, 135 

Thradtaona, 178, 198, 20a, ai5, ai6, 

230, 275» 277, 278 
Thrita, 178, 257, 277, 39a 
Tigbrisb, 200 
Tlr, 256 

yasbt, 200 

Tisbtar, 9, 256, 389 

Tisbtrya, 9, 194, 200^ aoi, 363, 279 

Traitana, 277, 278 

Trimftrti, 288 

TYi*htubb, 145 

Trita,' 275, 277, 278 

Trojan war, 398 

Turanian, 361 

Turkish, 31 

Tumour, 123 

Tycbsen, 20 

Udaka sb&nta, 281 
TJdg&tft, 283, 284 
Udgltha, 283 
Udra, 243 
Udumbara, 383 
*niamA-i isl&m, 43 
Upadrara, 384 
Upasad, 370, 371, 381 
Uranos, 373 
Ur«, 360 
Ursa major, 306 
TTrupi, 339 
TJrvA, 338 
UrvAkbsbaya, 178 
Urvftnd, x68 

Urvarftm, 396, 399-4oa> 407 
Urrftsna, 351 
Unratad-nitf^, 335 
Unr&tas, 151 
Usagbanas, 2x3 
Usbahina g&b, X59, 369 
Usb&m stirtm, 345 
Ushanas, 378, 379 
Ushidarenem, 3x6 
Ushidh&o, 3x6 
Ushnib 4suii, 371 
Usbtavaitl See O^UKa 
Usikbsb, 389 
Unydirina gftb, 259 
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V&ohak a^hand, no 
, Vadbaghana, 354 
Yad-i vatar, 323 

veh, 324 

Va£kereta« 338 

Va^tha luisk, 46 

Vahirftm-i varj&rand, 107, no 

Vahiihta, 311 

Vahishtem ahOun, 186 

Vahisht-m&ntrah nask, 127 

Yahishtdiahti. See Qdtha 

V&hrAm, 383 

Vaivasyata, 277 

Vajarkard-i dlnl, 43, 59, 100, no, 

113, 126 
V&jaaaneyi aafihiti, i^ 
Vai(irg-mihir, no, in 
Valkhash, 54 
V&madeva hymna, 148 
Vanant, 2x7 ; jaaht, 217 
Vandld&d, 133. See Vendidad 
VapA, 285 
Varaaa, 139, 395, 397, 399, 400^ 402, 

403 

var&za, 214 

Varena, 230, 363 

Vareahan, 213 

Varahtam&naar nask, 127 

Varuna, 53, 268, 272, 273 

Vaaavaa, 275 

Vashatk&ra, 275 

Vaahti naak, 130 

Vasiahthaa, 178 

Vayti,' 274, 27s, 324, 334 

V&yu, 214, 274 

Vayuah, 214, 215 

Vazugha, 329 

y&ziahta, 336, 390 

Vazra, 205, 217 

Veda, 20, 41, 53, 70, 73, 170, 180, 
274, 276-278, 294 

Ved&ngas, x8z 

Vedaa, 21, 22, 27, 39, 40, 69-71, 77, 
13s. 138, 15s, 182, 193, 20s, 206, 
213, 216, 230, 260, 267-369, 273- 
280, 287, 289, 291, 299, 307 

Vedic, 27, 40, 44, 69, 70, 77, 145, 
176, 192, X94, 214, 270, 272-276, 
278-280, 284, 288, 292, 294, 308 ; 
bymDB, 28, 137, 143, 206, 272, 274, 
276, 378, 387-289, 391, 394; Sana- 
krit, 40, 68, 70, 72, 75, 147 

V6hljaklk, 58 

V6h river, 361 

Vehrk&na, 229 

Vendidati, 22-24, 28, 30, 34, 35, 37, 
38, 43, 46, 50-52, 58. 60, 61, 94-96, 
99, 107, 109, 113, 114, 127, 133-135, 

137. i39i Hif 142, 199, an, 225- 
257, 260-264, 268, 277, 292, 294- 

297, 303, 305* 315-338, 355, 374, 
3831 384, 397 ; sAdah, 2a, 28, 30, 



46, 5a. a35» 336; (Pahlavi) 46, 56* 

61, 127, 336, 338, 355-393 ; (8"»- 

krit), 46 ; zii. (modem PafaL), 95, 

96 

Venaa, 197, 278 

VerehrAn, 389 
Verethraghna, 213, 375, 388 
Verezena, 153 
Vlbanga, 336 
yida<lbaf8bu, 256, 389 
Vienna, 34, 95-97 
Vik-ddv-d4d naak, 133 
V!k.Bh6d&-dft4, 133 
Viah-haurva, 328 
Viahna, 288 

'■ purftna, 213 

ViBbtAap,'ioi, 109, 130, 340, 391 
ViabtAapa, 146, 156, 158, 167, 298, 299 
ViabUapAd, 130 
ViabtAap naak, 139 

aAatA, 130, 134 

— abAh, 130 

yaabt, 97, 224 

Viaparad, 22, 30, 36, 38, 41, 43, 51, 

96. 97, 134, I35» 139, H^ 14a, 191- 
194, 260, 397 ; witb PahlaYi, 46 

Vtvangbana, 231-234 
VivanbAo, 177, 277 
VlzaraabA, 255, 387, 390 
Vizu, 329 
VAffbn6, 381 
VobCl-gaona, 251 

kereti, 251 

kbabatbra. See Cfdtha 

Vobamand, 9, 10, 151, 158, 167, 171, 
190, 222, 255, 302-306, 308, 320, 

333» 335, 339-34if 344, 345, 347, 

349-351, 353, 354, 357, 35S» 3^6, 
382, 384, 388. 393 

Vobunazga, 328 

Vohunemanb, 213 

Vologeaea, 54 

Voum-bareabti, 356, 389 

iareabti, 356, 389 

kaaba, 197, 300, 301, 205, 208, 

256, 279, 320, 325-327, 336, 388, 

392 
Vritra, 275, 278, 279 
VritrabA, 213, 275, 288 

Weber, 271 

West, 50, 51, io5 

Weatergaard, 24, 32-34, 3^39, 44* 

47, SI, 60, 77, 87, 97, 105, H4, 
139, 140, 194, 2X7, 223, 308, 355, 

367, 369, 409 
Western India, i6ti8, 33, 44, 55 

Wilson (Rev. Dr.), 32, 45 

(Prof. H. H.), 2x3 

Windiaebmann, 43, 47, 105 

Wodan'a beer, 180 

Wouden of tbe land of SiatAn, 109 
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Xanthos of Lydi», 298 
Xenophon, 4 
Xerxes, 124 

YAdk&r-i Zaiiran, 109 

Yajam&n% 270 

Tajishn, 139, 281. See Yazithn 

Y4jnavalkya, 286 

Yajurveda, 143, 206, 259, 271, 272, 

275* 278 
Yama WLjft, 276, 277 
Yaaht, 174-177, 185, 189, 194 
Yaahte, 6, 14, 38, 43, 51, 98, 134, 139, 

224, 262-264, 294, 295 ; (translated} 

175-185. i8i^i9i, i9*-ai7; l^al^l- 
tranalatione) 98 

YAska, 274, 285 

Yasna, 22, 23, 26, 27, 30, 31, 34, 3^ 
38, 41, 43. 46, 47. 50. 51. 55. 58, 
97-99, loi, 109, 134, 13s, 137, 139- 
143, 146, 171, 174, 175, 177, 190, 191, 
249, 2^8-260,394; (described) 139- 
142; naptanliaiti, 140-142, 170- 
172, 190, 258*, 259 ; (later) 140, 142, 
171, 174-191. 259. a6o, 262, 264, 

' 296 ; (older) 73, 140-142, 174. 242, 
296, 300 ; (PahJavi) 56, 96, 114, 120, 
338-354 

Yath& Ml vairyd, 50, 54, 98, 126- 
134, 174, 252, 374, 375, 380, 382, 

385, 397-399, 401-405. 407-409; 
text, 125 ; translation, 141 

Yaxartes, 293 

Yazads, 112, 345, 403 

YazamaidS, 171, 186 

Yazatas, 194, 200, 272, 288 

Yazd, 114 

Yazdah, 14 

Yazd&n, 194 

Yazishn, 345, 365. See YajUhn 

Ydohfi hAtam, 98, 141, 174, 248, 374, 375 

Yima, 23, 177, 202, 214-216, 226, 230- 

23s, 257, 277, 392; khsha£ta, 177, 

198, 276, 277 
Ydishtd 76 Fryanan&m, 107 

Z&bulistftn, 66 

Z&d-sparam-i Ytld&n-dam&n, 102 

Zairicha, 52 337 

Zamv&d jasht, 216 

Zand, 85. See Zend 

Zand-&kA8, 104 

Zandlk, 108 

Zaota, 193, 280, 282, 332, 378 

Zaothra, 139, 189, 214, 251, 281, 335, 

336, 397 
Zarades, 11 
Zamdusht, 14, 16 
Zcirastrades, 12, 296 



Zarathushtra, 24, 35, 36, 41, 53, 74* 
loi, 121, 122, 138, 146-151, 153. 
154, 156, 157,. 161, 163, 165-170, 
173. 175-177, 179, 185, 188, 189, 
195-198, 202, 207-209, 211, 212, 
214, 215, 218, 219, 222, 223, 230, 
231, 233, 238, 243-246, 249, 250, 
252-264, 276, 291, 294-297, 300, 

303. 307. 325, 326, 333-338, 346, 

365; Spitama, 148, 170, 172, 202, 

211 
Zarathnshtras, 226 
Zarathushtrian, 188, 211, 326, 327, 334 
Zarathu8htr6tem6, 142, 193, 258, 261, 

296,297 
ZaratCtsht, loi, 107, iii, 112, 127, 

130, 132, 338, 344. 351, 354, 355, 
362, 364-367, 369, 371, 377, 379- 

388, 391-393 

n&mah, 43 

Zardosht, 296 
Zaremaya, 222 

Zarhdnd&d, 321 
Zarouam, 12 

Zarvan, 13 

akarana, 12, 15, 24, 309 

Z&(ilt. 66 

ZHV&risli, 84, 85 

Zemaka, 321 

Zend, 19, 21, 47, so, 52, 124, 125, 134, 
135, 177, 239 (see Avtsta) ; (defined) 
14, 15, 67, 68, 1 19-122, 226, 262, 
309 ; (original) 174, 177, 227, 229, 
235, 362 ; (passages noted) 207-210, 
212, 213, 227-230, 232-238, 250, 253 

Zend-Avesta, 18, 36, 68, 119, 120, 
123, 194, 195, 224, 257, 262, 264, 
267, 268, 271-280, 287, 288, 292, 
294, 298, 299, 308-310, 312, 314, 

315.409 
Zendik, 14, 15, 309 
Zendist, 235 

Zend-Pahlavi glossary, 47-49, 99 
Zeruan, 13, 14 
Zervanits, 15 
Zeus, 6, 8, II, 53, 287 
Zohak, 183, 198 

Zor, 395, 397, 398, 400-403, 406, 407 
Zoroaster, 3, 9, 11, 19, 29, 46, 51, 

123. 137, 138, 171, 216, 296; (his 

ag«) 15, 298, 299; (his writings) 

123, 257 
Zoroastrian, pasiim ; studies, 43 
Zoroastrianism, 44, 103, 346 
Zoroastrians, 14, 23, 46, 54, 57, 74, 

121, 123, 125, i68, 170, 258, 262, 

287, 290, 303 
Zota, ^94, 395, 403-409 
Zv&rish, 42 
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